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| Right Reverend Father i in Ke O D, 


EDWARD b. 


Lord Biſhop, of V ORC EST, ER. 


My Lord, 


Mere is not e any one auc 
all the Ancient Ethnick Philoſo- 
phers, whoſe Writings have met 
with a more general Applauſe, than thoſe. 
of Plutarch ; neither has the Reputation, they 
have gain d, been undeſerv d. For, whe- 
ther we conſider his Biography, in which 


the Lives of the Nobleſt Heroes,” both of 4 


| Greece and Rome, are moſt exactly Record- 
ed, and moſt accurately Compar'd ; or, 
whether we regard thoſe excellent ppc 
cepts of Morality and Vertue, admirably as 2 


liverd in his other Treacifcs 5 we every 3 
where find ſomewhar ſo great and inimi. 


table, chat it plainly ſbews him to have 


wanted nothing, but the knowledge of 4 ö 
Purer Religion, to have render d him one of 


the Beſt, as well as the moſt Learned Men 
of his Age. No wonder therefore, rg 


p41 Nations haye deſir d to enjoy in eit 
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own Language the Works of fo dug. 


ted an Author : Wherefore,to gratifie thoſe 
of our Country, who are no leſs ambiti- 


ous of that Satisfaction than their Neigh- 


bours, ſeveral Learned and lngenious 


Gentlemen have employ'd ſome part of 
their Time in Clothing him with an 2 ngliſh 


Dreſs. His Lives were firſt taken in Hand, 
the Publication of which in five Volumes 
having been well accepted, it encourag'd 


the Undertaking of his Morals ; the Fifth 


and laſt Volume whereof being now com- 


pleated, I was requeſted in the Name of all 
the Gentlemen, concern d in its Traducti- 
on, to lay it at your Lordſhip's Feet, 
The complying with this Requeſt, my 
Lord, I mult ingeniouſly confeis, l endea- 
vour 0 with no ſmall Earneſtneſs to avoid, 
the Conſciouſneſs of my [nſufficiency,mak- 
ing me tremble at the very Thoughts of 
appearing before ſo diſcerning a Judge ; 
but when I found that no Excuſes would 
be admitted, I, Coward-like ,emboldned my _ 
ſelfby the Conſideration, that you are no 


lets conſpicuous for Goodneſs and Clemen- 


cy,than for thoſe many other ſingular En b 


dowments, both natural and acquir'd,who 
JVC have 
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have MED + tais d your Lordſhip to ſo 
eminent a Dignity in the Engliſh Church 
and Nation. 

Be pleas d then, my Lord Rvrombly to 
accept "thi Tribute, paid to your Vertues by 
iche Tranſlators of this Part of our Author's 

Works; and with your wonted Charity to 

pardon all ſuch Errors and Imperfections, 

as your well-knownSkill in all forts of Lan- 

guages cannot but find in the Verſion of a 

Writer,. the height of whoſe Conceptions, 

tis difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, to tranſ- 
I fer into another Language, without very... 
much abating their Spirit. The Patronage, 

You ſhall vouchſafe to afford theſe our En- 

deavours, as it will be a more than ſuffici. 

ent Protection againſt the Cavils and Ca- 
lumnies of carping and malicious Criticks, 

ſo will it lay a perpetual Obligation on us 

to have a conſtant and grateful Remem- | 

brance of ſo ſignal a Benefit, in which none 

ſhall more faithfully perſiſt, than he, whois F 

with ieee sabe 1 


1 Lord, Os 
5 our r Lordſpip s moſt beg! Wop 
and Ofedient ger, 


| NG 9 F Sam. Whice 
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73 The Firſt Tract: 
Tranſlated from the Greek by William Baxter, Gent. 
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5 1 —5ðT. — 


Dythagoras abſtained from Eating of Fleſh. I 


Animate; And having ſet before People Courſes of 


ghaſtly Corpſes and Goaſts could give thoſe parts 


the Names of Meat and Victuals, that but a little before 


lowed, cryed; moved and ſaw : How his fight could 
endure the Blood of ſlaughtered, flayed and mangled 
Bodies; How his ſmell could bear their Scent; And 
| how the very naltineſs happened not to offend the 


taſte, while it chewed the ſores of others, and parti- 
cipatedoof the Saps and Juices of deadly Wounds. | 


\ . 


1 Fleeces did creep, Fleſh on the Spits did bellom, 5 


Both Raw aud Roaſt. 


This indeed is but a fiction and fancy, but the Fare 
it ſelf is truly monſtrous and prodigious; that a Man 
ſhould have a Stomach to Creatures while they yet bel- 
| low, and that he ſhould be giving directions which of 

things yet alive and ſpeaking, is fitteſt to make Food 


of, and ordering the ſeveral manner of the ſeaſoning 
and dreſling them and ſerving them up to Tables. You 


ought rather ia my opinion to have inquired who firſt 
began this Practice, than who of late Times left it 
off. And truly as for thoſe People who firſt ventured 
upon Eating of Fleſh, it is very probable that tbe 


Morals. _ 


F Ou ask of me then for what reaſon it was that 


for my part do much admirein what humor, 
with what Soul, or Reaſon the firſt Man with his Mouth 
touched ſlaughter, and reach'dto his Lips, the Fleſh of dend 
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whole reaſon of their ſo doing, was ſcarcity and want 
of other Food ; for it is not likely that their living 
together in lawleſs and extravagant luſts or their grow- 


Ing wanton and capricious through. the exceſſive va- * 
riety, of Proviſions then among them, brought them 1s 
to ſuch unſociable Pleaſures as theſe, againſt Nature. I! 
Vea, had they at this Inſtance but their ſenſe and voice 1 
reſtored to them, am perſwaded they would expreſs f 


themſelves to this purpoſe: Oh ! Happy you, ang 
highly favoored of the Gods, who now live! Into £ 
what an Age of the World are you fallen, who ſhare- Ill / 
and enjoy among you a, plentiful Portion of good | 
things! What ahundance of things ſpring up for your | 
uſe! What Fruitful Vineyards you enjoy“ What 
wealth. you gather from the Fields! What delicacies 
from Trees and Plants, which you may gather ! You. 
may glut and fill your ſelves without being polluted. 
As for us, we fell upon the moſt diſmal and affrighting 
part of time, in which we were expoſed by our firſt 
Production to manifold and inextricable wants ank 
neceſſities. As yet the thickned Air neige Hea- 
ven from our view, and the Stars as yet contus'd with a 
diſorderly huddle of fire and moiſt and violent Fluxi- 
ons of Winds. As yet the Sun was not ſi æed to an un- 
wandring and certain courſe, But drew both Eaſt and Weſt 
round about yon; and then again rtiurnd behind en, 
twiſting about the Fruitful Seaſons, lite Garland upon a 
Cup. The Land was alſo. ſpoiled by the Inundat ions of  diſ= 
orderly Rivers; And à great part of it was deformed with 
Sleughs, aud utterly wild by reaſon of deep Quagmires, uns 
fertile Foreſts and Woods. There was then no producti- 
on of tame Fruits, nor any Inftrumeats of Art, or In- 
vention of Wit. And hunger gave no time, zor did 
Seca. time then ſtay for the yearly Seaſon. What wonder is 
it if we made uſe of the Fleſh of Beaſts contrary; to Na- 
ture, when Mud was Eaten and. the Bark of Wood, 
and when it was thought a happy thing to find either 
a ſprouting Graſs, or a Root of any Plant. But when 
they had by chance taſted of, or eaten an Acron, they |! 
danced for very joy about fon;e Oak or Eſculus, calling 
| "FE 1 
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Vol. V. 3 
it by the Names of Life giver, Mother and Nouriſber; 
And! this was the only Feſtival that thoſe times were 
acquainted with; Upon all other occaſions all things 
were full of anguiſh and diſmal ſadneſs. But whence 


is it that a certain ravenouſneſs and frenzy drives you 
in theſe happy days to pollute your ſelves with Blood, 


ſince you have ſuch an abundance of things neceſſary 
for your ſubſiſtence? Why do you belye the Earth as 


unable to maintain you? Why do you profane the Laws 
giver Ceres, and ſhame the Mild and Gentle Bacchus, as 
not furniſhing you with ſufficiency ? Are you not a- 


ſhamed to mix tame Fruits with Blood and Slaughter ? You 


are indeed wont to call Serpents, Leopards and Lions Sa- 


vage Creatures, but yet your ſelves are defiled with 


Blood; and come nothing behind them in cruelty. What 


they kill, is their ordinary nouriſhment; but what you 
kill indeed is your better fare. For we cat not Lions and 


Wolves by way of revenge; But let thoſe go, and catch 
the harmleſs, and tame ſort, and ſuch as have neither 


Stings nor Teeth to bite with, and lay them; which 
ſo may Fove hel p us, that nature ſeems to us to have pro- 


duced for their beauty and comelineſs only. Juſt as if one 


ſeeing the River Nilus r its Banks and there- 
by filling the whole Country witt 2 

moiſtre, ſhould not at all admire, that ſecret power in it 
that produces Plants and plenteouſneſs of molt ſweet and 
uſeful Fruits, but beholding ſomewhere a Crocodile {wim- 
ming in it, or an Ape crawling along, or yes, (Savage 
and filthy Creatures) ſhould preſently affirm theſe to 


be the occaſion of all that is amiſs, or of any want or 


defect that may happen. Or as if indeed one contem- 


plating this Land orGronnd, how full it is of tameFruits, | 
and how heavy with Ears of Corn; ſhould afterwards 


eſpy ſomewhere in theſe ſame Corn-fields an Ear of 
Darnel or a Mild etch, and thereupon neglect to reap and 
gather in the Corn, and fall a complaining of theſe, Such 


another thing it would be, if one ſeeing the Harangue of 
ſome Advocate at ſome Bar or Pleading, ſwelling and 


enlarging and haſtening towards the relief of ſome im- 


pending danger, or elſe, by Jupiter, in the it penching 
= : "BG © ane 
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genial and fertile 


4 Of Eating of Fleſh, Vol. V. 
and charging of certain audacious Villanies or Indi&- 
ments, flowing and rowling along, and that not in a 
{imple and poor ſtrain, but with many ſorts of paſſions 
all at once, or rather indeed with all forts, in one and 
the ſame manner, into the many, and various and dif- 
fering minds of either Hearers or Judges, that he is 
either to turn and change; or elſe, by Jupiter, to ſof- 
ten, appeaſe and quiet ; ſhould overlook all this buſineſs, 
and never conſider or reckon, up the labour or ftruggle 
he had undergone, but pick up certain looſe expreſſions, 
which the rapid motion of the diſcourſe had carried a- 
long with it as by the, ſream of its current, and ſo had 
lipt and eſcap'd the reſt of the Oration; and hereupon 
under value the Orator. But we are nothing put out of 
countenance, either by the beautious gayety of the col- 
ours, or by the charmingneſs of the Muſical Voices, or 
by the rare Sagacity of the lntelles, or by the cleanli- 
neſs and neatneſs of Diet, or by the rare difcretion and 
see theſe poor unfortunate Animals, but for the 
Luke of ſome. fittle out hful of Fleſh, deprive a Soul of 
the Sun and Light, and of that proportion of Life and 
Time it had been Born into the World to enjoy. And 
then we fancy that the Voices it utters and ſcreams forth 
to us are nothing elſe but certain inarticulate ſounds. 
and noiſes, and not the ſeveral Deprecations, Entrea- 
ties and Pleadings of each of them as it were ſaying 
thus, to us; I deprecite not thy neceſlity (if ſuch there 
be) but thy wantonneſs; Kill me for thy feeding: But 
do not take me off for thy better feeding. O horrible 
_ cruelty ! It is truly an affecting ſight to ſee the very Ta- 
ble of Rich People laid before them, who keep them 
Cooks and Caterers to furniſh them with Dead Corpſes 
for their daily Fare; But it is yet more affecting to ſee. 
it taken away, for there is more mammocks left than 
was eaten. Theſe therefore were ſlain to no purpoſe. O- 
thers there are that though they have abſtained from 
what had been ſet before them, yet will not ſuffer others 
do cut or ſlice what they themſelves had rejected; and yet 
would not abſtain from them while alive. M ell then, we 
un derſtand that that fort of Men are us d to ſay, that in 
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Vol. V. of Eating of Fleſh. 5 
eating of Fleſh th ey follow the conduct and direction of 
Nature. But that it is not natural to Mankind to feed 
on Fleſh, we firſt of all demonſtrate from the very Shape 
and Figure of the Body. For a human Body no ways re- 
ſembles thoſe that were Born for rævenouſneſs; It bath no 
Hawk bill; no ſharp Tallon; no roughneſs of Teeth z 
no ſuch ſtrength of Stomach, or heat of digeſtion as can 
be ſufficient to convert or alter ſuch heavy and fleſhy 
Fare. But even from hence, that is from the ſmoothneſs 
of the Tongue, and the flowneſs of the Stomach to digeſt, 
Nature ſeems te diſclaim all pretence to Fleſhy Victuals. 
But if you will contend that your ſelf was Born to an 
inclination to ſuch Food, you have now a mind to eat; 
Do you then your ſelf kill, what you would eat. But do 
it your own felt; without the help of a Chopping Knife, 
Mallet or Axe; as Wolves, Bears, and Lyons do, who 
kill and eat at once. Rend an Oxe with thy Teeth, worry 
a Hog with thy Mouth, tear a Lamb or a Hair in pieces, 
and fall on and eat it alive as they do. But if thou hadſt 
rather ſtay until what thou eateſt is become dead, and if 
thou are loath to force a Soul out of its Body, why then 
doſt thou againſt Nature eat an Animate thing? Nay | 
there is no body that is willing to eat even a lifeleſs and 
a dead thing as it is, but they Boyl it, and Roaſt it, and 
alter it by Fire and Medicines, as it were changing and 
quenching the ſlaughtered Gore with Thouſands of ſweet | 
Sawces, that the l' late being thereby deceived, may ad- 
mit of ſuch yncouth Fare. It was indeed a witty Expreſ- 
ſion of a Lacedemoni an, who having purchaſed a ſmall 
Fiſh in a certain Inn, delivered it to his Landlord to be 
dreſſed ; and as he demanded Cheeſe, and Vinegar, and 
Oyl to make Sawce, he replyed, if I had had thoſe, I 

| would not have bought the Fiſh, But we are grown ſo 
wanton in our bloody Luxury, that we have beſtowed 
upon Fleſh the Name of Meat, and then require another 
Meat to this ſame Fleſh, mixing O), Wine, Hony, 
Pickle and Vinegar, with Syrian and Arabian Spices, as 
though we really meant to embalm it after its de- 
ceaſe. Indeed when things are diſſolved, and made thus 
tender and ſoft, and are as it were turned into kirk | 
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of a Carrionly Corruption, it muſt needs be a great 
difficulty for Concoction to maſter them, and when 
it bath maſtered them, they muſt needs cauſe grievous 
oppreſſions, and qualmy indigeſtions. Diogenes Ven- 


tured once to eat a raw Pourcontrel, that he might 


diſuſe himſelf from Meat dreſſed by Fire; And as ſeve- 
ral Prieſts and other Feople ſtood round hiw,hewrapp'd 
his head in hisCaſſoc and ſo putting theFiſh to his Mouth, 


he thus ſaid unto them; 7 is for your ſake, Sirs, that I 


undergo this danger, and run this risłʒ a Noble and Gallant 


riſque, by Jupiter. For no otherwiſe then as Pelopidas 


ventured his Life for the Liberty of the Thebans,and He- 
modius and Ariſtogiton for that of the Athenians, did this 


Philoſopher encounter with a raw Pourcontrel, tothe 
end he might make human Life more brutiſh. Moreover 


theſe ſame Fleſh-eatings are not only preternatural to 


Mens Bodies, but alſo by clogging and cloying them, 
render their very Minds and Intellects groſs alſo. For 


it is well known to moſt that Wine and much Fleſh-eat- 


ing make the Body indeed ſtrong and luſty, but the mind 
Weak and feeble. And that I may not offend the Wreſt⸗ 
lers, I will make uſe of Examples out of my own Coun- 


try. The. Atheniazs are wont to call us Bectians Groſs, 
Senſleſs and Stupid Fellows, for no other reaſon but our 
over much eating. And ſometimes alſo Hogs for. the 
fame reaſon. Aferander the Comedias., calls us, Fellows 


with long Jams. It is obſerved alſo, that according to 
the ſaying of Heraclitus, A dry light has the wiſeſt Soul. 
_ Earthen jars, if you ſtrike them, will ſound ; but if they 
be full, they perceive not the ſtrokes that are given 


them. Copper Veſſels alſo that are thin, communicate 


the ſound round about them, unleſs ſome one ſtop and 
dull theambient ſtroke with his Fingers. Moreover the 

Eve when ſeized with an over great plenitude of hu- 
mors grows dim aud feeble for its ordinary work. When 

we behold the Sun through a humid Air, and a great 
quantity of groſs and indigeſted vapours, we don't ſee. 
it clear and bright, but obſcure and cloudy and with 


glimmering Beams.Juſt ſo in a muddy and clogged Bo- 


Ay, that is ſwagged down with heavy and unnatural. 
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Vol. V. Of Ealing of Fleſþ. 7 
nouriſhments it muſt needs happen that the Gayety and 
Splendor of the Mind be confuſed and Julled, and that 
it ramble and rowl after little and ſcarce diſcernible 
Objects, fince it wants clearneſs and vigour for higher 
things. But to paſs by theſe conſiderations, is not accuſto- 
ming ones ſelf to mildneſs and an human temper of mind 
an admirable thing? For who could wrong or injure a 
Man that is fo {weetly and humanly diſpoſed with re- 
ſpect to the ills of ſtrangers that are not of his kind? I 
| remember that three days ago as I was diſcourſing, I 
made mention of a Saying of Xerocrates, and how the 
Athenians gave Jadgment upon a certain Perſon who 
had flay'd a living Ram. For my part I cannot think 
him a worſe Criminal that torments a poor Creature 
while living than a Man that ſhall take away its Life 
and Murther it. Bat (as it ſeems ) we are more ſenſible - 
of what is done againſt Cuſtom than againſt Nature. 
Theſe are now their more common and vulgar Reaſo- 
nings upon this Subject. As for that grand and myſte- 
rious Principle which (as Plato ſpeaks ) is incredible 
to baſe minds, and to ſuch as affect only mortal things, 
Jas little care to move in this diſcourſe, as a Pilot doth 
a Ship in a Storm, or a Comedian his Machine white 
the Scences are moving. But perhaps itwould not be a 
mils by way of Introduction and Pretace to ſtrike up and 
ſing certain Verſes of Empedocles. For in thoſe by way 
of Allegory he hiats at Mens Souls, as that they are tyed. 
to mortal Bodies, to be puniſhed for Murthers, eating 
| of Fleſh, and of one another. Although this Doctrin 

ſeems much ancienter than his time. For the Fables that 
are ſtoryed and related about the diſcerption of Bacchus, 
and the Attempts of the Titans upon him, and of their 

taſting of his ſlain Body, and of their ſeveral puniſhments 
and Fulminations afterwards, are but a Repreſentati- 
on of the Regeneration. For what in us is unreaſonable, 
_diforderly and. boiſterous, being not Divine but Demo- 
niac, the Ancients termed Titans, and that is it that is 
to ſuffer torments, and to undergo vengeance after death. 
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Of Eating of Fleſh. ; 
Ihe second Trad. FOOD 
Tranſlated from the Greek by the ſame Hand. 


TY Eaſon perſuades us now to return with freſh Cogita- 
N. tions and Diſpoſitions to what we left cold yeſter- 
day of our Diſcourſe about Fleſh Eating. It is indeed a 
hard and a difficult task to nndertake(as Cato once ſaid) to 
diſpute with mens bellies that have no Ears; ſince moſt 
have aheady drunk that raubt of Cuſtom, which is 
ref, 8 
Of groans and frauds and ſorcery replete. 
Andi it isnoeaſfie Task to pull out the Hook of Fleſh- 
| Eating from the Jams of ſuch as have gorged themſelves 
| with Luxury, and are as it were nailed down withit. It 
would indeed be a good action, if as the eAigyptians draw 
out the Stomachot a dead body, and cut it open and ex- 
poſe it to the Sun, as the only cauſe of all its evil actions; 
ſo we covld by cutting out our Gluttony and Blood- 
fhedding,purific and cleanſe the remainder of our lives, 
For the Stomach it ſelf is not guilty of Bloodſhed, but is 
_ involuntarily polluted by our intemperance. But if this 
may not be; and we are aſhamed by reaſon of cuſtom to 
live unblamably, let us at leaſt fin with diſcretion : Let 
us eat fleſh, but let it be for hunger, and not for wanton- 
neſs. Let us kill an animal, but let us do it with ſorrow 
and pity, and not abuſing and tormenting it, as many 
now a days are uſzd to do, while ſome run red hot Spits 
through the Bodies of Swine, that by the tincture ot the 
quenched Iron the Blood may be tothat degree mortified, 
that it may ſweeten and ſoften the Fleſb in its circulati- 
don and others jump and ſtamp upon theUdders of Sows 
that are ready to Pig, that ſo they may take off (Oh: Pie 
ler Jupiter) in the very: papgs of delivery, Blood 
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ſides) and ſo eat the moſt inflam'd and diſeas d Part of 


| Balls, and Theaters become monſtrous through ſhame- 


Milk and Corruption ) deſtroying the young ones be- 


the Animal ; others low up the Eyes of Cranes and 
Swans, and ſo ſhut them up in darkneſs to be fatned, and 
then ſowce up their fleſh with certain monſtrous Mix- 
tures and Pickles. By all which itis moſt manifeſt, that 
it is not for nouriſhment, or want, or any neceſſity, but 
for meer gluttony, wantonneſs and expenſiveneſs, that 
they make a Pleaſure of Villany. Juſt as it happens in ſuch 
Perſons as when they cannot ſatiate their Intemperance 
upon Women, having made tryal of every thing elle, 
and falling into vagaries, at laſt attempt things not to 
be mentioned; even ſo jinordinateneſs in feeding, when 
jt hath once paſſed the bounds of nature and neceſſity, 
ſtudies at laſt to diverſihe the Luſts of its intemperate 
Appetite by cruelty and villany. For the Senſes when 
they once quit their natural meaſures, ſympathize with 
each other in their diſtempers, and are enticed by each o- 
ther to the ſame conſent and intemperance. Thus a di- 
ſtempered Ear firſt debauched Muſic, the ſoſt and effemi- 
nate Notes of which proyoketh immodeſt touches and 
laſcivious tickling. Theſe things firſt taught the Eye not 
to delight in merry Jiggs,geſticulations of Hands, Cur- 
rants and Bores, nor in Statues and fine Paintings, but 
to reckon the ſlautering and death of Mankind; and 
Wounds and Duels, the moſt ſumptuovs of Shews and 


Spectacles. Thus unlawful Tables are accompanied | 


with intemperate  Copulations with unmuſician-like 


leſs Songs and Rehearſals; and Barbarous and Brutifh 
Shews, are again accompanied with an unrelenting tem- 
per, and ſavage cruelty towards Mankind. Hence it 
was that the Divine Jycurgus in his Three Books of 
Laws (called by him Rhetræ) gave Orders that the Doors 
and Ridges of Mens Houſes ſhould be made with a Sar 
and an Ax, and that no other Inſtrument ſhould ſo much 
as be brought to any Houſe. Not that he did hereby in- 
tend to declare War againſt Augres and Planes, and o- 
ther Inſtruments of finer Work; but becauſe he very | 
well knew that with ſuch Tools as theſe, you will 8 0 2 
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10 Of Eating of Fleſh, Vol. V. 
bring into your Houſe a guilded Couch, and that you'll 
neyer attempt to bring into a ſlender Cottage either Sil- 
ver Tables Purple Carpets, or Coſtly-Stones: But that 
a plain Supper, and a homely Dinner muſt accompany 


uch a Houſe, Couch, Table and Cup. The beginning 


of a vitious Diet is preſently followed by all forts of 


— Luxury and Expenſiveneſs: 


: Evn AS A Mare 19 by her thirſt y Coats. 


And what Meal is not expenſive, for which an Ani- 
mal is put to death ? Shall we reckon a Soul to be a 
ſmall expenſe ? I will not ſay perhaps of a Mother, or a 
Father, or of ſome Friend, or Child, as Empedocles did; 


but one participating of Feeling, of Seeing, of Hear- 
ing, of Imagination and of Intellectian; which each of 
them hath receiv'd from nature for the acquiring of 


what is agreeable to it, and the avoiding what is diſa- 


greeable. Do but conſider this with your ſelt now, 


which fort of Philoſophers render us moſt tame and ci- 


vil, they who bid People to feed on their Children, 
Friends, Fathers and Wives, as if they were dead ; or 


Pythagoras and Empedocles, that accuſtom Men to be 


we towards even the other Members of theCreation. You 


laugh at a Man that will not eat a Sheep: But we(they'll 


ſay again) when we fee you cutting off the Parts of 


your dead Father or Mother, and ſending it to your 


abſent Friends, and calling upon and inviting your pre- 
ſent Friends to eat the reſt freely and heartily, ſhall we 


not ſmile ? Nay, peradventure we offend at this inſtant 


time while we touch theſe Books without having firſt 
cleanſed our Hands, Eyes, Feet and Ears: if it be not (by 
Fupiter) a ſufficient purgation of them, to have diſcourſ- 
ed of theſe Matters in porable and freſh Language (as 
Plato ſpeaketh) thereby waſhing off the blackiſnneſs of 
Hearing, Now if a Man ſhould ſet theſe Books and Diſ- 
courſes in oppoſition to each other, he will find that the 
Philoſophy of the one fort, ſuits with the Scythians, Sog- 


dians and Melanchlenians, of whom Herodotus's Relati- 
on is ſcarce believed; but the Sentiments of Pythagoras 


and Empedocles were the Laws and Cuſtoms of the an- 


clent 
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cient Grecians, Who then were the firſt Authors of 


M ho firſt beat out accurſed Steel: 


And mage the lab"ring Ox 4 Nu fe to feel. 


Jn the very ſame manner Oppreſſors and Tyrants begin 


firſt to ſhed Blood. For Example, the firſt Man that the 
Athenians ever put to death, was one Epitedius, the baſeſt 


of all Knaves; after him they put to death a ſecond and 


a third: After this, being now accuſtomed to Blood, 
they patiently ſaw Miceratus the Son of NMicias, and their 


own General Theramenes, and Pole marchus the Philoſo- 


pher ſuffer death. Eyen fo in the beginning ſome wild 


and miſchievous Beaſt was killed and eaten, and then 


ſome little Bird or Fiſh was entrapped. And Conqueſt 
being firſt experimented and exerciſed in theſe, at laſt 
paſſed even to the labouring Ox, and the Sheep that 

Cloaths us, and to the poor Cock that keeps the Houſe, 
until by little and little, unſatiableneſs being ſtrength- 

ned by uſe, Men came to the ſlaughter of Men, to Blood- 
ſhed and Wars. Now if one cannot demonſtrate and 


make out that Souls in their Regenerations make a 
promiſcuous ule of all Bodies, and that that which is 
now rational will at another time be irrational, and 


that again tame which is now wild (for that nature 
changes and tranſmutes every thing 92 


2 With different Fleſhy Coats New Qoat hing all) 3 
This thing ſhould be ſufficient to change a Man that 


hath taken up an intemperate and luxurious Life, that 


it brings ſickneſs and heavineſs upon the Body, and that 


it inclines the mind the more brutiſbly to warm Blood- 
ſhed and deſtruction : When we have once accuſtomed 


our ſelves neither to entertain a Gueſt, nor keep a Wed- 


ding, nor to treat our Friends, without Blood and 


laughter. And if what is argued about the return of 


Souls into Bodies, is not of Force eneugh to beget Faith, 
yet methinks the very uncertainty \ of the thing ſhould 


All us with apprehenſion and fear. Suppoſe, for in- 


{ance one ſhould in ſome Night-Engagement E ; 
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with his drawn Sword upon one that had fallen down 


and covered his Body with his Arms, and ſhould in the 
- mean time hear one ſay, that he was not very ſure, but 


That he fanſied and believed, that the arty lying there, 
was his Son, Brother, father, or Tent- companion; 
Which were more adviſable, think you, to hearken to 


a falſe ſaggeſtion and ſo to let go an Enemy under the 
notion of a Friend; or to light an Authority not ſuf- 
ficient to beget Faith, and to ſlay a Friend inſtead of 
* a Foe? This you will all ſay would be inſupportable. 


Do but conſider the famous Merope in the Tragedy, | 
who taking up a Hatchet, and litting it at her Sons 


Head, whom ſhe took for her Sons Murtherer, ſpeaks 
| thus as ſhe was ready co give the fatal hlow 5 


Villain, this piercing blow ſhall cleave thy Head ; 
What a buſtle ſhe raiſes in the whole Theatre, while 


ſhe raiſes her ſelf to give the blow, and what a fear 
they are all in, leaſt ſhe ſhould prevent the Old Man 
that comes to ſtop her hand, and ſhould wound the 


' Youth. Now if another Old Man ſhould ſtand by her 


and ſay. ſtrike, it is thy Enemy; and this, Hold, it is thy 

Son; which, think you, would be the greater Injuſtice, 

E  -ta omit "the puniſhing of an Enemy for the ſake of 
ones Child, or to ſuffer ones ſelf to be tranſported with 

anger at ones Enemy to Murther ones Child ! Since 


then neither hatred, nor wrath, nor any revenge, nor 
fear for our ſelves, carries us to 'the ſlanghter of a Beaſt, 


but the poor Sacrifice ſtands with an inclined neck on- 
ly to fatisfie thy luſt and pleaſure; and then one Phi- 
loſopher ſtands by and tells thee, cut him down,it is but 
an unreaſonable Animal, and another cries, Hola, What if 
there ſhould be the Soul of ſome Kinſman, Or God "incloſed 5 
Ii him? Good Gods ils there the like danger if I refuſe 
to eat Fleſh; or if 1 for want of Faith, Murther my 


Child, or ſome other Friend? The Stoch way of rea- 
ſoning upon this Subject of Fleſh eating is no way equal 


nor conſonant with themſelves. Who is this that hath _ 

ſo many Mouths for his Belly and the Kitchin? Whence 

7 eames it to paſs that they * very much womanize and 
| reproach & 
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reproach Pleaſure, as a thing that they will not allow 
to be either good or preferable, or ſo mnch as agreea- 
ble, and yet all on a ſudden become ſo zealous Ad vo- 
cates for Pleaſures? It were indeed but a reaſonable con- 
ſequence of their Doctrin, that ſince they baniſh Per- 


fumes, and Cakes from their Banquets, they ſhould be 


much more averſe to Blood and to Fleſh. But now juſt 
as if they would reduce their Philoſophy to their Dia- 
ries, or Day-books, they leſſen the expences of their 
Suppers in certain unneceſſary and needleſs Matters, 

but the untam'd and Murtherous part of their expence 
they nothing boggle at. Well! What then (ſay they?) 

We have nothing to do with Brute Beaſts ? Nor have 
you any with Perfumes, not with Foreign Sawces,(may 
ſome one anſwer :) And yet you every where expel 
theſe from your Banquets, as both uſeleſs and needleſs. 
Let us therefore in the next place confider, whether 
we owe any Juſtice to the Brute Beaſts : Neither ſhall 
we handle this Point, artificially or like ſubtle Sophi- 


ſters, but by caſting our Eye into our ownBreaſts, and _ 


converſing with our ſelves as Men,we will weigh and ex- 
amin the Whole Mster... 1 errrIet 


Plutarch's Morals : Vol. v. 
The Lives of Ten Orators, 


— 


Tranſlated out of the Greek. by Charles Barcroft, 


Lecturer of St. Mildred Bread · ſtreet. 
ANT HONI. Hof 


XMiiphon, theSon of Sephilus by Deſcent a Rhamnuſiag, 

was his Fathers Scholar, for he kept a Rhetoric 
School, to which, tis reported, that Alcibiades him- 
ſelf had recourſe in his Youth. Having attain'd to com- 
petent meaſure of Knowledge and Eloquence, and that, 
as ſome believe, from his own Natural Ingenuity, he 
dedicated his Study chiefly to Affairs of State. And yet 
he was for ſome time coaverſant in the Schools, I 
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had a Controverſie with Socrates the Philoſopher; 
about the Reaſon of Diſputing; not fo much 
for the Sake of Contention, as the Profit of 
guing, as Xenophon tells us in his Commentaries. 


of the Sayings, and Actions of Socrates. At the Re- 


queſt of ſome Citizens he wrote Orations,by which 
they defended their Saits at Law; and ſome lay, that he 
was the firlt that ever didany thing of this Nature: 


For it is certain there is not one juridicial Oration ex- 
tant, written by any Orator that liv'd before him, 
nor by his Contemporaries neither, as Themiſtocles, A- 

riſtides and Pericles, though the Times gave them op- 
portunity, and there was need enough of the Labour, 


in ſuch Buſineſs. Not that we are to Impute it to their, 


Wantot Parts; that they did nothing ia this way, for 
we may inform our ſelves of the contrary from What 
Hiſtorians relate of each of'em. Beſides, if we iaſpect 

the moſt Antient, viz. Alribiades, Critias, Liſias and 
Archinous, who we ſhall tind, that though they wrote 


in one and the ſame Stile, and had the lame Form and 


Method in their Pleadings, yet they were in a great 
Me4ſure beholding to Aut pbon, when he was old. For 
being a Man of incomparable Sagacity, he was the firſt 
that publiſhed lnſtitatioas of Oratory; and by reaſon 
of his profound Learning. he was Siraamed Neſtor. Ce 
cilius, in a TraX which he wrote of him, ſuppoſes him 


to have been Thecidlides's Pupil, from What A- t i phon de- 


| livered in praiſe of him. He is moſt accutate in his O- 


rations; Invention ſubtile ; and would frequently baffle 


his Adverſary at nagwares, by a covert ſort of Plead- 
ing; in troubleſome and intricate Matters he was very 
judicious and ſhirp; and as he was a great Admirer oft 
Ornamental Speaking; he would always Adapt his Ora- ; 
| tions to both Law and Reaſon. 
He liv'd about the Time of the I. War, and 

of Gorgias the M ctorician, being ſomew hat Jener than 
he. And he lived to ſee the Subveriion of the Popular 


Government in the Commoa-wealth, which was 


wrought by the four hundred Conſpirators, ia which he 
himſelf is thought to have had the chiefeſt Hand, being 


fometimes 
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ſometimes Commander of two Gallies, and ſometimes 
holding the Prætorſnip, and having by the many and 
great Victories he obtain'd, gain'd them many Allies: 
he armed the young Men, man'd out ſixty Gallies, and fl. 
all their Occaſions went Ambaſſador to Lacedeæmoni a, 
at what time Eetionia was fortified.” But when thoſe four 
hundred were overcome and taken down, he, with' 
Archiptolemus, who was likewiſe one of the ſame Num- 
ber, was accuſed to the Conſpiracy, Condemned and 
Sentenced to the Puniſhment due to Traytors,his Body 
caſt out unburied, and all his Poſterity infamous on Re! 
cord. But there ate ſome, who tells us, that he was pu 
to Death by the thirty Tyrants; and among the ref 
Lyſias,in his Oration for Arnriphon's Daughter, ſays the 
ſame 3; for he left a little Daughter, whom Calleſchifth\ 
claim'd for his Wife by the Law of Propinquity. Ana” 
TheopompusMikewiſe in his fifteenth Book o Philip ic. 
tells us the ſame thing. But he is more tender 45 bis 
Reputation than Lycidoridas his Father; and fo isc rait 
nus in his Pytine, in that he does not mention the Evil 
he was guilty of. But how could hc be Executed in the 
Time of the four Hundred, and after ward live to beput! 
Wo Death by the Thirty Tyrants? There is likewiſe ano 
her Story of the Manner of his Death. That when he 
was old he ſail'd to Syracuſe, when the Tyranny of Dio- 
yſus the Firſt, was moſt famous; and being at Table, 


others had anſwered, as they thought moſt proper, he 
replyed ; That is the beſt Braſs, of which the Statues ef 
Hermodius and Ariſtogiton were made. Which the Ty 
rans hearing, and taking it as a tacit Exhortation to 
lis Subjects to contrive his Ruin, he commanded Anti- 
eon to be put to Death; and, as ſome ſay, he unjuſtly 
gave out, that he was put to Death for deriding his 
ragedies. eee eee 00 5T y Og 

This Orator is reported to have written ſixty Orati- 
dns; but Cec:lius ſuppoſes twenty five of them to be 
ſpurious and none of his. Plato, in his Comedies with 
Piſander, traduces him as a Covetous Man. He is re- 
ported to have compoſed ſome of his Tragedies alone, 

and 


i Queſtion was put, what ſort of Braſs was beſt? When. 


4 ON LE * - or PIER te mo nts, 


and others with-Diovyſius the Tyrant. While he was 
Poeticaily inclined, he invented an Art of Curing the 
Diſtemper of the Mind, as Phyſicians are wont to pro- 
miſe Cure of bodily Difeaſes. And having at Corinth 
{ built him a little Houſe, in or near the Market, he ſet a 
| Foſtſcript over the Gate, to this effect: That he had a 
way to Cure the Difiemper of Mens. Minds by Words ;, and 
let him but know the cauſe of their Malady,he would imme. 
 diately preſerive the Remedy, to their Comfort. But after 
ſome time, thinking that Art not worth his while, he. 
| betook himſelf to the Study and Teaching of Oratory. 
There are ſome who aſeribe the Book of Glaucus Rhegi- 


| — mwsconcermag Poets, to him as Author of it. His Ora- 
| tions concerning Herodotus, to Eraſiſtratus concerning 


Ideas, are very much contemned; and that which, when 
| he was accuſed, he pena'd for himfelf,againſt a Law not 
* recorded; and that againſt Demoſthenes - the -Prizfor, 
| touching public Offences. He likewife hadggnother  a-. 
gainſt Zippocrares the Frætor, in which he condemind. 
dim for his Contempt, in that he did not appear on the, 
Day appointed for his Tryal ; aad this was done inthe 
very time when Thespompus was Governour of the Ci- 
ty, under whole Goverament.the Power of the four 
hundred Conſpirators was overthrown. n. 
CEecilius, has recorded the Decree of the Senate. for 
the Judicial Tryal of Azntiphon; in theſe Words: Taat 
on the one and twentieth Diy of Prytaneia, Demonicus 
. Alopecenſis being then Notary-Publick, Phi oftraus Pelle 
nenſis preterr'd a Bill from the Senate, wherein it was 
decreed, that thoſe Men, vi. Archeprolemns, Oromacles 
and Autiphon, whom the Prætors had declar'd againſt, 
for that they went in ag Embaſlage to Lacedemonia, to 
the great Damage of che City of Athen, and departed. 
from the Camp iuto an Enemies hip, and ſo went thro! 
Decelia by Land; that they ſhould be apprchended and 
kept iu Priſon, till they ſhould be bro ght to a legal 
[! Tryal: That the Prætors themſclves, with others of the 
K Senate, to the Number of ten, Whom it ſhould pleaſe 
| them to na ne and chuſe, ſhould look after them to keep 
them (fe cill Judgmeat ſhould be paſs'd upon dem: That 
!...... EIES 2 oe I bt mulent; 
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Leſmothetes ſhow'd on the Morrow after the Commits 


ent, judicially cite the ſaid Priſoners before the Judges; 
oth the Leaders, and others of the Conſpiracy, where 


She Bill being read, wherein they were accuſed of Trea- 


on, whoever had any thing to ſay againſt *em,he ſnou'd 
ze heard: That whoever ſhou'd then be Condemn'd, 
ſhou'd have Sentence pronouncedagainſt him, according 
o the preſcript Form of Condemnation, appointed by 
the Law in the Caſe of Treaſon. At the bottom of this. 


Decree was ſubſcribed, Archeprolemus, the Son of Hippo - 


lamus Aprylenſis, and Antiphon, the Son of Sophilus 
he Ramnuſian, being both preſent in Court, ate condems 
ned of Treaſon. And this was to be their Puniſhment, 

hat they ſhqu'd be deliver'd to the eleven Executi- 


Pners, their Goods confiſcated, the tenth part of em 
being firſt conſecrated to Minerva; their Houſes to be 
levelPd with the Ground, and in the Places where they 
ſtood, this Subſcription to be engraven on Braſs : The 


Houſe of Archeptolemus and of Antiphon Traytors, WW 


That Archeptolemus and Antiphon ſhou'd neither of em 
be buried in Athens, nor any where elſe under that 
overnment. And beſides all this, that their Memory 


ſhou'd be accounted infamous to Poſterity, as well the 
Memory of Baſtards, as of their lawful Progeny ; and 


he too was lookt upon with the ſame Contempt, who 
ſhou'd adopt any one of their Progeny for his Son. In a 


Word, that all this ſnou'd be engroſs'd and engraven 
oa a Braſs Column, and that Column to be placed where 
that ſtands, on which is engraven the Decree concern- : 


ing Phrynicus. DT 
Were , OP | OD LT 
Nadoci des, the Son of that Leogorus, who once made 


the People to go with Glaucon, with twenty Sail of Ships 


to aid the Corcyreans againſt the Corinthians. But in pro- 
ceſs of time, being accuſed of ſome notorious Acts of 


Impiety; as that he was of the Number of thoſe who 
e . when 


i. 


a Peacewith the Athenians againſt the Lacedemo= 
nians, by Deſcent a Cydathenian or Phucian, of a Noble Fa- 

mily, and as Hellanicus tells us, if we may believe him, the 
Oft-ſpring of Mercury himſelf; for the Race of Heraulds | 
belong to him; and on this account he was choſen by 
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defaced the Statugs of Mercury, and divulg'd the Sacred 

Myſteries of Ceres; and withal, being accuſed of Wild- 
_ neſs and Intemperance, and that he had been ſeen in the 
Night in Maſquerade to break one of the Statues of 
Mercury; and when he refus'd to bring his Servant to 
Examination, whom his Accuſers named, he was not 
only convicted of the firſt, but alſo was very much ſu- 
ſpected to be guilty of the ſecond Crime too, Which 


later Action was laid to his Charge ſoon after the Ex- 


pedition of the Navy ſent by the Atheni ans into Sicily, 


For as Cratippus informs us, when the Corinthians ſent. 


the Leontines and Ageſians to the Athenians, who were 
to lend them Aſſiſtance izcognito, they in the Night 


diefaced and brake all the Statues of Mercury which were 
erected in the Market. Toe which Offence, Andocides 
having added another, that of divulging the Myſteries, 


of Ceres, he was bronght to his Tryal, but was acquit- 
ted, on condition he wow'd diſcover who were Compa- 
nions with him in the Crime. In which Affair, being 
very diligent, he found out who they were that bad 


been guilty, and among the reſt, he diſcover'd his own. 
Father. He prov'd all guilty, and caus'd them all to 
be put to Death, only his Father, whom he fay'd 
though in Priſon, . by a Promiſe of ſome eminent Ser- 
vice he wou'd do to the Common-wealth. Nor did he 
fail of what be promisd ; for Leogoras accuſed many 
who had acted in ſeveral Matters againſt the Intereſt of 
the Common-wealth, and for this was acquitted of his 


» 


Now, though Andocides was very much eſteemed of 
for his Skill in the Management of the Affairs of the 
Common wealth; yet his Inclinations led him rather 

to Trafic by Sea; and by this means he contracted 


Friendſhip with the Rings of Cyprus, and other great 


Princes. At which time he privily ſtole a Damſel of 
the City, the Daughter of Axiſtides, and his own Neece, 
and ſent her as a Preſent to the King of Cyprus :. 


But ſuſpecting he ſhou'd be call'd in queſtion for it, he 


again ſtole her from Cyprus, for which the King of - 


pris took him, and clapt him up in Priſon ; whence he 


brake looſe, and return'd to Ahens, juſt at that time 


when 


= \ 
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hen the four hundred Conſpirators had uſur ped the 
Government. By whom being confined, he again eſ- 
caped when the Power of Governing was lodg'd in a 
few. But when the thirty Tyraats were uppermoſt, he 
withdrew to Elis, and there lived, till Thraſbulus and 
his Faction returned into the City, and then he alſo re- 
pair'd thither, And after ſome time, being ſent into 
{ acedemonia to conciliate a Peace, he was again ſu- 
ſpeacd to be faulty, and on that Suſpicion baniſnead. 
He himſelf has given an account of all theſe Tranſ- 
actions in his Orations which he has left behind him: 
For ſome of em treat of the Crime of him who ſhakes 
off his Religion by a Violation of its Laws, as he did 
when he divulg'd the Myſteries of Ceres: Others repre- 
ſent a convicted Perſon begging Mercy of the Judge 
and there is one extant, wherein he makes a Diſcovery 
of the wicked Praiſes of others, and one to Pheax, 
and ane concerning Peace. He flouriſhed at the ſame 
time with Socrates the Philoſopher, he was born in the 
ſeventy eight Olympiade, when Theogenides Was Gover- 
nour of Athens, ſo that he ſhou'd ſeem to be almolt an 
hundred years before Lyſias. There is an Image of Mer- 
cary, call'd from his Name Andocideum, being given by 
the Houſe of epeis, and it ſtood near the Houle where 
Andocides dwelt. This Andocides himſelf was at the 


Charge of a publick Revel, in memoty of the Name ana | 


Houſe of AÆAgeis, at the Celebrati- OSA 0A, 
on of the * Dithyrambics. And * Feaſts or Songs 
having gain'd a Victory, he erect- dedicated to Bac- 
ed a Tripos on an Aſcent oppoſite chus. FIT 
to the Country of Perinus Selim. 
His Stile in his Orations is plain and eaſie, without the 
leaſt Affectation, or any thing of a Figurative Ornament 
Lſias, the Son of Cephalus, Gtand Son of Lyſanias; 
and Great Grand-Son of Cephalus, was by Deſcent 
Syracufian, but partly for the Love he had to the Ci- 
ty, and partly in condeſcention to the Perſwaſions of 
Pericles, the Son of Xantippus, a great and rich Man 
there, who entertain'd him as his Friend and Gueſt, hge 
went to live at Athens. Some ſay that be was baniſh'd 
| ES Co" Syracuſe, 


then ans had War with the S:cilians, and when other of 
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Syracuſe,” when the City was under the Tyranny of Gelo. 
However, he entered Athens when Philocles, the Suc- 
ceſſor of Phraſicles was Governour, in the ſecond Year 
of the eighty ſecond Olympiade. At his firſt coming, 

he was educated among the moſt Noble of the A. henians. 
But when the City ſent a Colony to Sybaris, which was 
after wards call'd Thurii, he went thither with his el- 
der Brother Polemarchus, his Father being now dead, 
for he had two other Brothers, Eudemus and Barchillus, 
that he might receive his Portion, or part of his Fa- b 
thers Eſtate. This was done in the fifteenth Lear of his h 
Age, when Prawiteles was Governour. There then he Ill a 
ſtaid, and was brought up under Nicias and Tiſias, “ 
both Siracuſians. And having purchas'd a Houle, he 
livd as a Citizen for above ſixty three years, till the 
Regency of Clearchus, having been Governour himſelf 
in his turn. In the Year following, in the Time of Gal- 
Aias, viz. in the ninety ſecond Olympiade, when the A- 


their Allies revolted, and efpeeially the tali ans, he be- 
ing ſaccuſed of favouring the Atheniant, with three o- 
ther ot his Aſſociation was baniſh'd ; when coming to 
Athens, in the Year wherein Gallias ſucceeded Cleocritus 
in the Government, which then labour'd under the Ty- 
ranny of the four hundred Conſpirators, he there ſat 
dawn. Bat after the Fight at * eApo/- 
*. . The River peramos, when the Thirty Tyrants had 
of Goats, © uſurp'd the Government, he was ba- 
n l niſhed thence for ſeven Years, his 
Goods confiſcated and having likewiſe loſt his Brother 
Pomarchius, he himſelf eſcaped by a Back door of the 
Houſe in which he was kept, fled to Megara, and there 
lived as one without hope of Recovery. But when the 
Citizens endeavour'd to return from Fhila, he allo he- 
haved himſelf very well, and appear'd very active 4 f 
the Affair, having to forward this great Enter prize, de“ 
poſited two thouſand Drachms of Siver, and two hun- 
dred Targets, and being Commiſſion'd with Hermanes, 
he maintain'd three hundred and two Men in Arms, and 
prevaild with Thraſilcs the Elian, his old Friend an, 
Hoſt, to contribute ſome Talents. Upon his as”: the 
ed e | | 1 | ity 
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City Thraſibulus propoſed, that for a Conſideration of his 
good Service to the Publick, he ſnould take upon him the 
Adminiſtration of the Common wealth, and he inveſted 
with the Government before Euclides. Which Propoſal 


being ratified by the People, Archimus objected that it 


was againſt the Laws, and a judgment without Autho- 
rity, and therefore void of it ſelf. Whereupon being 


deceiy'd of his Right of Governing, he led the Remain- 


der of his Life in private, and dyed at laſt: at Athens 
being foreſcore and three years old, or as ſome would 
ha ve it, ſeventy ſix, and others again ſay, that he liv'd 
above foreſcore years, till after the Birth of Demoſthenes: 


'Tis ſuppos d he was born in the Year of Philecles.,There 


1 % * 
1 


are four hundred and twenty five Orations which bear 


his Name, of which Dionyſius and Cecilius affirm only 0 
two hundred and thirty to be genuine, and he is ſaid te 
have been overcome but twice in all. There is extant 
alſo the Oration which he made in defence of the fore- 
mentioned Decree againſt Archimus, wherein he ſhews 
what Right he had to it, by his Converſation in the 0 


Common- wealth; as alſo another againſt the thirty Ty- 


rants. He was very cogent in his Per ſwaſions, and was 
always very brief in what he deliver d. He would com- 
monly give Orations to private Perſons. There are like- 
wiſe his Inſtitutions of Oratory, his Lectures and E- 
piſtles, his Elogies, Funeral Orations, Diſcourſes of 


Love, and his Defence of Soccates, accomodated to the 


Minds of the Judges. His Stile ſeems plain and eaſie, 


though hardly imitable. Demoſthenes in his Oration a- 
gainſt Neera, ſays that he was in Love with one Meta- 
nira Feera's Serving maid; but afterwards married his 


Brother Brachillus's Daughter. Plato in his Phedrus 
makes mention of him, as a moſt eloquent Orator, 


and antienter than |1/ocrates. Philiſcus, his Com- 


panion, and  Iſocrates Votary, compoſed an Epi- 
dene gram concerning him, whence the 


* That he was be- * ſame that we have urg'd from 
fore Iſocrate. Plato is deducible: and it ſings to 


Thou witty Daughter of Callippe, ſhew, _ 
If alight of Wit or Eloquence thou haſt 
. eee e 


: 
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For tis decreed. that thou faalt — e N ee 
F Lycius by Name, to ſpread the Name af Ma, «.: 
Whoſe great aud generous Afts go fill the W 4 
And arereceiv'd for Glorious ahove. 
Let him who fings thoſe Praiſes of the Dead, 
Let him, my Friend, too, praiſe our Amity. 


He likewiſe wrote an Oration for Iphicrates, Saul 
Harmodiutz and another accuſing Timotheus of Treaſon, 
in both which he overcame. But when Iphicrates took 
upon him the Examination of Timotheus's Actions, and 
wou'd purge him of the Allegation of Treafon, | Lycias 
wrote an Oration for him to deliver in his Bee 
upon which he was acquitted; but Timotheus was fined 
in a conſiderable Sum of Money: He likewiſe- delive- 
red an Oration at the Olympic Games, in which he 
endeavour'd to convince the Greeks, of how great Ad- 
. vantage it wou'd be to 'em, if they coul'd but Upaflle 
8 oa joyn 0 pull down the Tyrant Dienyſi 15. 
SOCRATES. IM. 
Me ater was the don of Theodorus and; Se 
reckon'd among the meaner fort of Citizens, and a 
Nan who kept Servants under him to make Flutes, by 
which he got ſo much Money, as enabled him not on- 
ly to bring up his Children after the moſt gentile Man- 
ner, but likewiſe to maintain a Choire (for beſides Jo- 
trates, he had other Sons, vix. Teleſippus, and Diomneſt us, 
and one Danghter.) And hence we may ſuppoſe thoſe 
two comical Poets, Ariſtophanus and Stratis, took occaſi- 
on to briag him on the Stage. He lived about the 
_ eighty fixta Olympiad, Lyfmachus the Myrrbunuſion 
being Governour, about two and twenty Years after 
Lyſias, and ſeven before Plato When he was a Boys 
| he was as well educated as any of the Arbemar Children, 
being under the Tuition of Prodicus the Can, Gorgias 
the Leentine, Tiſias the Sracuſan, and Theramenes the 
Rhetorician, u hom when he was to be apprehended by 
the Order of the Thirty Tyrants, and flying for Succor 
to the Altar ot the Senate, only Jſectates ſtood his Friend, 
and for a long time concead him. But after ſome time 
 Theramenes adviſed Hm bv delt, becauſe, he told . 


, 


— 
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it would be an Aggravation of his Grief, if any of his 
Friends ſhonld come into Trouble for and with him. 
And *tis {aid, that he made uſe of certain Inſtitutions of 
Rhetoric, compoſed by him when he was flandered in 
Court; which Inſtitutions have ſince born. Boton's 
„ eee 2 2 

When ocrates was come to Man's Eſtate, he med- 
led with nothing of State Affairs, both becauſe he had 
a very weak Voice, and becauſe he was ſomething ti- 
morous ; and beſides theſe two Impediments, his Eſtate 
was much impair'd by theLoſs of a great part of his Pa- 
trimony in the War with the Lacedemonians. It is the 
Opinion of tome, that he compos'd ſome Orations, and 
eſpecially one concerning Barter. Having ſet up a 
School, he gave himſelf much to Writing, and the 
Study of Philoſophy, and then he wrote his Panegyri- 
cal Oration, and others which were uſed tor Advice, 
ſomeof which he deliver'd himſelf, and others he gave 
to others to pronounce for him; aiming thereby to per- 
ſwade the Greeks to the Study and Practice of ſuch things 
as were of moſt immediate concern to them. But his 
Endeavours in that way proving to no purpoſe, he 
gave thoſe things over, and opened a School in Chios 
firſt, as ſome will have it, having for a Beginning nine 
Scholars; and when they came to him to pay him 
for their Schooling, he weeping ſaid, Now I ſee plainly 
that I am ſold to my Scholars. He admitted all into his 
10 the LE who deſir'd it. He was the firſt, that 
made a Separation between Brawling, and Solld Plead- 
ing and Arguments, to which latter be rather addiged 
himſelf. He inſtituted a Form of Magiſtracy in Chios, 
much the ſame with that at Arbenus, No School-maſter 
ever got ſo much, that he built and maintain'd a 
Gally at his own Charge. He had more than an hun- 
dred Scholars, and among others Timotheus the Son of 
Conon was One, with whom he viſited many Cities, and 


_ compoſed theEpiſtles which Timotheus ſent to the Athes 


nian; Who for his pains gave him a Talent of out 
that which he got of Samos. The «s likew {. the 
the Writer of Tra- 
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Vi 

gedy, and Theodecles, who afterwards wrote Tragedies. bu 
too, were all Vocrates Scholars. (The laſt of theſe had of 
a Monument in the way to Cyamites, as we go to Eleu- Wl i 
ſines, of which now remains only Rubbiſh, there alſo tic 
he ſet up with his, the Statues of other famous Poets, WI 
of all which, only Homer's is to be ſeen.) Leodamus allo W 
the Athenian, and Lacritus who gave Lows to the Athe- 


nians, were both his Scholars: And ſome ſay Hyperides 
and Iſæus too. They add likewiſe, that Demoſthenesallo 
was very deſirous to learn of him; and becauſe he 
cou'd not give the full Rate, which was a thouſand 
Drachms, he offer'd him two hundred, the fifth part, 
if he wou'd teach him but the fifth part of his Art pro- 
' portionable: To whom Iſocrates a ſwer'd, We do not uſe 
. impart our Skill by halves, but as Men 
fell goed Fiſh whale, gr altogether, ſo, if thou haſt a Deſire. 
to learn, we will teach thee our full Art, and not à piece of it. 
He died in the Year when Cheronides was Goveroour , 
when being as Hippocrates's public Exerciſe, he receiv'd 
the News of the Slaughter at Charonea; for he was the 
Cauſe of his own Death by a four Days Faſt, which 
he then made, pronouncing juſt at his Departure the 
three Verſes Which begin the three Tragedies of Eus 
ripides;, e JJV. gt 1 
Danaus, Father of the fiſty Siſt ers. 
Hpelops, Son of, Tantalus, in queſt of Piſa, 
Cadmus, in time paſt going from Sidonia. Py 
Ne lived ninety eight Years, or, as ſome ſay, a hun- 
area, not being able to behold Greece the fourth time 
brought into Slavery. The Year or, as ſome ſay, four 
Years betare he died, he wrote his Panethenaic Oration; 
his Panegyric Otation' ten Years before, as ſome tell 
us, fifteen, which he is ſuppoſed to have tranſlated out 
of Gorgias the Teontine and Lyſias, Nis Oration con- 
cerning Barter, he wrote when he was eighty two years 
| old; and that to Philip a little before his Death. When 
| he was old, he adopted Aphareis, the youngeſt of the 
| three Sons of Plathane,the Daughter of Hippias the Ora- 
| — tor, whom he married for his Son. He was very _ 5 
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but in reſpect of the great Sums of Money he exacted 
of his Scholars; and beſides that, he had at one time 
twenty Talents of Nicocles, Kiug of Cyprus, for an Ora- 
tion, which he dedicated to him. By reaſon of his 
Riches he became obnoxious to the Envy of others, and 
was three times named to build a Galley, which he e- 
vaded twice by the aſſiſtance of his Son and a coun- 
terfeit Sickneſs; but the third time he undertook it, 
tho? the Charge prov'd very great. A Father tell- 
ing him, that he had allow'd his Son no other Compa- 
nion then one Slave; 1/ocrates reply'd, Go thy way then, 
for one Slave thou ſhalt have two. He ſtrove for the Prize 
which Artemiſia dedicated to the Honour and Memory 
of her Husband Mauſolus; but that Oration is loft. He 
wrote alſo another Oration in praiſe of Helen, and one 
for Aropagus. Some ſay, that he died when he had 

faſted nine Days, ſome again, at four Days end; and 
that his Death took its Date from the Funeral Solem- 
nities of thoſe that loſt their Lives at Cheronea. His 


Son Aphareus likewiſe wrote ſeveral Orations. He lies 


buried with all his Family near Syn#ſarges, on the Left- 
hand of the Hill; For there are interred Iſocrates and 
his Father Theodorus, and his Mother, and her Siſter 
Anaco, and his adoptive Son Aphareus, Socrates the Son 
of Anaco, and Tſocrates his Brother, bearing his Father's 
Name, and Jſocrates's Nephews, the Sons of Aphareus, 
Aphareus and his Father Theodorus, and his Wife Platha- 
ne, the Mother of his adopted Apharens ; On the Tombs 
of whom were erected ſix Tables, which are now de- 
moliſhed. But upon the Tomb of J7focrates himſelf was 
placed a Ram thirty Cubits high, and on that a Mer- 
maid of ſeven Cubits ; which was an Emblem of his 


Eloquence ; there is nothing more extant. There was 


alſo near ita Table having his Poets and School-ma- 
ſter on it; and among the reſt, Gorgias inſpecting a 
Czleſtial Globe, and Hocrates ſtanding by him. There 
is likewiſe a Statue of his of Braſs in Eleuſine, dedicated 
by Timothy the Son of Conon, before the Entry of the 
Porch, with this Inſcription; © e 
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To the Fame and Honour of Iſocrates, 

This Statue”s Sacred to the Goddeſſes ; 

The Gift of Timothy. EY e 
This Statue was made by Leochares. There are three- 
ſcore Orations which bear his Name; of which, if we 
credit Pionyſius, only five and twenty ate genuin; but 


according to Cecilius, twenty eight; and the reſt are ac- 


counted ſpurious. He was an utter Stranger to Oſten- 


tation, inſomuch, that when there came at one time 
three Perſons to hear him declaim, he admitted but two 


of them, deſiring the third to come the next Day, for 
that two at once were to him as a full Theatre. He 


uſed to tell his Scholars that he taught his Art for ten 


Pounds; but he would give any Man ten thouſand, that 


cou'd teach him to be bold, and give him a good utte- 
rance. And being once asked, how he who was not 


very eloquent himſelf, cou'd make others ſo; he an- 
ſwered, Juſt as a Whetſtone cannot cut, yet it wall ſharpen 
Knives for that purpoſe. Some ſay, that he wrote Inſti- 


tutions to the Art of Oratory ; others are of Opinion, 
that he had no Mefhod of Teaching, but onlyExerciſe. He 
wou'd never ask any thing of a Free- born Citizen, He 


uſed to injoyn his Scholars being preſent at public Acts, 
to repeat to him what was there delivered. He conceiv d 


no little Sorrow for the Death of Socrates, inſomuch, 
that the next Day he put himfelf in Mourning. Being 


asked what was the Uſe and Force of Rhetoric, he 
auſwer'd, To make great Matters appear ſmall, and ſmall 


great. Ata Feaſt with Nicroceon, the Tyrant of Cyprus 
being deſired by ſome of the Company to declaim up, 


on ſome Theme, he made anſwer, That that was not 4 


Seaſon for him to ſpeak his Mind, and he had no mind then 
to be Seaſonable. Happening once to ſee Sophocles the 
Tragedian amoroully ey ing a comely Boy, he faid to him, 
It will become thee, Sophocles, not only to reſtrain thy Hands, 
but lo turn away thine Eyes. When Ephorus of Cunes left 
his School, before be had arriv'd at any good Profici- 
eney, his Father Demophilus ſent him again with a ſe- 


cond Sum of Money in his Hand; at which, {crates 
: ſtmilling, 
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ſmiling, he jocoſely calPd him Diphorus; that is, one 


that pays twice for his Learning. Howeyer, he took 4 
great deal of Pains and Care with him, and went ſo far, 
as to put him in the way of writing Hiſtory. 80 
He was wantonly given; and vſed to lie upon a Straw 
Mat for Eis Bed, and his Bolſter was commonly made 


moiſt with Saffron. He never married while he was 


was young, but in his old Age he kept a Miſs, whoſe 


Name was Layifca, and by hei he had a. Daughter,who 
died in the twelfrh Year of her Age, before ſhe was mar- 


ried. He afterwards married Plathane, the Wife of 


Hippia the Rhetorician, who had three Sons, the youngeſt 
of which Aphareus by Name, he adopted for his own, as 


we ſaid before; and he erected a brazen Statue to him 


near Ohmpius, as it were a Column, with an Inſcription 
pee 1 — 


Un veneration of the mighty Jove, 
His noble Parents and the Gods above, 
Aphareus this Statue here has ſet, 

The Statue of Iſocrates his Father. e 

He is ſaid to ha ve run a Race on a ſwift Horſe, when 
he was but a Boy; for he is to be ſeen in this Poſture 
in the Cittadel or Tower, in the Tennis Court of the 
Prieſt of Minerva, in a Statue. There were but 
two Suits commenced againſt him in his whole Life; 
one whereof was with 27-paclides,who provoked him to 


Barter; at the Tryal of which, he could not be pre- 


ſonally preſeat, by reaſon of Sickneſs; but ſending A- 
phareus, he nevertheleſs overcame. The other Suit was 
commenced againſt him by Lyſimachus, who wou'd have 
him come to a Barter, and likewiſe to be at the Charge 


of maintaining a Gally for the commonwealth In 


this Caſe he was overthrown, and forced to depoſite 


the Money. But there was likewiſe a piece of Pain- 


ting of his in Pompeinm. Aphareus alſo wrote Orations 
both judicial and deliberative; as alſo a few Tragedies, 

to the Number of thirty ſeven; of which two are an- 
ſwer'd. He began to make his Works public in the 
Year of Lyſiſtratus, and continued it to the Year of Sy- 


figenes, 4 


There were to be ſeen in the Cittadel, the Statues of 
their Mother, of Jocrates, Theedorus ann Anaco their 
Mothers Siſter. That of the Mothers is placed juſt by 
the Image of Health, or the Inſcription being chang'd, 

of Anaco, She had two Sons, Alexander by Canes, and 
Uſicles by Lyſtas. e 
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ſigenes, that is, eight and twenty Years He: wrote like- | 
. wioͤtiſe fix civil Plays, and twice 
From Leneus, together went away with the 
one of the Names Prize, and by other Actors he play'd 
of Bacchus. two more, which he call'd * re. Ml 

7 „ cs | 

: 

| 


: IS AUS v. 1 
IF Ss was born in Chalcis, when he came to Athens, 
he read Lyfass Works, whom he imitated ſo well, 
both as to his Stile, and his way of Reaſoning, that he 
who was not very well acquainted with their manner of 
Writing, could not tell which of the two was Author 
of many of their Orations. He flouriſhed, after the 
Peloponeſian War, as we may conjecture from his Ora- 
tions, and was 1n repute till the Reign of Philip, He 
taught De moſthenes, not at his School, but privately, who 
gave him ten thouſand Drachms, by which Bulineſs he 
became very f:mous. Some ſay that he compos'd Ora- 
tions for Demoſthenes,which he pronounced in oppoſition 
to his Tutors. He left behind him ſixty four Orations, 
of which hfty are his own; as likewiſe ſome peculiar 
Inſtitutions of Rhetoric. He was the firſt that uſed to 
ſpeak or write figuratively, and who addicted himſelf 
to civil Matters; which Demoſthenes chieſty followed. Theo- 
pompus the Comedian makes mention of himin his Theſexs. 
n A SCHNEE 8 
TE was the Son of that Atrometus, who being ba- 
niſhed by the thirty Tyrants, was thereby a Means 
ot reducing the Common-wealth to the Government 
of the People, and of his Wife Glaucothea; by Deſcent 
a Cot hoc idian. He was neither nobly born, nor 
Rich; but in his Vouth, being ſtrong and well ſet, he 
addicted himſelt to all forts of bodily Excerciſes, and 
afterwards, if we may credit Demoſthenes, having a very 
leur Voice and good Pronunciation, he took to play- 
ing 
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ing of Tragedies, and in this he ſerved Ariſtodemus in 
his Bacchanals, playing in the School only the third 
Parts of the ancient Tragedies. When he was but a 
Boy, he was aſſiſting to his Father in teaching little 
Children their Letters, and when he was grown up, he 
liſted himſelf a private Centinel. Some think he was 
brought up under Socrates and Pla; but Cecilius will 
have it that Leodamus was his Maſter. Being concern'd 
in the Affairs of the Common-wealth, he openly acted 
in oppoſition to Demoſthenes and his Faction; and was 
therefore employed in ſeveral Embaſſies, and eſpecially in 
one to Philip, to treat aboutArticies of Peace. For which- 

Demoſthenes accuſed him for being theCauſe of theOver- 

throw and Ruin of the Phocæans, and the Enflamer of 

War; which part he would have him thought to have 

acted in the Diet of the Amphyctions who choſe him one 
of their Deputies in that Aſſembly z; and having made 
them a convenient Haven, put themſelves under Philips 


Protection, who being aſſiſted by Aſchines, took the 
Affair in hand, and ſoon conquer'd all Phocis. But eA/- 


chines, notwithſtanding all that Demoſthenes could do, 
being favour'd by Eubulus the Son of Spintharus, a Pro- 
balluſian, who pleaded in his behalf, he carry'd his 
Cauſe by thirty Voices, and ſo was clear'd. Though 
ſome tell us,that there were Orations prepared by ſome 
Orators ; but the News of the Conqueſt of Cheronea 
_ a ſtop to the preſent Proceedings, and ſo the Suit 
TTT! 5 BD SE 
Some time after this, Philip being dead, and his Son 


Aleæ ander marching into Aſia, Æſchines impeachedcraſi- 


phon for acting againſt the Laws, in paſſing a Decree in 


favour of Demoſthenes. But he having not the fifth part of 


the Voices of the People on his fide, he was forced to 
go in Exile to Rhodes, becauſe he would not pay the 
Mulct of a thouſand Drachms, in which he was fined, 
being overthrown at the Bar. Others ſay, that to add 
to his Crime, he would not depart the City; and that 
he went to Alexander at Epheſus. But upon the Death 
of Alexander, when the Tumult was at the higheſt, he 
went to Rhodes. and there opened a Shool and taught. 
And 
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And on a time pronouncing the Oration which he had 


formerly made againſt Ceſiphon to pleaſure the Rhodi ant, 


he did it with that Grace, that they wondred how he 


cou'd fail of carrying his Cauſe, if he pleaded ſo well 
for himſelf: Bur, wonder not, ſaid he, that I was o ver- 
thromn, becauſe ye did not hear D emoſt hene pleading againſt 
me. He left a School behind him at Rhodes, which was 
afterwards call'd the Rhodian School. Thence he ſailed 
to Samos, and there iu a ſhort; time died. He had a 


very good Voice, as both Demoſthenes and Demochares 


teſtified of him. 


Four Orations bear his Name, one of which was a- 


gainſt Tim arc has, one concerning a falſe Ambaſſage, a 
third againſtCreſiphon, which three are really his own; 
but the fourth, call'd Deliaca, is none of his; for though 
he was named to plead the Cauſe of the Temple at 
Delos, yet Demoſthenes tell ns that Hyperides was choſen 


in his itead; He fays himlelf, that he had two Bro- 
_ Thers, Aphobus and Pemeohares. He was the firft- that 


brought the Arbenians the News of the Victory obtain- 
ed at Tamyne, tor which he was crowned. Some report 
that e#/chines was. never any mans Scholar; but having 
learned to write ind ifferently weil, he by that means ar- 
rived to his Skill in Rhetoric. His firſt public A ppea- 
rance was in a Speech againſt Philip; with which the 
People being plenied, he was imediately choſen to 


go Ambaſſador to the Arc adi ans, and being come this 


ther he raiſed ſome thouſands of Men againſt Philip. He 
indicted Timaichss for Keeping a Brothel, who fearing 
the Iſſue, deſerted his Cauſe and hang'd himſelf, as De- 
moſthenes ſomewhere inform us. Being imploy'd with 
Crefiphon and Demoſthenes tn an Embaſſige to Philip to 
treat of Peace, he appear*d the moſt acompliſned of the 
three. Another time al ſo he was the tenth Man fent 
in Amhaſſage to conclude a Peace, and being afterwards 
call'd to anſwer it, he was acquitted, as we ſaid before. 


ZLTYCORGUS VH: 


1 | Yeurgus was the Son of Jycopbron, and Grandſon of 


that Lycurous whom the thirty Iyrants put to 
| Death 
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Death, by the Procurement of Ari ſtodimus the Batiſian, 
who alſo being Queſtor, or Treaſurer of the Greeks, was 
baniſned in the time of the Popular Government. He 
was 4 Butadian by Country, of the Line or Family of 
the Etrobutades. He receiv'd his firſt Inſtitutions of Phi- 
loſophy from Plato the Philoſopher. But afterward en- 
tring himſelf a Scholar to Jſocrates the Orator, he em- 
ploy'd his Study about Affairs of the Common-wealth. 
And to his care was commited the Diſpoſal and Ma- 
nagement of the City-Stock, and ſo he executed the 
Office of Treaſurer-General for the ſpace of fifteen 
Years; in which time there went through his Hands 
fourteen Millions of Talents, or as ſome will have it, 
fourſcoure Millions, ſix hundred and fifty, It was the 
OratorStratocles that procured him thisPreferment,who 
as his Friend recommended him to the People, though 
he was firſt choſen for his own ſake: for there was a- 
Law, that no Man ſhow'd be choſen Treaſurer for a- 
bove the Term of five Years. But Lycurgus plyed his 
Buſineſs cloſely, both Summer and Winter, in the Ad- 
miniſtration of public Affairs. And being entruſted to 
make Proviſion of all Neceſlaries for the Wars, he re- 
formed many Abuſes that werecrept into the Common- 
wealth. He built four hundred Galleys for the uſe of 
the Public: And prepar'd and fitted a Place for public 
Exerciſes in Lyceum, and planted Trees before it; he 
likewiſe built a Wreſtling Court, and was at laſt made 
Surveyor of the Theatre of Bacchus. He was likewiſe 
of ſo great repute among all ſorts, that he was entruſted 
with two hundred and fifty Talents of private Citizens. 
He adorn'dand beautified the City with gold and fil- 
ver Veſſels of State and golden Lawrels : He likewiſ- 
finiſhed many things that vvere as yet imperfed, as the 
Arſenals, Armories, &c. He built a Wall alſo about 
the ſpacious Panathenaic Cloiſter, and made level a 
piece of uneven Ground, given by one Diſicas to Lycur- 
gus for the uſe of the City. The keeping of the City 
vas committed vvholly to his Care, and Povver to ap- 
prehend Maletactors, of vvhom he clear'd the City bj 
degrees: So that ſome Sophiſters vvere vyont to ſay, 
that 
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that Lycurgus did not dip his Pen in Ink, but in Blood. 
And therefore it vvas, that yvhen "Alexander demanded 
bim of the People, they vvould not deliver him up. 
When Philip made the ſecond War upon the Athenians, 


he vvas employed vvith Demoſthenes and Polyeucles in an MW" 
Embaſſie to Peloponneſus and other Cities. He vvas al- MW! 
vvays in great reputeand eſteem vvith the Achenians,and MO 
looked upon as a man of that Juſtice and Integrity * 
that in the Courts of Judicature his good Word was at .: 
all times prevailent on the Behalf of thoſe Perſons for u 
vyhom he undertook to ſpeak. He vvas the Author of M- 
ſeveral 1 avvs ; one of vyhich vvas, that there ſhou'd be MV" 
certain Comedies plaid at the Chytrian Solemnities, and . 
vyhoever of the Poets or Players ſhon'd come off Victor, E 
he ſhou'd thereby be inveſted vvith a Freedom, vyhlch Yu 
| before vvaSnot lavvful . and ſo he revived a Solemnity, iy 
vvhich for vvant of Encon.agement, had for ſome time M* 
before been out of requeſt. Another of his Lavvs, vvas b 

that the City ſhow'tl erect Statues to the Memory of 
Aſcbylus, Sophocles and Euripides; and that their Tra- 
gedies being fairly engroſſed, ſhou'd be preſerved in the 4 
public Conſiſtory, and that they ſhou'd be read by the f 
N public Notaries, becavſe it was not lawful for the Play- h 
1 ers to act them. A third Law propoſed by him, was, \ 
| That no Athenian, nor any Perſon inhabiting in .4rbers, Ml \ 
i ſmou'd be permitted to ſell a Captive, who was free ! 
Mi before, to be a Slave, without the Conſent of his for- 
1 mer Maſter. Further, that in Piræeum there ſhou'd be n 
i at laſt three circular Dances play'd to Neptune; and . 
"il that to the Victor in the firſt, ſhou'd be given ten “ 
"Ml ponnds; to the ſecond, eight; and to the third, fix. © 
it Alſo, that no Woman ſhould go to Flerſinein a Coach Ml © 
| leſt the Poor ſhow'd appear more deſpicable than the IM* 
| Rich, and ſo be dejected and cat down; and that who- Ill : 
| ever ſnou'd ride in a Coach contrary to this Law ſhou'd | 
be fin'd fix thouſand Drachms. And when even his 

_ own Wife was taken in the Violation of it, he paid to 
the Diſcoverers of it a whole Talent, for which being 


afterwards call'd in queſtion by the People: See therefore, 
faid he, Iain call'd to anſwer for giving, and net for re- 
ceiviug Money. 8 e ee 

As 


1 
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As he was walking one Day in the Streets, he ſaw an 
Officer lay Hand on Xenocretes the Philoſopher, and 
then nothing wou'd ſerve his turn but the Philoſopher 
nuſt to Priſon, becanſe he had not depoſited the Tri- 
bute due from Strangers; he with his Staff ſtruck the 
Officer on the Head for his unmannerly Roughneſs to- 
ward a Perſon of that Character, and freeing Yenocra- 
es, caſt the other into Priſon in his ſtead. And not ma- 
ny Days after, .Xenocrates meeting with the Children of 
Lycurgus, I made the more haſte, ſaid he, to them, to give 
your Father Thanks for his Friendſhip to me, becauſe I heard 
his undeſerved Kindneſs commended by all People where I go. 
He made likewiſe ſeveral Decrees, in which he made 
uſe of the Works of Euclides, one very expert in ſuch 
Matters, Though he was rich enough, yet he was uſed 
2 co wear the ſame Coat, and the {ame Shoos every Day, 
both Summer and Winter. Becauſe he was not ſo rea- 
dy and apt as ſome others, to ſpeak to any thing ex 
tempore, he uſed to imitate and ſtudy Day and Night, 
And to the end he might not at any timeoverſleep lim 
ſelf, and ſo loſe time from his ſtudy, he uſed to cover 
himſelf on his Bed only with a Sheep's-skin, with the 
Wooll on, and to lay a hard Bolſter under his Head. 
When one reproached him for being in fee with Rheto= 
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h ricians, when he ſtudied his Orations, he anſwered „ 
That, if a Man wor'd promiſe to reſtore his Sons better, he 
85 5 | ns C2 22 ' 
vd give him not only a thouſand Deniers; but half bat 
d he was worth. He took the Liberty of ſpeaking boldly 
n upon all occaſions, by reaſo1 of his Greatneſs ; as when 
„ Zonce the Atheniars interrupted him in his ſpeaking, he 
4 Nccryed out, O thou Corcyræan Whip, hom many Talents art 


hon worth? And another time, when ſome wou'd rank 
55 Alexander among the Gods; What manner of God, ſaid 
4 he, muſt he be, when all that go out of his Temple bad need 
to be dipp'd in Water to parifie themſelves? „ 
After his Death, Mencſechmus accuſing and indicting 
18 them by Virtue of an Inſtrument drawn by Thracycles; 
his Sons were deliver'd to the eleven Executioners of 
N25 Juſtice. But Demoſthenes, being in Exile, wrote to the 
| Athenians, to let them know that they were wrongfully 


A D accuſed; 
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- accuſed, and that therefore they did not well to hear 
their Accuſers; upon which they recanted what they 
had done, and ſet them at liberty again; Democles, who 
was Theophraſtus's Scholar, likewiſe pleading in their 
Defence. Iycurgus and ſome of his Poſterity were buri- 
ed publickly, at, or near the Temple of Minerva Pœo- 
nia, where their Monuments ſtand in the Garden of 
Melanthius the Philoſopher,on which are Inſcriptions to 
Lycurgus and his Children, which are yet extant. The 
greateſt thing he did while he lived, was his raiſing the 
Revenue of the Commons totally from ſixty Talents, as 
he found it, to twelve hundred. When he found be 
muſt die, he was by his own appointment carried into 
the Temple, and into the Senate-houſe; being willing 
before his Death to give an account of his Adminiſtra- 
tion: And no Man daring to accuſe him of any thing 
except one Aſencſæchmus; having purged himſelf from 


thoſe Calumnies he caſt upon him, he was carried 


Home again, where in a ſhort time he ended his Life. 
He was always accounted Honeſt, his Orations were 
_ commended for the Eloquence they carried in them, 
and though he was often accuſed, yet he never was o- 
yerthirown Many St. 

Hie had three Children by Ca/zfs, the Daughter of 
Abron, and Siſter of Calaus Avroy's Son, by Deſcent a 
| Baicſian, I mean, of him, who when Cheronaas was 
Governour, was Treaſurer, or Pay-maſter to the Army. 
Of this Affinity Dinarchus ſpeaks in his Oration againſt 
Paſtius. He left behind him three Sons, Abron, Lycur- 
gus and 35 z ol which, Abhron and Iycurgus died 
without Iſſue, though the firſt, Abron, did for ſome 
time act very acceptably and worthily in Affairs of the 
Common- wealth. Lycophrez marrying Calliſtomacha, 
the Daughter of Philip Aixenes, hegat Calliſto, who mar- 
ried Cleombrotus the Son of Dinocrates the Acharnani an, 
to whom ſhe bare Lycopiroz, who being adopted by his 
Grand Father, died without Iſſue. He being dead,Socrates 
married Caliſto, of whom he had his Son Symmachus. 
To him was born Ariſtonymus, to Ariſtonymus, Charmides, 
who was the Father of Philippe. Of her and Lyſander 
whe | came 
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came Medius, who alſo was an Interpreter, one of the 
Eumolpides. He begat two Children of Timothea, the 
Daughter of Glaucus, viz. Laodamia and Medius, who 
were Prieſts of Neptune Erectheus; alſo Philippe a 
Daughter, who was afterward Prieſteſs of Minerva: 


for before; ſhe was married Diocles the Milettean, to 


whom ſhe bare a Son named Diocles, who was a Col- 
lonel of a Regiment of Foot. He married Hediſte, the 
Daughter of Abron, and of her begat Philippide and 
Nicoſtrata; whom Themiſtosles the Torch-bearer, $0n _ 
of Theophraſtus married, and by her had Theophraſtias 


and Diocles, and he likewiſe conſtituted the Prieſthood 


of Neptune Erectheus. 


'Tis ſaid, that he penn'd fifteen Orations. He was 


often Crown'd by the People, and had Statues dedica- 
ted to him. His Image in Braſs was ſet up in Ceramis 
cum, by order of the Public, in the time of Anaxicra- 
res; in whoſe time alſo it was order'd that he and his 


_ eldeſt Son ſhowd be provided for with Diet in Prytane- 
umz and he being dead, Lychophron his eldeſt Son ſued for 
that Donation. This Lycurgus allo. was uſed frequently * 


to plead on the account of Sacred things; and accuſed 


 Hntolichus the Areopagite, Lyſicles the Pretor Aemades 


the Son of Aemias. Meneſachmus, and many others, all 
whom he cauſed to be condemned as guilty. Diphilas alſo 
was called in queſtion by him, for impairing and dimi- 


8 niſhing the Props of the Metal Mines, and ſo unjuſtly 


making himſelf Rich, and cauſed kim to be condemned 
to die, according to the Proviſion made by the Laws in 


that Caſe. He gave out of his own Stock, fifty Drachme 
to every Citizen; the Sum total of which Donation, a- 
mounted to one hundred and ſixty Talents; but ſome 
ſay he gave a pound of Silver to each. He likewiſe ac 


cuſed Ariſtogiton, Cleocrates and Aut olimus, for appearing 
as Free- men, when they were known to be but as it were 
Slaves. He was Sirnamed Lyc urgus Ibis, which in En- 
gliſh ſounds, A black Stork ; and they would compare 
him to Xenophon Nicteris, which in plainer terms, is Owl. 


His Anceſtors derived their bedigree from Erefthexs, 


the Son of the Earth, and of Vulcan; but he was near- 
D2 ET ek 
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eſt to Lycomedes and Iycurgus, w hom the People honour- 
ed with public Solemnities. There is a Succeſſion of their 
Race of the Prieſts of Neptune, in a compleat Table 
which is placed in the Temple at Erectheium, drawn by 
Iſmenias the Chaleidian; in the ſame place alſo ſtood the 
Images of Iycurgus, and of his Son Abron, Lycurgus and 
Lyciphron ;, and by them Timarchus and Cephiſodotus the 
Son of Praxiteles. His Son Abron dedicated the Table, 
and coming to the Prieſthood by right of Succeſſion, 


he reſigned to his Brother Lycophron, and hence it is 


Painted as giving a Trident. But Lycargzs had made a 
Draught of all his Actions, and hung it on a Column 
before the Wreſtling-Court built by himſelf, that all 
might read that would; and no Man could accuſe him 
of any Offence. He likewiſe referred to the People, 
the Crowning of Neoptolc mus, the Son of Articles, and 
to dedicate Statues to him, becauſe he had promiſed 


and undertaken to cover the Altar of Apollo in the Mar- 


ket with Gold, according to the Order of the Oxacle. 
He decreed Honours likewiſe to Diotimus, the Son of 


Diopithes of Funomos, in the year when Cleſicles was 


| Governour, „ 
DEMO STEHEN ES. VIII. 


my Emoſthenes, the Son of Demoſthenes, by Cleobule, the 


Daughter of Gilon, a Pæanian by Deſcent ; he 
was left an Orphan by his Father, when be was but 
ſeven years old, together with a Siſter of the Age of 


five. Being kept by his Mother during his Non-age, 
he went to School to //ecrates, ſay ſome, but the Gene- 
rality are of Opinion that he was Pupil to //exs the hal- 


cidian, who lived in Athens, and was Jſecrates's Scho- 
lar. Some fay he was initiated by Thucidides and Plato, 


and they affirm that he more eſpecially followed the laſt 
of theſe two. Hegeſias the Aagnefpian writes. that he 
intreated his Maſter's Leave to go hear Calliſtratus the |} 
Son of Empedus, an Ampbiduran, a noble Orator, and 


ſometime Commander of a Troop of Horſe, who had 


dedicated an Altar to Mercury Ag oraios, and Was tO 
make an Oration to the People: Whom, when he 
| heard 
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heard him, he loved, and ſo long as he continued at 
Athens, became his Diſciple. Fa" Fg: 
But Calliffratus being ſometime after baniſhed,” De- 
moſthenes being arrived at ſome years of Maturity, he 
joyned with Jocrates and Plato. After this, he took J- 
ſens into his Houſe, and for the ſpace of four years la- 
bour'd very hard in imitation of his Orations. Though 
Clefibius in his Book of Philoſophy, affirms, that by the 
help of Callias the Syracyſian, he got the Orations of 
Zethus the Amphipolite, and by the aſſiſtance of Chari- 
cles, thoſe alſo of Alcidamus the Chariſtian, and devoted 
himſelf to the Imitation of them. When he came to 
Age, in the Year of Timocrates, he call'd his Tutors | 
and Guardians to acconnt for their Male-adminiſtrati- 
on, 1n not allowing him what was fitting and requiſite 
out of his Eſtate, while he was under their Tuition. 
And thefe Tators or Guardians were three, Aphobus, 
Theripides and Demopbon, alias Demea, the laſt of whom, 


being his Uncle, he charged more ſeverely than the o- 


ther two. He arreſted each of them in an Action of ten 
1alents, and caſt them, but did not exact of them what 
the Law had given iim. DB TH 
When Ariſtophon,by the reaſon of his Age, cou'd not 
hold the Government any longer, he was choſen Chora- 
gor, or Oyerſeer of the Dances. During the Executi- 


on of which Office, Medias the Anagiraten ſtriking him 


as he was ordering the Dances in the Theatre, he ſued 

him upon it, but let fall his Suit upon Aediass paying 

him three thouſand Drachms. e Ba 
'Tis reported of him, that while he was a Youth; he 


confined himſelf to a Den or Cave, and there ſtudied his ; | 


Oration, and ſhaved half of his Read, that he might not 
be allured to divert himſelf from it; and that he lay up- 
on a very narrow Bed, that he might awake and riſe the 
ſooner. And for that he cou'd not very well pronounce 
the letter R. He accuſtomed himſelf very much to that, 
that he might maſter it if poſſible; and uſing likewiſe 
an unſeemly Motion of his Shoulder when he ſpake at 
any time, he remedied that by a Spit, or, as ſome ſay, 
2 Sword ſtuck in the 9 juſt over his * 
ü D 3 . 
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the Fear of being prick'd with it might break him off that 
indecent Geſture. They report of him further, that 
when he cou d declaim pretty well, that he had a ſort 
of Looking-glaſs as bigas himſelf, and uſed always in 
declaiming, to look in that, to the end he might ſee, 
and correct what was amiſs, He uſgd likewiſe at ſome 
certain times to go down to the Phalerian Shore, to the 


end, that being accuſtomed to the Surges, and Noiſe of 
the Waves, he might not be daunted by the Clamors of 


the People, when he ſhou'd at any time declaim in pub- 
lic. And being naturally ſhort winded, he gave Neop- 
tolemus a Player, ten thouſand- Drachms to teach him 
to pronounce long Sentezices in one Breath . 
Afterwards, betaking bimſelf to the affairs of the 
Common- wealth and finding the People divided into 
two different Factions, one in favour of Philip, and the 


other ſtanding for the Liberties and Properties of the 


Peaple ; he took part with them that oppoſed PHilip, 
and always perſwaded the Citizens to help thoſe who 


were in danger and trouble by Philips Oppreſſion; ta- 
king for his Companions in Council, Hyperides, Nauſic les, 


Polyenctus and Diotimus; and then he drew the Thebans, 
Eubæans, Corcyreans, Corintinans, Bæotiaus, and many 
more into a League with the Athenians. Being abroad 
oneday, and his Memory t ailing him, his Oration was 


hiſs'd; Which made him return home very heavy and 


melancholy ; and being met by Eunomus the Thraſian, 
an old Man, by him he was comforted and encouraged, 


 Butthietly he was animated by Audronicuùs the Hayer, 
who told him that his Orations were excellent, but that 
he wanted ſomething of Action. And fo when he was 
asked what was the firſt part of Oratory, he anſwered, 


Alion; and which was the ſecond, he replied, Action; 


and which was the third, he ſtill anſwered, Acton. Ano- 
ther time, declaiming publickly, and uſing Expreſſions 
too youthrul for one ot his Years and Gravity, he was 


laugh'd at, and ridicuPd by the Comedians, Antipha- 


nes and Timocles, who. in deriſion uſed to repeat ſuch 
' Phraſes as theſe, as utter d by him 
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By the Earth, by the Fountains, by the Rivers, by the 
For having ſworn thus in preſence of the People, he 
raiſed a Tumult about him. He likewiſe once ſware 
by Aſclepius, and made the Antepenultima long throught 
ſome Miſtake, and yet afterward defend it: For this 
Aſclepius was called, did, in, that is, a mild God, by 
which Name he often invoked him. But all theſe things 
he reform'd in time, being ſometime converſant with 
Eubulides the Mileſian Rhetorician, Being on a time 
preſent at the Olympic Games, and hearing Lamac hus 
the Terinean ſound the Praiſes of Philip, and of Alexan- 
der the Great, his Son, and decry the Cowardize of the 
Thebans and Olyntbians, he ſtood up in their Defence 
againſt him, and from the ancient Poets he proclaim'd 
the great and noble Atchievements of the Thebans and 
Olynthians ;, and ſo elegantly he behaved himſelf in this 
Affair, that he at once ſilenced Lamachus, and made 
im convey himſelf immediately out of the Aſſembly. 
| And even Philip himſelf, when he heard what an Ha- 
„ rangue he made againſt him, replied, That if he had 
y WM heard himſelf, he ſhould have been apt to commend him, and 
d to have choſen him to make War againſt himſelf. He was 
s uſed to compare Demoſthenes's Orations to Souldiers, for 
d tue Force they carried along with them; but the Orati- 
ons of Jſocrates to Fencers, becauſe of the Theatrical De- 
|. light that accompanied them. . 
Being about the Age of ſeven and thirty, reckoning 
from Dexitheus to Callimachus, in whole time the Ohyn- 
thians ſent to beg Aid of the Athenians againſt Philip, 
who then made War upon them, he perſwaded them 
to anſwer the Olynthians Requeſt; but in the following 
Year. in which Plato died, Philip overthrew and de- 


* 


Socrates, had ſome knowledge of Demoſthenes, either at his 
firſt Riſe, or at leaſt; when he was moſt famous and 
flouriſhing: For he wrote the Acts of the G-cets, as 
touching what paſſed at the Battle of Mantinea, in the 

D 4 „„ 


ſtroyed the Olynthians. Xcnophon alto, the Scholar of 
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Vear of Charicles; our Demeſthenes having ſome time be. 
fore overthrown Vis Guardians, in a Suit he had com- 


begg'd his Mercy; upon which Demoſthenes bid him 


to maintain a Company of mercenary Souldiers in Tha- 


Another time, being entruſted to buy Corn, he was ac- 
cuſed of defrauding the City, but cleared himſelf of the 
Aceuſation, and was acquitted. 
War upon Elatia, and overcame it, Demoſthenes with o- 
thers went to the War of Cæronea, where he is ſaid to 
have deſerted hts Colonts, and flying away, a Bramble 


hait, thinking an Enemy had overtaken him, he cry'd 
out. Save my Life, and ſay what ſhall be my Ranſom, On 


tune. And it was he that the made Orations at the Fune- 


for the reparation and adornihg of the City and Wall; 


he laid ont of his own Pocket at leaſt an hundred 


ring to prove it to be contrary to the Laws; but he 
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menced againſt them, of which mention is made alrea- 
dy. When eAchines, being condemn'd, fled toward 
Athens, Demoſthenes hearing of it, he took Horſe and| 
rode after him; which e#ſchines "underſtanding, and 
fearing to be apprehended again, he came out to meet 
Demoſthenes, and fell at his Feet, cover'd his Face, and 


ſtand up, aſſured of his Favour, and as a Pledge of it, 
gave him a Talent of Silver. He adviſed the People 


fos, and thither failed himſelt as Captain of the Galleys. 


When Prilip made 


caught hold of his Veſt behind, when turning about in 


his Buckler he had engraven for his Motto, Good For- 


rals of ſuch as died in the Field. 
After theſe things, he bent his whole Care and ſtudy 


and belides what Money he expended of the City Stock, 


pounds. And belides this, he gave ten thouſand to 
thoſe who were concern'd about things Sacred, and ta- 
king Ship, be ſail'd from Coaſt to Coaſt to collect Money 
of che Allies; far which he was often by Demorelus, Ari- 
ftoniczs and Hyperides; crowned with golden Crowns, 
and afterwards by Cref/phon. Which afterwards had like 
to have been retracted, Diodotus and Aſchines endeavou- 


defending himſelf ſo well againſt their Auctenr 
he overcame all Difficulties, his Enemies not honing 1 
Wh bert at the Votes of {ibs People. 
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After this, when Alexander the Great made his Expe- 
dition into Aſta, and Harpulus fled to Athens with a great 
dum ot Money; at firſt he wou'd not let him be enter: 
tain'd, but afterwards, he being landed, and having 
giving him a thouſand Darics, he was of another Mind; 
and when the Atheni ans determin'd to deliver Harpalus 
up to Autipater, he oppos'd it, averring that the Money 


was laid up in che Cittadel, ordering the Sum to be 


declar'd to the People, and accordingly Harpalus told 
them, it was ſeven hundred and fifty Talents, or ſome- 
what more, according to Philochorus, But when Har- 
palus broke out of the Priſon wherein he was kept till 
{ome Perſon ſhould come from Alexander, and was eſ- 
cap'd into Crete, or, as ſome will have it, into Tenaru 
in Laconia; Demoſthenes was accu ſed that he had let him 
£0 tor a Sum of Money; and that he had not given 2 
true Account of the Sum delivered to him; nor had 
he impeach'd the Negligence of the Keepers of both him 
and the Moncy; and ſo he was judicially cited by Hy- 
perides, Pytheus, Meneſc hmus, Himerew and Patrocles, 
who proſecuted him ſo ſeverly, as to cauſe him to be 
condemn'd in the Court of Areopagus; and being con- 
demn'd, he went into Exile, not being able to pay five 
fold; for he was accus'd of receiving thirty Talents: 
Others ſky, that he would not run the Riſque off a 
Tryal, but went into Baniſhment before the Day came. 
After this Tempeſt was over, when the Arbenians ſent 
Polyeuctus to the Republic of Arcadia, to draw them off 
from the Alliance of the Macedonians, he not ſuccgeding, 
Demoſthenes appear'd to ſecond him, where he reaſon d 
ſo effectually, that he eaſily prevail'd. Which procur'd 
him ſo much Creditand Eſteem, that aſter fome time a 
Gally was diſpatch'd to call him Home again. And the 
Athenians decreed, that whereas he ow'd the State thir- 
ty Talents, as a Fine laid on him for the Miſdemeanor 
he was accuſed of, he ſhou'd be excus'd only for build- 
ing an Altar to Jupiter Servator in the Piræeum; which 
Decree was firſt propos'd by Damon his near Kinſman. 
This being agreed on, he return'd to the Adminiſtra- 
tion of Affairs in the Common- wealth again, But when 
= ß . | Antipater 
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Antipater was blockt up in Lamia, and the Athenian: of- 


fer'd Sacrifices for the happy News, he happen'd, be- 
ing talking with Ageſiſtratus, one of his intimate Friends, 


to ſay, that his Judgment concerning the State of Af- 
fairs, did not jump with other Mens, for that he knew 
the Greeks were brisk and ready enough for a ſhort En- 
counter, but were not able to endure a laſting War. 


When Antipater had taken Pharſales, and threatned to 
beſiege Athens it ſelf, if they refus'd to deliver np ſuch 
Orators as had declaim'd again him: Demoſthenes ſuſ- 


pecting himſelf to be one of the Number, left the City, 


and fled firſt into Egina, that he might take Sanctuar 


in the Temple of «Aacn: ; but being afraid to truſ 
himſelf long there, he went over to Calaurea; and 


when the Athenians had decreed to deliver up thoſe O- 


rators, and him eſpecially as one of them, he continu- 


ed a Suppliant in the Temple of Neptune. When Ar- 
_ chias, who from his Office of purſuing Fugitives, was 
_ call'd Phygadotheres, came thither, who was the Scholar 


of Anaximenes the Orator ; when he, I ſay, came to 


| him, and perſwaded him to go with him, telling him, 


that no doubt he ſhould be receiv'd by Antipater as a 


Friend; he reply'd, When you play a part in a Trageay, 


you cannot perſmade me to believe you the Perſon you repre- 


ſent ;, no more ſhall you now perſwade me by your Counſel. 


And when Archias endeavour'd to force him thence, the 


_ Tawnſ-men would not ſuffer it. And Demoſthenes told 


them, that he did not flee to Calabria to ſave his Life, 


| but that he might convince the Macedonians of their Vio- 
lence committed, even againſt the Gods themſelves. 


And with that he call'd for a Writing-Table, and if we 
may credit Demetrius the Magneſian, on that he wrote 


this Diſtic, which afterwards the Athenians caus'd to 
| beaffix'd to his Statue; and *twas to this purpoſe : 


Hadſt thou, Demoſthenes, an outward Force, 
Grace as thy inward Magnanimity, _ 
Greece ſhou'd nat wear rhe Macedonian Yoke. 


This Statue, made by Polyeuctus, is plac'd near the 


Cloiſter, where the Altar of the twelve Gods is * 
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e- Ned. Some ſay this Writing was found; Demoſthenes to 
Is, Ant ipater Greeting. Philocorus tells us that he died by 
f- diraking of 7oylon ; but Sazyrus the Hiſtoriographer 
w will have it, that the Pen was poiſon'd with which he 
n. Wwrote bis Epiſtle, and putting it into his Month, ſoon - 
r. MW after he taſted it he died. Erarsſthenes is of another O- 
to MW pinion, viz. that being in continual Fear of the Macedo- 
-h Wl 1475, he wore a poiſon'd Bracelet on his Arms. Others 
. ay again, that he died with holding his Breath; and 
y, others, laſtly, ſay, that he carry'd ſtrong Poyſon in 
ry MW his Signet ** two and twenty. nt a nn 
When King Philip was dead, he appear'd publickly 
d in a glorious Robe or Mantle, as rejoycing for. his 
)- Death, though he but juſt before mourn'd for his 


Daughter, He aſſiſted the Thebans likewiſe againſt A- 
lexander, and animated all the other w wiſts, So that 
when Alexander had conquer'd Thebes, he demanded 
Demoſthenes of the Athenians, threatning them, if they _ 
refus'd to deliver him. When he went againſt Perſia, 
1, demanding Ships of the Atheniaus Demoſthenes oppos'd 
2 it, ſaying, Who can aſſure us, that he will not uſe thoſe Ships 
„ we ſhould fend him, againſt our ſelves? 


is He left behind him two Sons by one Wife, the 
. Daughter of one Heliodorus Eudoci mus. He had but 
Y: one Daughter, who died unmarried, being but a Child. 
d A Siſter too, he had, who married with Laches the 
>, Leuconian, his Kinſman, and to him bore Democares, 
1 who provd inferior to none in his time for Eloquence, 


5 Conduct and Courage. His Statue is ſtill ſtanding in the 
e Pretaneum, on the Right of the Entry, the firſt that 
e ever was cloathed with a Coat, and girt with a Sword; 
0 becauſe in this Habit he delivered an Oration tothe Peo- 
ple, when Anti pater demanded of them their Orators. 
Afterwards, in proceſs of time, the Athenians decreed. 
Nouriſhment to be given tothe Kindred of Demoſthenes 
in the Prytanæum; and likewiſe {et up a Statue to his 
Memory, when he was dead, in the Market, in the 
. Year of Gorgias : Which Honours were paid him at the 
Requeſt of Demechares his Siſters Son. And ten years 
1 after, Lachts, the Son of Demecharti a Leuconi an, ” the 
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Year of Pytharatus, requir'd the ſame Honour for him- 
ſelf ; viz. That his Statue ſhould be ſet up in the Mar- 
ket, and that both he and his Poſterity, that is, the El- 
deſt of his Line, for the future ſhould have their Allow- 
ance in the Prytaneum, and the higheſt room at all pub- 


lic Shews and Triumphs. Theſe Decrees concerning 


both of them, are engrols'd, and to be found among 
the Statute-L.aws. The Statue of Demochares, as we 
have ſaid before, was afterwards remov'd out of the 


Market, into the Prytananm. 


There are extant ſixty five Orations which are truly 
his. Some report of him, that he liv'd a very diſſolute 


and vitious Life,appearing often in Womens Apparel, 


and being, frequently converſant at Masks and Revel- 
lings; whence he was ſirnam'd Batalus; though others 


ſay, that this was a Diminutive of his Nurſes Name, 
and that from her he was call'd Batalus; in deriſion Dio- 
genes, who for his churliſn Humor, was ſir named Ca- 


7:5, a Dog, eſpying him one day in a Victualing-houſe, 
he was very much aſhamed, and to ſnun him, went to 
withdraw: But Diogenes call'd after him, and told him, 
The more you ſhrink inward, the more you will be in. The 
ſame Diogenes hearing him once upon the Banter, ſaid 


of him, that in his Orations, he was a Scyrh;an, a robuſt 
valiant Warrior; but in War a delicate nice Citizen. He 


was one of them who receiv'd Gold of Ephialtes, one of 


the popular Orators, who being ſent in an Embaſſie to 


the King of Perſiz, took Money privily ; and diſtributed 


among the Orators of Athens, that they might uſe their 
utmoſt Endeavours to kindle and inflame the War a- 


gainſt Philip; and 'tis ſaid of Demoſthenes, that he for 
his part, had at once three thouſand Darics of the King. 


He apprehended one Anaæillesof Oreites, and caus'd him 
to be tortur'd for a Spie, and when he would confets 
nothing, he procur'd a Decree that he ſhould be delt- 


ver'd to the eleven Executioners. When once at a 
Meeting of the Athenians, they would not ſuiter him ts 


| ſprak, he told them, he had but a ſbort Story to tell 


them. Upon which all being ſilent, thus he began; 4 
ain Youth, ſaid he, hired an Als in Summer time, from 


hence 
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ence to Megara. About Noon, when the Sun was very hos, 
«nd both he that hired the Aſs, and the Owner being deſirous 
f ſitting under, or on one ſide, of the Aſs, that he might 
ade them, they each thruſt the other away, the Owner ar- 
ring, that he let him only his Aſs, and not the Shadow; 


b. d tbe other replying,that ſince he had hir' d the Aſs,all that 
long' d to him was at his Diſpoſe. having ſaid thvs, he 
15 ſeem'd to go his way. But the Atheni ans willing now to 


hear his Story out, call'd him back, and deſired him to 
proceed. To whom he reply'd z How ccmes it to paſs, that 
ye are ſo deſirous of hearing a Story of the Shadow of an Aſs, 


ly and refuſe to give ear to Matters of greater Moment? Po- 

te Wi; the Player, boaſting to him, that he had gotten a 

1, Whole Talent by playing but two days, he anſwer'd, 

. % 7 have gotten five Talents by being ſilent but one Day. 

5 One day his Voice failing him, when he was declaiming 
p, 


publickly, being hiſs'd, he cry'd out to the People, ſay- 


and Tuncableneſs of their Voice; but of Oratars, by the Gra- 


© oity and Excellency of their Sentences. Epicles upbraiding 

o nim, for his premeditating what he was to ſay, he re- 
"> Wply'd, I ſhould be aſpam'd to ſpeak what comes uppermoſt 
© / great an Aſſembly. They ſay of him, that his Lamp 
id Hrerer went out; that he us'd always, to the Age of 
lt fifty years, to peruſe often correct and publiſh his Ora- 

6 tions befofe he deliver'd them. And he ſays of himſelf, 

* chat he drank always fair Water. Zyſias the Orator 
0 vas acquainted with him; and Jſcrates knew him con- 

0 cern'd in the Management of public Affairs till the 
1. my of Cheronea ; 7; Leg of the Socratical Sect. 
ne deliver'd ſome of his Ora- ue: 

r tions * ex tempore 5 Nature ha- 4 Monks ſup e 

g. Ming qualify'd him for it. The ie en "LUHES. oF 

| ſome other Hand, be- 

- rſt that propoſed the Crown- aufe 2 ty to 
: Ws him with a Coronet of Gold rence is given of him 


was, Ariſtonicus, the Son of Mi- 
chophanes the Anagyraſian 3 besten e 
though Diondas, indeed, interceeded for it likewiſe. 


Ly 


HTYPERIDES. 


ing, Te are to judge of Players, indeed, by the Clearneſs 


the ſolemn Dances, when others were diſmiſs'd frot 
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TT !perides was fon of Glauſippus, and Grand-ſon i ©© 
Dionyſius, of the Borough of Colittea. He had 
Son, who bare thefame Name with his Father Glaſppy 
the Orator, who wrote many Orations, and. begat 
Son named Alphinus. He was Plato's Scholar, and ha 

the Management of publick Affairs with Lycargus, 0 

as ſome will have it, he was the Scholar of Plato, Ly 

curgus and Iſocrates: However, his Concern-in the Com 

mon-wealth, was at that time, when Ale-cander accoſte 
Greece, whom he vigorouſly oppos'd, in his Demand 

of Offices and Ships of the Athenians, He adviſed th 
People not to diſcharge the Garriſon of Tænara, and thi 
he ſeem'd to do for the ſake of a Friend of his, wh 
was Commander of it. As firſt he uſed to plead Car 

ſes for a Fee, and was ſuſpected to have receiv'd parte 
the Money which Ephialtes brought out of Perſia, Whe 
Philip belieged the City Bizantinm, he was ſent ; 

Captain of the Gallies for the Aſſiſtance and Relief « 

that City. lu that Year.he had the Charge and Care. 


all public Offices. He obtain'd a Decree, for ſome He 
nours to be paid to Demoſtiens ;, and when that Decre 
was repeal'd at the Inſtance of Diondas, as being contri 
ry to the Laws, he being call'd in queſtion upon i 
dlear'd himſelf. He did not continue his Friendſhi 
with Demoſthenes, Lyſicles and Lycurgus to the laſt; fot 
Lyſicles and Lycuraus being dead, and Demoſthenes bein 
accus'd of having receiv'd Money of Harpalus, he, 
mong all the reſt, was pitch'd upon as the only Perſo 
who was uot corrupted with Bribery, to draw up hi 
ndictment, which he accordingly did. Being once al 
cCuſed of publiſhing Acts contrary to the Laws; as, tik 
all Inhibitaats of Athens ſhou'd be accounted Citizen 
that Slaves ſhould be made free; that all ſacred thing 
Children and Women, ſhould be confin d to the Pird 
um, he clear'd himſelf of all, and was acquitted. All 
being blam' d by ſome, who wondred how he cou'd 0 
e . 8 ignoraa 
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ignorant of the many Laws that were directly repugnant 
to thoſe Decrees ; he anſwer'd, that, The Arms of the 
Macedonians dazled his Sight, and it was not he, but the 
Battls of Cxronea that made that Decree. But Philip 
being affrighted at ſomewhat, gaveleave to carry away 
their Dead out of the Field, which before he had deny'd 
to the Heraulds of Lebadia. e 
After this, at the overthrow at Cranon, being de- 
manded by Antipater, and the People, being reſolv d to 
deliver him up, he fled out of the City with others, who 
were under the ſame Condemnation, to «gina; where 


Breach of Friendſhip between them. Going from thence, 
he was apprehended by Archias, ſirnamed Phygadotheres, 
by Country a Thirian, formerly a Playet, but at that 
time in the Service of Antipater; by this Man, I ſay, 

he was apprehenged, even in the very Temple of Nep- 
tune, though he graſp'd the Image of that God in His 


at Corinth. Where being put upon the Rack, he bit 
out his Tongue, becauſe he would not divulge the Se- 
crets of his Country. and ſo died, on, or about, the 
ninth Day of October. Hermippus tells us, that as he 
went into Macedonia, hiis Tongue was cut out, and his 
Body caſt out unburied ; but Alphinus his Couſin Ger- 
man, or, according to the Opinion of others, his Grand- 
ſon, by his Son Glauſippus, obtain'd Leave, by means of 
one Philopithes a Phy ſiclan, to take up his Body, which he 
burnt, and carried the Aſhes to Athens to his Kinsfolk 
there, contrary to the Edicts both of the Athenians and 
Macedom ans; which not only bagifh'd them, but like- 
wiſe forbad the Burial of them any where in their own 
Country, Others ſay, that he went to Cleone, Where 
with others he died; having his Tongue cut out, as a- 
bore. However, his Relations and Friends took his 
Bones when his Body was burnt, and buried them a- 
mong his Anceſtors before the Gate Hippades, as Helio- 
dorus gives us the Relation in his third Book Of Monu- 
| | | | ments. 


meeting with Demoſthenes, he excus'd himſelf for the 


Arms and was brought before Antipater, who was then 


— 


—— 
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&'s He is laid to have excell'd all others in his way of deli- 


uſual Walk was in the Filh- Market. It is thought that 
he was accus'd of Impiety with one Ph: ye, a Curtezan of 
likewiſe, and ſo was fought after to be apprehended, as Mir: 
he himſelf ſeems to intimate iu the beginning of an Ora- WC: 


times drew up ſeverat Declamations a gainſt Demoſthenes, 
came one Day to viſit him aud caught him with a Book 
in his Hand written againſt him; ar which ſeeming ſome- 
what diſpleas'd, Hyperides told him; This Book ſhall hurt no 
Mau that is wy Friend; but as à Curb it may ſerve to reſtrain 


menting che Lamian War, and made an admirable Orati- 


v ere at the News of it in no little Conſternation, Hype- 


ons of the Citizens, fitted out forty Sail, and was the 
firſt that ſet the Example, by ſetting out two Gallies, one 


* 


ments. His Monument is now altogether unknown and Wn 
leſt, being thrown down with Age and long ſtanding. el 


vering himſelf in his Orations to the People. And there {Win 
are loine, who prefer him even to Demoſt henes himſelf. 
There are ſeventy ſeven Orations which bear his Name, c 
of which only two and fifty are genuine, and truly his. Ne. 
He was much given to Venery, inſomuch, that he {Wc 
turn'd his Son out of Doors, to entertain that famous Me: 
Curteſan Murrhina: In Pyræeum he had another whoſe 
Name was Arif agera;, and at Eleuſine, where the great- 
eſt part of his Eſtate lay; he kept another, one Philete a 
Theban, whom he purchaſed for twenty Pounds. His Mie 


tion; and 'tis ſaid, that when Sentence was juſt ready Mte 


to be paſs'd upon her, he produc'd her in Court, open'd . 


her Cloaths before, and diſcover'd her naked Breaſts, WC: 


which were ſo very White, that for her Beauty's ſake, Nor 


the Judges for that time acquitted her. He at leiſure 


which he thusdiſcover'd; Hyperides being lick, Demoſthenes | 


my Enemy from effering me any Injury.He obtain'd aDecree 
of ſome Honours to be paid to Jolas, who gave the poy- 
ſon'd Cup to Alcæander. He joyn'd withDemoſthenes in fo- NC 


on at the Funerals of thoſe who loſt their Lives therein. Nx 
When Philip embark d for Fubæa, and the Atheniant 


rides in a very ſhort time, by the voluntary Contributi- 


for himſelf, and another for his Son, at his own Charge. 
When there was a Controverſie betweeen the Delians 
and the Athenians, who ſhou'd have the Preheminence 
5 in 
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n the Temple at Delos; „A ſchines being choſen on the 
;chalf of the Athenians, the Areopagites bitch d upon Hy- 
ides for their Advocate, and his Oration is yet extant 


e {Wind bears the Name of the Deliac Oration. 

f. He likewiſe went Ambaſſador to Rhoaes,where meet- 
„ Wing other Ambaſſadors from Aparer, who commen- 
8 ed him very highly for his Goounels and Vertue; We 


now, reply'd he, that Antipater # 760d, but we have no 
need of 4 good Maſter at preſcut. | | 
It is ſaid of him, that he never affected much Action 
in his Orations to the People ; his chief aim being to lay 
down the Matter as plainly, aud make the Caſe as ob- 
vious to the Judges as be cou'd, * 
He was ſent likewiſe to debe to plead the Cauſe 


It 

n Nof Callippus the Fencer, who was accus'd of carrying a- 
1s way the Prize at the publick Games unfairly; in which 
¶NCauſe he got the better. But when he oppo d the Sen- 
y tence of paying Honours to Phocian, obtain'd by Mi- 
d ai, the Son of dis the Ann Oraſian, he was in that 


„ NCauſe overthrown. This appear d oif the tw enty fourth; 
e, Nor, as ſome ſuppoſe, the twenty ſeventh Day of May, 
e in the Year when Xen was Governor. - | 


DINARCHVUS. X. 


k 1 the Son of Socrates, or Soſtratus, born, as 
U ſome think, at Athens, hut according to others, at 
20 Norinth, came to Athens very young, and there took up 
in M's Dwelling,at that time when Alexander made his Ex- 
ee edition into Aa. He uſed to hear Theophraſtus, who 
y- Wiucceeded Ariſtotle in hi; School, He was frequently 
0- W-oaverſant with Demcrrizs the Phalzrian too. Ne betook 
1- Wiimſelf more eſpecially to the Affairs of the Cemmon=- 
wealth, after the Death of Autipater, when ſome of the 
Orators were kill'd, others baniſh'd. Having con- 
tracted Friendſhip with Caſſunder, he became in a ſhort 
time vaſtly Rich; by exacting great Rates for his Ora- 


he ons, of thoſe for whom he wrote them., He oppos'd 
ne himſelf to the greatelt and molt noble Orators, of his 
e. time, not by being over forward to declaim publickly; 
Ns 


for his Faculty did not lie that way, but by compoſing 
. Orations 


LY 
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Orations for their Adverſaries. And when Harpalus, 
had broken out of Priſon, he wrote ſeveral Orations, 
which he gave to their Accuſers to pronounce againſt 
thoſe that were ſuſpeRed to have taken Bribes of him. 
Some time after, being accuſed of a Conſpiracy with 


Antipater and Caſſander, about the Matter of Munichia, 


when it was ſurpriz'd by Autigonus and Demetrius, Who 
put a Gariſon into it, in the Year when Anavicrates was 
Governor, he turn'd the greateſt part of his Eſtate into 

Money, and fled to Calchis, where he liv'd in Exile a- 
bout fifteen Years, where he increas'd his Stock, and at- 
terwards, by the Medjation of Theophr aſt us, he and ſome 
other banifh'd Perſons, return'd to athens. Then he 
took up his Abode in the Houſe of one Proæenus his in- 
timate Friend, where, being very Aged, and withal 
dim Sighted, he loſt his Gold. And becauſe Proxenus 


refus d to make inquiry after the Thief, he apprehended 


him; and this was the firft time that ever he appear'd 
in Court. That Oration againſt Provenus is extant ; 
And there are ſixty four that hear his Name, whereot 
fome are receiv'd and æpprov'd; as namely, that againſt 
Ariſtogiton. He imitited Hiperides; or, as ſome in- 
cline to judge, rather Demoſthenes, becauſe of that Vi- 
gor and Force to move the Affections, and the Rheto- 
rical Ornaments that are evident in his Stile. 


* "Wy" n — —_ a 


| Decrees propoſed ro the Athenians. | 


YJ Emochares the Son of Laches the Leuconian, re- 
quires that a Statue of Braſs be ſet up for Demoſt- 

| henes the Son of Demoſthenes the Pheanian,in the Market- 
place; as likewiſe that Proviſion of Diet be made in the 
Prytanæum for himſelf, and the Eldeſt of his Progeny 
ſucceſſively, and the cheif Seat of all Publick ſhews. 
For he had done many good Offices for the Athenians, 
had on molt Occaſions been a good Councellor, had 
ſpent his Patrimony in the Common-wealth, that he 
had expended eight Talent for the fitting out and main- 
tenance of one Galley, when they deliver'd Ee; a- 
| nother, 


* 


1 


_ — — - 


nother,when Cepiſodorus fail'd into the Helleſpont 3 and a 


third, when Chares and Phocton were Commiſſion'd by 


the People to go Captains to Bixantium; that he at his 
own Charge, had redeem'd many who had been taken 
Priſoner by Philip at Pydere, Metbene and Olynthus ; 
That himſelf had maintain'd the Chair, when the ſo- 


lemn Dances had heen ſometime laid aſide, through the : 


Neglect of the Pandionides ; That he had furniſhed ma- 
ny indigent Citizens with Money and Arms; That be- 


iag choſen by the People to overſee the City Works, 


he had laid out three Talents of his own Stock towards 


the repairing of the Walls, and ten thouſand Drachms 
for making two Trenches about the Pyræeum; That af- 
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ter the Battle of Chæronea, he depoſited one Talent for 


the Uſe of the publick; and after that, another to buy 
Corn in time of Scarcity and Want; That by his Benefi- 
cence, wholſome Counſels and effectual Perſwaſions, 


he allur'd the Thebans, Fubeans, Corinthians, Megarenſes, 


Achians, Lacri ans, Byzantines and Meſſenians to a League 
with the Arbenians; That he rais'd an Army of ten 
thouſand Foot, and a thouſand Horſe, and contracted 

Plenty to the People and their Allies, That being Am- 


baſlador,he had perſwaded the Allies to the Contributi- 


on of above five hundred Talents: That in the ſame _ 
Quality he obtain'd of the Peloponneſians that they ſnou d 
not ſend Aid to Alexander againſt the Thebans: And in 
Conſideration of many other good Offices perforn'd by 
15 nal Admini- 
ſtration of Affairs of the Common-wealth, in Which, 
and in defending the Rights and Properties of the Peo-— 
ple, no Man in his time had done more, or deſerv'd 
better. And in regard of his Sufferings on the Account 
of the Common- wealth, being baniſh'd by the Inſolence 
of a few, and at laſt dy'd at Calaura for his Good Will - .' 
to the Public, and his unchargeable Love to the People 
of Athens, there being Souldiers ſent from Antipater tio 
apprehend him; and that notwithſtanding his be- 
ing in the Hands of his Enemies, in ſo great and im 
minent Danger, his hearty Affections to his Countrey- 
men was {till the ſame, * that he never to oy 2 
5 f AK 


him, either as to his Councels, or his perſo 


— —_ 
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Laſt offer'd any thing unworthy to the Injury of his Peo- 


Ple. Subſtribed Pytharatus Governor. 

Lac hes, the Son of Demochares the Leuconian, requires 
of the Abena Senate, that a Statue of Braſs be ſet 
up for Demochares;' the Son of Laches of Lencon, in the 
Market- place: and, Table and Diet in the Pryt an æum 
for himſelf and the Eideſt of his Progeny ſucceſſively, 
and the firſt Seat at all publick Shews; for that he had 
always been a Benefactor and good Counſellor to the 
People; that he had done theſe and the like good Offi- 
ces to the Publick ; he had gone in Embaſſies in his own 


, Perſon; that he propoſed and carried in Bills relating 
to his Embaſſage; that he had been chief Manager of 


publick Matters; he repair d the Walls, prepar'd Arms 
and Machines; that he fortified the City in the time of 
the four years War, and compos'd a Peace, Truce and 
Alliance with the Beorians. That for theſe things he 


was baniſh'd by thoſe who overturn'd and uſurped the 
_ Goverment ; and being call'd Home again by a Decree: 
of the People, in the Year of Diocles, he contracted 


the Adminiſtration, not ſparing his own Pains, he 
went in Embaſſage to Tyſimachus; that at one time he 
levyed thirty, and at another time an hundred Talents 
of Silver, for the uſe of the publick ; that he moved the 
People to ſend an Ambaſlage to Rae by which 
means the People got fifty Talents; that he went Am- 


baſſador to Ant ipater, and by that got twenty Talents, 


and brought it to Eleuſine to the people; That he did 
all theſe things, for which he was baniſh ad, and wou'd 
never take part with Uſurpers againſt the Popular G0. 
vernment; neither did he after the Overthrow of that 
Government, bear any publick Office in the State; 


That he was the only Man ef all that had to do in the 


publick Adminiſtration of Affairs in his time, who never 
promoted or conſented to any other Form of Govern- 


ment, but the Popular; That by his Prudence and Con- 
duct, al theJudgements and Decrees, the Laws, Goods and 
all things elſe belonging to the Athenians were pre- 
ſerved ſafe and inviolate; and, in a Word, That he ne- 


ver ſaid or did any thing to the Prejudice of the Popu- 
lar Government. Lycophron, 
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he may have Diet in the Pryt ancum, accordiag to a Do- 
nation of the People to Lycurgus, in the V car of Anaxi- 
crates, the Tribe of Antiocbus in Prytanæum. Stratoc les, 
the Son of Eutlyde mus, ot Diomedia, propoſed; That 
ſince Lycurgus, the Son of Lycophror: of Buta, had as it 
were, a generated Good-Will in him towards the People 
pf, Athens; and ſince his Auceſtors Diomedes and Lycur- 
Fus lived! in Honour and the Eſtcem' of all People, and 


when they died were honour'd for their Ver tue, ſo far, 
is to he burĩed at the publick Charge in the Ceramicum; 


and ſince Lycarg us himſelf, while he had the Manage- 
ment of publick Affairs, was the Author of many good 
ind wholſome Laws, and was the City Treaſurer for 
bove fifteen Years together; - during which time he 
Walled through his own Hands eighteen thouſand and 


nine hundred Talents, beſides other great Sums of Mo- 
1 icy that He had in his Hands, and was entruſted with of 
. private Citizens, to the Sum of at leaſt ſix hundred Ta- 
ents; in all which Concerns he behaved himſelf ſo 
5 altly, that he was often Crown'd by the City for his 


Fidelity; Beſides, being choſen by the People to that 
purpoſe, he brought much Money into the Cittadel, 
1nd provided Ornaments, viz. Veſſels of Gold and Sil- 
er for the Goddeſs Minerva, and Ore 


67 naments for the * Cenephore. That, e 4 Perſon | 
85 : O Carrie 8 
d elng Commiſſary General, he  kets or Paniers 


rought into the Stores a great num- 
er S Arms, and at leaſt fifty thou- of _ things | 
end Shot of Darts; That he ſet out 
our hundredGalleys,fome new built, and others only re- 
)41r'd , That finding many things out of repair, as the 
rmory, the Theater of Bacchus, he repair'd them, 
and finiſned the Panathenic Race, the Court for Pub- 
* Exerciſes, and the Lyceum, and adorned the City 
many fair new Buildings; That when Alexander 
aving conquer'd Aſia, and aſſuming the Empite of all 
reece, demanded Lycurgus as the principal Man, that 
onfronted and oppoſed him in his Affairs, the People 
efuſed to deliyer him up; That being often call'd to 
E 3 | account 


 Lycophron, the Son of Lycurgus of Buta, requires that 


Notary, and engraven on Pillars of Stone, and ſet up in 


4 
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account for his Management of Affairs in ſo free a City» 


which was wholly govern'd by the People, he never 
was fonnd faulty in any particular. That alt People, 
therefore, might know, that the People do highly e- 
Neem all ſuch as a& in the Defence of their Liberties 
and Rights, not only while they live, but likewiſe that 
they pay them Honours after Death, for the Encou- 


ragement of all others, it is decreed by the People that 
ſuch Honours to be paid to Tycurgus the Son of Lyco- 
phron of Buta for his \uſtice and Magnanimity; as that 
x Statue of Braſs be erected in Memory of him in any 
part of the Market, that the Laws do not prohibit ; as 
likewiſe that there be Proviſion for Diet tor every eldeſt 
Son of his Propeny ſucceſſively for ever: Allo, that all 
his Decrees be ratified, and engroſs'd by the Fublick 


the Cittadel juſt by the Gulfs conlecreted to Minerva; 
and that the City Treaſirer ſhall depoſite fifty Drachms 
for the Engraving of them, out of the Money ſet apart 
for ſoch Utes. > VV 


Plutarch's Morals : Vol. V. 
Mhether an aged Man ought to meddle in State- Affairs 
Tranſlated out of the Greek by F. Fetherſtone, P. P. 
X E are not ignor int, O Euphanes, that you, being 
_F Y a[. frequent ] Extoller of the {| Poet ] Pindar, 
azve often in your Mouth L this Saying of his, J as a 
ting, well, and to the purpoſe ſpoken by him: | 


When as the Combat's ance agreed, 

Who by Pretence ſeeks to be freed, 
Obſcures his Vertue quite. 

2 | 


* 1 b 
© 


But ſince Sloth and Effeminacy Lor want of Courage ] 
towards C the Management of ] Civil Affairs, having 
many Pretences, do for the laſt, as, if it were drawn 
from the Sacred Line, tender to us old Age, and think- 
ung by this chiefly to abate and cool our honorable De- 
lire, alledge that there is a certain {fitting and] decent 


* bs \-4 
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Diſſolution, not only of the Athletical, but alſo of the 

olitical Period, [or that there is in the Revolution of 
ur Years] a certain ſet and limited time, after which 
is no more proper for us to employ our ſelves in the 
onduct of the State, than in the Corporeal and robuſt 
xerciſes of Youth. l eſteem my ſelf obliged to com- 
nunicate alſo to you thoſe Sentiments of mine concern- 
ng old Mens intermedling with public Matters, which 
am ever and anon ruminating on by my ſelf; ſo that 
either of us may deſert that long Courſe, we have to 
his Day held together, nor rejecting the Political Life, 
which has been] as it were an intimate Friend of our 


48 * ; oy nr . 
ſt Non Years, {growing all along up with us,] change it 
er another, to Which we are abſolute Strangers, and 


ith which we have not time to became acquainted and 
amiliar; but that we may perſiſt in what we had cho- 
ſen, Land have been inur'd to] from the Beginning, put- 
ing the ſame Concluſion to our Life, and our Living 
1onourably ; unleſs we would by the ſhort L Space of 
ite,] we have remaining, diſgrace that longer Time, 
we have already liv'd, ] as having been ſpent idly, and 
n nothing, [that is] commendable. For Tyranny is 
10t an honourable Sepulchre, as one [ heretofore] told 
Dionyſius, whoſe Monarchy, {obtain'd by, and admi- 
iſtred] with Injuſtice,did by its Non-ceſlation | 2nd long 
Zontinuance,] bring on him but a more perfect Cala- 
mity; as Diogenes atterwards let his Son Know, when 
ſeeing him at Corinth, of a Tyrant became a private 
Perſon, he ſaid to him: How uu thy of thy ſelf, Diony- 
ſius, thou atteſt ! For thou onghieſt not to live here at Liber— 
ty and fearleſs with us, but to ſpend thy Life, 45 thy Father 
did, even toold Age, immur'dwithin a Tyrannical tortreys.' 
But the popular and legal Governmeat of a Man, ac- 
uſtom'd to ſhew himſelt no lets profitable in obeying, 
han in commanding, is an honourable Monument, which 
really adds to Death the Glory, acrewing from Lite. 
For this thing as Simoni des 1ays, goes laſt under the Ground ; 


„ 00 


„ Muonleſs [it be in thoſe.] in whom Humanity, and the 
Love of Honour dies firſt, and whoſe Zeal for Good- 
t neſs ſooner decays, than their Covetouſneſs after Tem- 


Pos 5 rad 


phat would reprehend him, tofay with the [Prophete] 


” 
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that thou ſecliſt to govern in the State. 
© And rule the People, Friend, thon com ſt too 22 uh or 
And at an hour unſit, doc /t at the Palace Gate. 


Like an ill. bred Gueſt, coming late to a e or 
Stranger, [ looking, in the dead of the Night for a Lodg- 
ing, thou wovldſt change, not thy Place, or Region, 
but thy Life | for one, ] of which thou haſt made no 
Ika For that Saying of roy gn i e un TENG 
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is uud in thoſe, who [apply themſelves to 35 Buſ neſs 
of the Commoit-weal, whilſt ] they have yet time to he 
taught, and learn a Science, which is ſcarceattain'd with 
much Labour through many Struglings and Negotiati- 
ons, even when it timely meets with a Nature, that 
can eaſily undergo Toil and Difficulty. Theſe things 
ſeem not to be impertinently ſpoken againſt, him Who 
in his old Age begins t to act in the Management of the 
State. And yet on the contrary we ſee, how young 
Men, and thoſe of unripe Years are by Perſons, of 
[great] Judgment diverted from medling i in publick 
Matters; and the Laws [alſo teſtifie the ſame, whem 
by-the Cries i in the Aſſemblies they ſummon not firſt the 
Alcibiadæ and the Pytheæ to come to the Desk, but thoſe, 
who have paſsd the Age of fifty years, to make 
Speeches, and conſult together ¶ for the Good of the 
People.] For the being unus'd to Boldneſs, the want 
of Experience, and the ö krſt Heat 1 is not to eren Seen 
dien ſe . „ e er 


Here i is a Defett in the Original. 4 


But Cato, when at the Age of] above eighty years, bs 
was to plead his own Cauſe ſaid, That tis a difficult thing 
for. a Man to make his Apology, Land juſtiſie his Life] be- 
fore others, than thoſe, with whom he has livd | and been 
converſant. 
All Men indeed confeſs, that the actions of CAuguſtgs] 
Ceſar when he had defeated Anthony, were no le Royal 95 
and uſeful to the Publick, towards the End of his Life} 
Tree any he had done before. And himſelf ſeverely | 


'o 
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wor to] hear an old Man, to whom old Men, 
: 2 gave Ear, when he was young. The Government al- 
0 


And 'tis ſaid of Sophocles, that, to ave 6 
demu d ot Dotage [at the Inſtance of his Children, he 
Sinns e W 


* 


reprehending [ the Diſſoluteneſs of ] young Men byſ eſta- 
bliſhing Good] Cuſtoms and Laws, when they were 
in an Uproar, { only] ſaid to them: Toung Men, [refuſe 
5 de 


of Pericles exerted it ſelf with moſt Vigor in his old 
Age, when he both perſwaded the Athenians to make 
War and at another time, when they were eagerly bent 


unſeaſonably to go [forth, and] fight fixty thouſand 


armed Men, withſtood, and hindred them, ſealing up in 


a manner the Arms of the People, and the Keys of the 
Gates. Now as for what Jenophon has written of Ageſi- 
lau, tis fit it ſhould be ſet down in his own Words. ha. 
Youth, ſays he, [ever] was there, than which his old Age 
lid not appear pallanter? Who was| ever] ſo terrible to bis 
Enemies in the very Flower of his Virilny, as Ageſilaus 
the Declenſion of his Days? at whoſe Death were Adverſa- 
vies | ever ſeen] more joyful, than at that of Agctilans in 
thong lb he departed | not this Life, till] ſtooping under the 
Bruthen of his Tears? Who more| encourag'd and |emboldened 
his Confederates than Ageſilaus, though being at the utmoſt 
Period of his Life ? What young Man was ever | miſid 
more by his Friends than Ageſilaus, who dy'd not tif be 
was very old? Age then hindred not theſe Men ffom- 
performing ſuch { gallant] Actions; and yet we, for- 
ſooth, being at our Eaſe in States, which neither have 
Tyranny, War, nor Seige, | to moleſt them} are afraid 
of {being troubled with] ſuch bloodleſs Debates and E- 
mulations, as are for the moſt part terminated with 
Jjuſtice only by Law and Words. conteſling our ſelves 
by this not only worſe than thoſe ancient Generals and 


States-men, but even than Poets, Sophilters and Play- 


ers. Since Simonides in his old Age gain'd the Victory 
in {compoſing of Songs for] Dances, as the Epigram 


(4 a 


teſtifies in theſe concluding Verſes 


FHrxreſcore Tears eld was Leoprepos Son | 


. 
5 
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epeated the Entrance of the Chorus in {his Tragedy of) 
Dedipus in Colomu, which begins, thus 
Welcome, Stranger, come in time 

T0 the beſt place of this Clime, © 

_ Whie Colonus, which abounds 

With brave Hoi ſet. In theſe Grounds, 

Spread with Natures choiceſt Green, 
- PhRenel 1 offer ren, ENS 1 

ere She her Hearers charms with ſweeteſt Laies, 
* Whilſt with ſhrill Throat. 

And warbling Note, E e ee 
She moans the ſad Musfortunes of ber former Dayf. 
And that, this Song appearing admirable, he was diſ- 
miſsd from the Court, as trom the Theatre, with - 
Applauſe and Acclamations of all that were preſent. 
And this ſhort Verſe 18 acknowledged to be of him: 
; When Sophocles fram'd for Herodotus  _ 
4 This Ode, his Years were fifty five——— 5 
; Philemon alſo the Comedian, and Alexis were ſnatch'd a- 
ö 


way by Death, whilſt they were aQing on the Stage, 
and crown'd with Garlands. And as for Polis, the Tra- 
gedeans, Eratoſthenes and Philoc heru related of him, 
that, being ſeventy years of Age, 'he a little before his 


Death acted in four Days eight Tragedies.. 
Is it not then a Shame, that thole, who have grown 
old in Councils and Courts of Judicature, ſnould appear 
leſs generous then ſuch, as have ſpent their Years on the 
Stage, and forſaking thoſe Exerciſes, which are really 
ſacred, caſt off the Perſon of the States- man, to put ory 
inſtead of it, I know not what other. For to deſcend 
from the State of a Prince, to that of a Plow- man, is all 
over baſe and mean. For ſince Pemoſthenes ſays, that 
the Peralus, being a ſacred Galley, was unworthily us'd z 
in being employ'd ] to carry Timber, Pales and Cat- 
tle to Meidas; would not a Man, who ſhould after his 
having quitted the Office of Superintendent at the pub. 
lic Solemnities, Governour of Baotia, or Preſident in 
the Cauncel of the Amphi ctions, be ſeen meaſuring of 
Corn, weiging of Reaſons, and bargaining about Flee» 
9 15 FRE 3 . = * * \ 3 Tos 


ces and Wool-Fells ? Would not ſuch an one, I fay, 


wholly ſeem to have brought on himſelf, as the Pro- 
verb has it, the old Age of an Horſe, without any ones 


neceſſitating, him to it ? for to ſet ones ſelf to to Mecha- 


nical Employments and Trafficiag, after one has born 
Office in the State, is the ſame, as if one ſhould ſtrip a 


well-bred vertuous Geatlewoman out of her Matton- 


like Attire, and thruſt her with an Apron ty'd about 


her into a public Victualing-houſe. For the Diguity 
and Greaatneſs of political Vertue is overthrown, when 
tis debas'd to {uch mean Adminiſtrations and Traffics 


for Gain. But if (which is { the only thing] remaining) 
they ſhall by giving Effeminacies and Voluptuouſaels 


the Name of living at Quiet, and enjoying ones ſelf, ex- 
Hort a Stateſman leiſurely to waſt away and grow old 


in them, I know not, to which of the two ſhameful Pict- 
ures his Lite will ſeem to have the greater Reſemblance; 


whether to the Mariners, who, leaving thein Ship, not 


In the Harbor, but under Sail C in the open Sea,] ſpend 


all the Remainder of therr Time in celebrating the 


Feaſts of Venus; or to Hercales, whom, as ſome 
 [Painrer:}merrily, (but yet ridiculouſly and] irreve- 
verently, repreſent wearing in Azpoales Palace a yellow 
Petticoat, and giving himſelf up to be boxt and comb'ꝗ 


by the Lydi aun Damſels : ſo we, ſtripping a dtateſman 


of his Lions Sein, { oro that Magnanimity and Cour. 
age, which renders him profitable to the Public, 
and ſeating him at a , Jnxarious ] Table, will there 


be always choying his Pal ite with Delicacies, and filling 


bis Eays with efteminate] Songs and Muſic ; being not 


a wit atham'd Cor put to the bluſh |] by the Saying of 


Pompeius Aagnus to Lucullus, who having after his public 


* 


Services both in Camp aud Council addicted himſelf 
to Bathing, Feaſting, Converſing with Women 1in\the 
Day, and much other Viſſoluteneſs, even to tae! raiſing 
and extravagantly furniſhing Jof ' ſumptuous”. Bulls | 

dings, fitter for Men of younger Tears, and upbrai- 


ding e with an Ambition and Deſire of: Rule, un- 
faitable'to his Age, was by him anſwered: That it 


: 


Was more m's{betauanng an old Mano live voluptuouſ⸗ 
n a - 


? 
* 
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y-than to govern. [The ſame Porypey, ] when in his Sick. 
o- ess his Phyſician had preſcrib'd him the eating of a 
es MT hruſh, which was then hard to be got, as being out of 
Seaſon, being told, that Lucullus bred great ſtore [of ſuch 


Birds, J would not ſend to him for one, but Taid,[Whas?) 
annot Pompey live, unleſs Lucullus be Luxurious ? For 
hough Nature ſeeks by all means to delight and rejoyce 


ut Wer ſelf, yet the Bodies of old Men are incapacitated 
ty {Wor Cthe <njoying]any Pleaſures except a few, that are 
ca MW abſolutely | neceſſary for the Preſervation of their 
cs Wives, | For not only, 
S) Venus 75 old Men is aver ſe . 1 
s Emripides has it; but their Appetite alſo to their 


Meat and Drink is for the moſt part dull, and as one 


and Reliſh in them. 1 75 DEW. 8 
They ought therefore to furniſh themſelves with 


imerides ſaid to thoſe, who reproach'd him with Co- 


le 
16 Nvetouſneſs, that being by his Years depriv'd of other 
>. MW lcaſures, he recreated his Old Age with the only De- 
w {Wight he took in heaping up Riches. But the Political 


[ being ſuch, ] as *tis probable the [ very]Gods do only 


x Welt, L and laudable. ] For it Nicias the Painter took 
H uch Pleaſure to the Work of his Hands, that he often 


c (so far forgat himſelf, as that he J was fein_ to ask his 


16 ervants, whether he had waſht, or din'd; and if A.- 
& Nchimedes was fo intent upon the Table, (in which he 
8 drew his Geometrical Figures, ) that his Attendants 


= {crc oblig'd by force to pluck him from it, and ſtrip 
im of his Clothes, that they might anoint him, whilſt 


- elin the mean time) drew new Schemes on his anoint- 
Ded Body ;and if Canas the Piper, whom you alſo know, 
vas wont to ſay, that Men knew not how much more 
Te "BY 


. 


would ſay, toothleſs ; ſo that they have but little Guſt 


Pleaſures, of the Mind, not ungenerous or illiberal, as 
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Life, or] the Management of the Common-wealth has 
in it Pleaſures exceeding great, and no leſs honourable; 


or [at leaſt ſchiefly injoy themſelves in; and theſe are 
|. the Delights ] which proceed from doing good, Lor 
being beneficial to many, ] and performing what is ho- 


E oe # 2 e. Yo * 
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how great Pleaſures the Vertues afford to thoſe; why 


the state, is Worker of, not with the golden Plume 


he it indeed fo, as Xenophor ſays, that there is no Sound 


5: —- Whether an Aged Man Vol. v 
he delighted himſelf with hisblaying, then lie did others 
for that then his Hearers would rather demand of him 
then give him a Reward; do we not thence conceive, 


Practice them, from their honeſt Actions and public. 
Firited Works teriding to the Benefit of Human Soci. 
ety ? not tickling or ſtroaking, as do ſuch ſweet and 
| Fust Motions as are made on the Fleſh, for theſe in- 
deed have a furious and unconſtant Itching, mix 
with a fevouriſh Inflammation; whereas thoſe do by 
ſuch gallant Actions, as he, who rightly adminiſter; 


of Euripides, but with thoſe Celeſtial: Wings of Platz 
elevate the Soul which has receiv'd a Greatneſs of 
Courage and Wiſdom, ( accompany'd ) with Joy. Cal 
to mind (alittle, I intreat you,) thoſe things, you have 
ſo often heard. For Epaminondas indeed, being a$k'd, 
what was the moft pleaſant thing that ever befel him, 
anſwer'd: His having gain'd the Victory at Lenfry, 
_ whilſt his Father and Mother were yet living. And 
Ha, when having freed Iraly from Civil Wars, he 
tame to Rome, could not the firſt Night fetch the leaſt 
Wink ofSleep,having hisSoul tranſported with exceſſive 
joy and Content, as with a ſtrong and mighty Wind; 
and this he himſelf has written in his Commentarzes. For 


{ 
| 
more pleaſing(to the Ear) than (the hearing ones own) * 
Praiſes ; there is alſo no Sight, Remembrance or Con- 
deration, which gives (a Man) fo much Satisfaction a 
the Contemplation of his own Actions, ( perform'd by 
him) in Offices of Magiſtracy, and Management of the 
State, as in eminent and public Place. 
'Tis moreover true, that the courteous ( and aimable) 
Thanks, (attending as) a Witneſs on( ſuch vertues | * 
Acts, and the emulous Praiſe, ( conferr'd on then | 
which is as) a Guide, (condacting us in the Way. ) of 
juſt Benevolence, add a certain Luſtre and ſhining Glols * 
to the Joy, (proceeding )of Vertue. Neither ought af | 
Man negligently to ſuffer his Glory to wither in his old 
Age like a Wreſtlers Garland; but, by adding alway! 
nad Something 


ſomething new and freſh to awaken, meliorate and con- 
firm theGrace of his former(AQtions)For as thoſe Work- 
men, on whom was incumbent theCharge of (manitain- 


by ſupplying, and putting into the place of the decay*c 

(Planks and Timber, ) others, (that were new and 
and ſound, )feem'd to have preſerv'd it from ancient times, 
in (as if it were) eternal and incorruptible ; ſo the pre- 
Nui ſerving (and upholding ) of ones Glory, is as the keep- 


bil ping in of a, Fire, (a Work ) of no difficulty, as re- 
ter quiring only (to be ſupply'd with) a little Fewel; but 


no when either of them is wholly extinct and ſuppreſs 


at one cannot without great ( Toil and) Labour (revive 
off and) rekindle it again. Lampi, the Sea Commander, be- 


Dall ing ask d, how he got his Wealth, anſwer'd ; Ah greateſt 
avell ( Eſtate I gain d) eaſily enough, but the ſmaller ſlowly and 
ka. with mueb Labor, In like manner tis not ea ſie at the 


For neither does a Friend, when ke is once had, require 


ting of Magiſtracy : but is maintain'd by. a Readineſs, 
and a not leaving, or being weary of Carefulneſs and 


have not always Conflicts, Fights and Sieges; but there 
fometimes intervene Sacrifices and Parleys, and (Truces 
affording ) bloodleſs Leiſure for Sports and Paſtimes. 


Whence then comes it, that the Adminiſtration of 
res) the Common-wealth ſhould be fear'd as inconſolable, 
hem laborious and unſupportable, where Theatres, Proceſſi- 
ol ons, Largeſſes, Mulic, Joy, and at every turn the Service 
Glos and Feſtival of ſome God or other, unbending the 
rht al Brows, (and diſſipating the Cares) of every Council 
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ing and )keeping in repair the Delian Ship (or nan.) 


beginning to acquire Reputation andPower in theState ; 
but to augment and conſerve it, when it is grown 
great, is not at all hard for thoſe who have obtain'd it. 


many and great Services, that he may ſo continue; but 
Aſſiduity does by ſmall Signs (and Teſtimonies of Love) 
preſerve his good Will; nor does the. Friendſhip and 
Confidence of the People expect to have a Man always 
beſtowing Largeſles, defending their Cauſes, or execu- 


Sollicitude for the Publick. For even Wars themſelves . 


aud Senate, yield a manifold Pleaſure and N "ES... 


dency of Time, which is properly call'd by the 0 
Lfisccber, Lor the Honour of old Age, ] is free from 
Jealouſie and willingly granted ( by Men to their Com- 
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As for Envy, which is the greateſt Evil attending the 
Management of publick Affairs, it feaſt attacks old Age. 
For Dogs indeed, as Feraclitzs has it, bark at [ 4 Stran- 
ger,] whom they do not know ; and Envy oppoſes him, 
who governs, at the very Door, as it were, of the Tri- 
bunal, hindring his Acceſs Land Entrance ;] but meek: 


1j bears an accuſtom'd and familiar Glory, and not 


churlifaly or difficultly . Whereſore ſome reſemble En- 
vy to Smoax ; For it ariſes thick at firſt, when the Fire 
begias to burn ; but when it grows clear, it vaniſhes a- 


way. Now Men uſually quatrel and contend about o- 
ther Excellencies, as Vertue, Nobility and Honour, as 


if [ they were of Opinion, that) they took from them- 
ſelves, as much as they glve to others ; but the prece- 
Grbeks 


panlons. ) For to no Honour is it fo incident more to 


grace the Honorer, than the Honor'd, as to that, which 
is given to Perſons in Years. Moreover, all Men do 
not expect to gain themſelves Authority from Wealth, 


Eloquence, or Wiſdom; but as for the Reverenee and 


lor y, to which old Age C uſually ) brings Men, there 


is not any one of thoſ e ho act in theManagement of the 


State, but hopes to attain it. 


He therefore, who having a long time contended( and 
born up, Dagaiuſt Envy, ſhall, when it ccaſes, and is 
appeas'd withdraw bimſelf from the State, and together 
with publick Actions deſert Communities and Societies, 


dilfers nothing from that Pilot, who, having kept his 


Ship out at Sea, when in danger of being overwhetm'd 
by contrary (and tempeſtuous) Waves and Wind,ſeeks 


to put intoHarbor, as ſoon as ever theWherher is grown 


calm and favourable. For the longer time there has been, 
the more Friends and Companions he has made, all 
which he can neither carry out with him, as a Singing- 
Maiter does his Quire, nor ls it juſt to leave them. But 
as tis not caſie to root up old Trees, ſo neither is to to 
extirpate à long continu'a Practice in the Manage- 
meat of the State, which having many Rodts, is in- 
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 {Wolv'd in affairs, which create more Troubles and Vexa- 
tions to thoſe, who retire (from them, )than who conti- 


hue (in them.) And if there is any remainder _of Envy 
and Emulation againſt old Men from (former) Con- 
tentions about Civil Affairs, they ſhould rather extin- 
guiſh it by Authority, than turn their Backs on it, gos. 
ing away naked and diſarm'd. For envious Perſons do 
not fo much aſſail thoſe, who contend againſt them, as 
they do by Contempt inſult over ſuch,as retire: And 
to this bears Witneſs that Saying of the great Epanis 
- Mrondas to tlie Thebans when in the Winter the Arcadiant 
s {requeſted them to come into their City, aud dwell. in 
their Houſes ; for he would not permit it, but ſaid to 
them ; Now the Arcadians admire you, ſeeing you exerciſe 
our ſelves, and wreſtle in your Armor; but if they ſhall be 

1 hold you ſitting by the Fire, and pounding of Beans, | they | 
/ think you to differ nothing from themſelves. So an old 
Man, a to the People,) acting ( in the State,) 
1 WE and honour'd; is a venerable Spectacle; but he, who 

o waſts away his Days in his Bed, or fits diſcourſing of 
„ trivial Matters, and blowing his Noſe in the Corner of 
i Wa Gallery, eaſil) renders himſelf an Object of Contempt: 
e And this indeed Homer himſelf teaches thoſe, who hear 
e (and underſtand him) aright. For Neftor, who fought 
before (the Walls of) Troy, was highly venerated and 
4 eſteem'd; whilſt Peleus and Laertes, who ſtay'd at 
s Home, were lighted and deſpis'd; For the Habit of 
r Prudence does not continue the ſame in thoſe, who give 

s, || chemſelves to their Eaſe ; but by little and little dimi- 
is IN niſhes and is diſſdlv'd bySloth,as always requiring ſome. 

d Þ Exerciſe of the Thought, to rouſe up aud purifie the. 

s rational active (Faculty of tke Soul.) oer 


n Like glittering Braſs, by being u d it ſhines; $540 3 
f For the Infirmity of the Body does not ſo much ids - 


commade the Adminiſtrations of thoſe; who, altiioſ | 
'- pent with Age; go up tothe Bench, or to the Council 

o of War, as they are advantag'd by the Caution and 
„ Prudence, which (attend their Tears, and) keeping them 
„ brem thruſting themſelves Nen inte * 14 5 


bus'd partly by want ofExperi Ience, Fo partly by Vain 
glory, and hurrying the People along with them, by 


they have to do. 
Fear, deſire the Government of (grave and) ancient 


per ſonages and often having drawn out of his Field (and 
Counti y-houſe) ſome old Man, who had not ſo much 
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Violence, like a Sea, agitated by the Winds, cauſe them 
mildly and moderately to manage thoſe, with whom 


Whence Cities, when they are in Adverſity and 


as the leaſt thought of it, have compell'd him, though 
unwilling, to put his Hand to the Helm, and condud 
(the Ship of ) the State into( the Haven of) Security, 


rejecting ſuch Generals and Orators, as ( not only 


knew how to ſpeak loud, and make (long) Harangues 


without drawing their Breath, (but were able) alſo 


valiantly to march forth, and fight their Enemies. S0 


whea the Orators, (one day) at Athens, uncovering 


chares, a vigorous and ſtout-body'd young Man. ( ſaid 
they) were of Opinion, that the General of the Atheni- 
ans ought to be ſuch an one. Not ſo, by all the Gods, 


anſwered Timothens, but ſuch an one he ſhould be that is 
to car 2 the Generals bedding; But the General himſelf ought 


to be ſuch an one, as can at the ſame time, ſee both: the wo 


V 

1 

t 

before Timotheus and Iphicrates, Chares the Son of Theo- 
\ 

] 

| 

| 

| 

| 


tecedents and Conſequents of aff airs, and ſuffersnot his Rea- 
ſonings about things convegient ( for the Public ) to be 455 
fur bd by any Paſſion. | 

For Sophoc les indeed Gaid, * was glad, that he was 
got free from (the I yrany of) wanton , Love, as be- 
ing a fin ious and raging Maſter ; But in the Admini- 
ſtrations of State, we are not to avoid: this one only 
Maſter, the L ove of Women or Boys, but many, who 


are madder than he, (ſuch as are) Obſtinacy in con- 
tending Ambition, and a Deſire of being always the 


firſt and greateſt, which is a Diſeaſe, moſt fruitful in 
bringing forth Envy, Jealouſie aud Conſpiracies; ſome 
of which (Vices) old Age abates and dulls, and wholly ö 


extinguiſnes and cools the others, not {6 much detraQs 


ing from the Practical impulſe ( of the Mind, ) as re- 
preſſing its impetuous and over- hot Paſſions, that it may 


apply 
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apply a ſober and ſetled Reaſoning to its ( Coſidera- 
tions) Solicitude (about the Management of affairs.) 
Nevertheleſs let this Speech of the (Foct,) 


Lye ſtill at eaſe, poor Wretch, in thy own Bed, 


Both be, and ſeem to be ſpoken for the diſſwading of 
him, who ſhall, when he is now grown grey ( with 
A ge,) begin to play the Youth, and for the reſtraining 
an old Man, who, riſing from along Adminiſtration of 
his Domeſtic affairs, as from (a lingring) Diſeaſe, ſhall 
ſet himſelf to lead an Army to the Field, or perform 
the Once of Secretary. in the state. 

But altogether ſenſeleſs, and nothing like to this he, 
who will not ſuffer one, that has ſpent his whole time 


in Political Adminiſtrations,and been throughly beaten = 


to them to go on to the(extinguiſhing of his) Torch, and 
the Concluſion of his Life, but ſhall call him 
back, and command him, as it EY 
were, to turn out of the long E 2 5 
Road, (he has been travelling in.) NE ns bag? P 
| ve 
For, as he, that to draw off (from Geer, which: ſigni· 
his Defighn, Jan old Fellow, who tic c70w7'd with Gar. 
s pondering eas * and Jn at web 
perfuming himſelf to go a woo- 7 moderate Pra- 
ing, ſhould fay to him, as (was ai; 
heretofore ſaid ) to Philocteres, N 
| What Virgin wil her olooming Maiden kead _ 
Beſtom on ſuch a Wretch ! Why wonld'ſt thou Wed, 
Could not be at all abſurd, ſince even old Men break 
many ſuch. Jeſts upon themſelves, and ſay; _ 
1, old Fool, know, I for my Neighbors Wed, 
But he, who ſhould think, that a- Man, which has long 
cohabited, and liv'd irreprehenſibly with his Wife, 
ought becauſe he is grown old to diſmiſs her, and live 
alone, or take a Concubine in her Place, would have 
attain” d the utmoſt Exceſs of Per ver ſneſs. So he 
would not act altogether unreaſonably, that ſhould ad- 
moniſn an old Man, whois making his ( firſt ) Ap- 
F | Proaches 


{ 


*%% 
4 - — — — — — 
On wing ene rn rep > ee — — => — 


1 Divorce, and henceforth quit the State, and diſmiſſing all 


Converſations and Cares about either Councel or Camp, retire 
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proaches tothe people, whether [ he be ſuch an one, as ] 
Chlidon the Farmer, or Lampon the Mariner, or ſome 


old dreaming Philoſopher out of his Garden, and ad- 
viſe him to continue in his accuſtom'd Unconcernedneſs, 


for the Public. Bat he, that taking hold of Phocien 
Cato, or Pericles, ſhould ſay to him, Ay Athenian, or 
Roman Friend, who are come to tl y withcr'd old Agel male 


into the Country, there with an old Maid ſervant looking 


_ after thy Husbandry, or ſpending the Remainder of thy Time 


in managing thy D;meſlic Af airs, and taking thy Accounts; 
{ ſuch an one ] would perſwade a 8 Stateſman todo thing; 
miſ-beſeeming him and unacceptable. 


What then? May ſome one ſay; do we not hear the 


Souldier in the Comedy affirming, 
 Henceforth my gray Hairs exempt me from Wars ? 


Ves indeed, my Friend, 'tis altogether ſo; for it be- 
comes the Ser vants of Mars 1 to be young and e 


as managing 
Mar, and Wears tele TH be: 


In which, though an Helmet may at hide the old 
Mans gray Hairs, 


Let inwardly his Links are all decay a, 
And his Strength falls ſhort of his 3 Wil. But 


from the Miniſters of Jupiter, the Councellor, Orator 
and Patron of Cities, we expect not the Works of Feet 


and Hands, but of Couaſel, Providence and Eloquence, 


not ſuch, as raiſes a Noiſe and Shouting amongſt the 
People, but ſuch, as has it in Underſtanding, prudent 


Sollicitonſaeſs and Safety; by which the derided Hoa- 


rineſs and \Vrinkles appear as Witneſſes of his Experi- 


ence, and add to him the Help of Perfwaſion, and the 
Glory of Ingenuity. For Youth is made to [ follow and] 


be perſwaded, and Age to guide [| and direc, |] and 
that City is moſt ſecure, where the Councels of tho 


Old, and the Prowels e ol the E Yo00s bear ſway, And 


' this Lot Homer, 3 


A Conſe 
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A Counſel firſt of valiant old Men 
Hecall'd in Neſtors Ship —— _ 


Is wonderfully commended. Wherefore the Pyrhian 
Apollo] calbd the Ariſtocracy [or Council of Noblemen] 
in Lacædemon, joyn'd [ as Aſſiſtants] to their Kings 
IlgesCuj4vias For the Ancients, | and Lycurgus nam'd it 
plainly Tepzoig, Lor the Councelof old Men; ] and even 
Ito this Day the Councel of the Romans is call'd the Se- 
nate from Senium, ſignifying old Age.] And as the 
Law places the Diadem and Crown, ſo does Nature the 
Hoarineſs of the Head, as an honourable Sign of Prince- 
ly Dignity. And I am of Opinion, that Tiegs [ ſignify- 
ing an honaurable Reward, ] and T*e7igey, [ ſignifying 
to honor, ] continue | fill in uſe amongſt the Greeks, ] 
being made venerable from [ the Reſpect paid to] old 
Men, not becauſe they waſh in warm Water, and ſleep 
on] ſofter [ Beds than others; but becauſe they have 
asit were a King-like eſteem in States for theirPrudence; 
from which, as from a late bearing Tree, Nature ſcarce- 
ly in old Age brings forth its proper and perfect Good. 
Therefore none of thoſe martial and magnanimous 
Achaians blam'd that King of Kings Agamemnon] for 
praying thus to the Gods, . N 

O that among the Greeks I had but ten 

Such Conncellors, as Neſtor ——— — 
But they all granted, that not in Policy only, but in 
War allo, old Age has great Influence : US, 

For one diſcreet Advice is much more worth 

Than many Hands. 3 5 


And one rational and per ſwaſive Sentence effects the 
bravyeſt and greateſt of publick L Exploits] Moreover, 
the Regal Pignity, which is the perfecteſt and greateſt 
of all Political Governments, has exceeding many 
Cares, Labors and Difficulties ; inſomuch that Seleucus 
is reported ever and anon to have {aid : Men nem, hom 
laborious the only Writing and Reading of ſo many Epiſtles 
is, they would not { ſo much as ſtoop to] take up a Diadem 
'.rown ¶ on the Ground. ] And Philip, when, being about 

F 3: to 


== p< — — 
* — > 2 


ä — 
2 2 


was told, that there was not there Forage for his judg- 


Argeſilaus, a Numa or a Darius, would be an Indignity; 
let us not, becauſe they are in Vears, either drive away 
Solon from the Councel of the Areopagus, or [ remove] Wwe 
Cato out of the Senate; nor yet let us adviſe Pericles to na: 
abandon the Democracy. For *tis heſides [ altogether ] ¶ the 
unreaſonable [and abfurd, that he, who has in his {MW Re 
Vouth leapt into the Tr ibanal or Chair of the State, ] Il Sy! 


Might, TB e | I 
Yes. N 2 
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to pitch his Camp in a fair and commodious Place, he 


ments, cry'd out: 0 Hercules, What a Life is ours if {Mo 
we muſt live ſor the Conveniency of Aſſes. Iis then time GO 
to perſuade a King, when he is now grown into years, 
to lay aſide his Diadem and Purple, and putting on a uri 
courſe Coat, with a Crook in his Hand, to betake him. 
ſelf to a Country Life, leſt he ſhould ſeem to act ſu- He! 
per fluouſſy and unſeafonabiy, by reigning in his old Mha\ 
Age. But if the very mentioning ſuch a thing to an For 


ſhouid, after he has diſcharg'd all his furious Ambiti- I bel 


ons and impetuous Paſſions on the Public, when he is lo 
come to that Maturity of Years, which by Experience Nor 
brings Prudence, deſert and abandon the Common- di 


wealth, having abus'd It, as if it were a Woman for De 
the Satisfa Aon of his Luft. 1 fal 


eA:/op's Fox indeed would not permit the Hedg-hog, no 
who offer'd it, to take from him the Ticks, I that fed ſte 


upon his Body J For, 1 1416 he, F theu re mod jj rhoſe that WI 


are full, otler hungry ONES m 7 ſucceed them ; ſo *tis of ge 


neceſſity, that a Common- wealth, which is always cal. . 


ing off thoſe who grow old. muſt be repleniſht with 
young Men, thirſtiag after Glory and Power, and void 


of Underſtanding iz State-Afairs. For whence. 1 A 
Pray, ſhoold they have it] if they ſhall have been nei- Il © 


ther Diſciples nor Spectators of any ancient Stateſman ? . 
For if I Sea- Charts and } Iteatiſes of Navigation can- I ? 
not make thoſe skilful Pilots, who have not often in the th 
Stern been Spectators of the Conflicts againſt the I || 
Waves, Winds and 'E prey 8 of we A 
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Ihaving in debating alledg'd both their Experiences and 
Fortunes, whilſt he was wavering on both ſides. that 


ſo he might with Dangers and tranſacting of Affairs, 
gain Inſtruction? This is not to be ſaid. But it it 
were for nothing elſe, yet ought an old Man to ma- 


nage in publick Affairs, that he may inſtruc and teach 
thoſe who are young. For as thoſe, who teach Children 


Reading and Muſick, do by pronouncing the [Letters 


Syllables and Words.) and finging Notes and Tunes 


before them, lead and bring on their Scholars; {a an 


old] Stateſman, not by ſpeaking and dictating exteri- 


orly, but by acting and adminittring publick Affairs, 


directs [and breeds up] a young one, who, is by his 
Deeds, joyn'd with his Words, Interiorly form'd and 


faſhion'd. For he. who is exercis'd after this manner, 
not amongſt [ the Diſputes of] nimble Tongu'd Sophi- 
ſters, as in the Wreſtling-Schools, and Anolntings 
where there is not [ the leaſt Appearance of] any Dan- 
ger, but really, and as it were in the Olympian and Hy- 
thian Games, [ will tread in his Teachers Steps. ] | 


Like a young Colt, which runs by th" Horſes fide, | 


As Simonides has it. Thus Ariſtides | follow'd thoſe of] 


Caliſthenes, Cimon of Ariſtides, Phocion of Cabrias,Cato of 
Maximus Fabrius, Pompey of Sylla, and Polybius of Philo- 


2xmen ; for | theſe, when they were young, joyning 


themſelies with their Elders,afterwards as it were flou- 


riſhing and growing up by their Adminiſtrations and 


Actions, gain'd Experience and were inur'd to the Ma- 
nagement of publick Affairs with Reputation and Power 
Aſchines therefore the Academic, being charg'd by cer- 
tain Sophiſters, that he pretended himſelf a Diſciple of 
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Carneadis, when he was not ſo, ſaid : I was then an Hearer 
of Carneades, when his Diſcourſe, having diſmiſs'd Can. 
tention and Noiſe, contracted it ſelf to what was uſeful, and 
fit to be communicated. Now an aged Mans Government 
being not only in Words, but in Deeds, far remote 
from all Oſtentation and Vain-glory ; as they ſay of 
the Bird Ibis, that when ſhe is grown old, having ex- 
hald all her venemous and ftinking Savor, ſhe ſend; 
forth a moſt ſweet and aromatical one ; ſo in Men grown 
into Years, there is no Opinion or Counſel diſturb'd, 
but all grave and ſetled. Wherefore, even for the 
young Mens Sake, as has been ſaid, ought an old Man 
to act in the Government of the State; that, as Plato 
ſaid of Wine, allay'd with Water, that the furious Gol MW 
was made Wife, being chaſtisd by another, who was iſh + 

ſober, ſo the Caution of old Age, mixt among the Peo- 
ple with the Fervency of Youth, tranſported by Glory 
and Ambition, may take off that, which is furious and 
„% %%% ͤ¶ ob oe aa 


But beſides Call] this, they are under a Miſtake, who 
think, that as Sailing, and going to the Wars fo alſo 
Acting in the State, is done for ſomething elſe, and 
ceaſes, when that is obtain'd. For the Managing of 
Etate-Affairs is not a Miniſtry, which has Profit for its 
End; but the Lite of gentle, civil and ſociable Ani- 
mals, fram'd by Nature to live civilly, honeſtly and 
{br the Beneſit of Mankind. Wherefore 'tis fit, he 
ſhould be ſuch an one, as that it may be ſaid of him, he 
is employ'd in Stare- Affairs, and not he has been ſo 
zmploy'd; as allo, that he is true, and not he has been 
true; he acts juſtly, and not he has acted juſtly; and 
tuat he loves his Country and Fellow- Citizens, and not 
he has lov'd them. For to theſe things does Nature di- 
rect, and theſe Voices does ſhe ſaund to thoſe, who are 
not totally corrupted with Sloth and Effeminacy > * 
Thy Father has engendred thee a Man, og 
Voth of mach Eſt eum with Alen — 


and ag in, 5 
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rer Let us not ceaſe to benefit Mankind, = 


805 Now as for thoſe, who pretend Weakneſs and Im- 
Ma potency, they accuſe rather Sickneſs and Infirmity of 
"i Body, than old Age; for there are many young Men 
"i fickly (and weak, ) and many old ones luſty (and heal- 
Tak thy : ) fo that we are not to remove (from the admini- 
77 ſtration of the State) aged, but impotent Perſons ; nor 
de call (to it) ſuch as are young, but ſuch as are able (to 
4 bear the Burthen of it. ) For Arideus was young, and 


Anigenus old, and yet the latter conquered in a man- 
ner all Aſia, whereas the former, as if he had only 


an been to make a dumb Shew with his Guards upon a 
7% Stage, was but the hare Name of a King, a Property, 
od always mock'd by thoſe, who were in Power. As there- 


tore he would be a very Fool, that ſhould think Prodi- 
Do cus the Sophiſter, and Philetas the Poet. Men indeed 
[7 MW young, but witbal weak, ſickly, and moſt an end con- 
ned by their Infirmity to their beds, fit to be concern'd 
In the Management of the state; ſo he (would be no 
10 leſs abſurd,) that ſhould hinder ſuch (vigorous) old Men, 
as were Phocion, Maſaniſſa the Libyan, and Cato the Ro- 
t WD from governing, or leading forth of Armies. For 
9 Phocion, when the Athenians were at an unſeaſonable time 
hurrying to War, made Proclamation, that all, who 
were not above ſixty years of Age, ſhould take up Arms 
55 and follow him; and when they were offended at it, 
Wi he ſaid, There is no Hardſhip put upon you, for I, who 
8 am above fourſcore years old, will be your General. And 
Polybius relates, that Maſaniſſa, dying at the Age of 
4 ninety years, left behind him a young Son of his own 
CU bepetting, not above four years old; and that having a 


5 little before been in a great Fight, he was the next Day 
„ ſeen at the Door of his Tent cating a piece of brown 


Bread, and that, he ſaid to thoſe, who wondred at it, 
that he did this & 8 IVE 88 


For uid, to ſhine, as poliſht Braſs, tis known 

But unempley d, in time with Kuſt's overgrown, : 3 
As Sophocles has it; we all ſay the ſame of that Light _ 
and Luſtre of the Soul, by which we reaſon, remember 
a ix. > Wherefore 
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Wherefore alſo they ſay, that Kings become better 
in Wars and Military Expeditions, than when they 
live at eaſe. Atralys therefore, the Brother of Eumenes, 
being enervated with long Idleneſs and Peace, was with 
little Skill managed by Ph:ilopemer, one of his Favorites, 
who fatned him flike an Hog in a Sty : ] ſo that the 
Romans were wont in deriſion to ask thoſe, who came 
out of Aſia, whether the King had any Power with 
Philopemen. Now one cannot find amongſt the Romans 
many ſtouter Generals than Luculus, as long as he ap- 
ply'd his Mind to Action; but when he gave himſelf 


up to an unactive Life, to a continuing lazily at Home, c 
and an Unconcernedneſs for the Publick, being dulPd | 
and mortify'd, like Spunges in calm Weather, and then | 

delivering his old Age to be dieted and ordered by Cal- 7 
liſthenes one of his Free-men, he ſeem'd bewitch'd by Wl : 
him with Philters and other Incantations; till ſuch time 


as his Brother Marcus, having driven away his Fellow 
did himſelf govern and conduct the Remainder of his 
Life, which was not very long. But Darius, Father of 
Xerxes, | ſpeaking of himſelf, ] ſaid, that by Difficulties 
he grew wiſer than himſelf. And the Scythian Ateas 
affirmed, that he thought there was no difference be- 
tween himſelf and his Horſe-keepers, when he was idle. 
And Dionyſius the Elder, when one askt him, whether 
he was at leiſure, anſwered, May that never befall me. 
For a Bow, they ſay, if over-bent, will break; and a 
Soul, it too much flackned, For even Muſicians, if they 
ſover-long] omit to hear Accords; Geometricians, if 
they leave off demonſtrating their Propoſitions; and 
Arithmeticians, if they diſcontinue their caſting up of 
Accounts, do together with the Actions impair by the 
Progreſſes of Time the Habits, though they are not pra- 
Citical, but ſpeculative Arts; but the Habit of Stateſ- 
men, being wiſe Counſel, Diſcretion and Juſtice, and 
beſides thele, Experience,taking hold of Opportunities, 
and a Faculty { ro make uſe] of Words, working Per- 
ſwaſion, is maintaia'd by frequent ſpeaking, acting, rea- 
ſoning and judging. And an hard thing it would be, 
that the avoiding to do theſe things ſhould ſuffer ſuch” 


and 
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and ſo great Vertues to run out of the Soul. For *tis 
probable alſo, that Humanity, friendly Society and Be- 
neficence will alſo decay, of which there ought to be no 
End or Limit. 5 e 1 1 5 
lf then you had Tithonus to your Father, who was in- 
deed immortal, but yet by reaſon of his old Age ſtood 
perpetually in need of much Attendarce, I do think, 
you would ſhun, or be weary of looking to him, diſ- 
courſing with him, and helping him, as having along 
time done him Service. Now our Country, which [as 
the Greeks in general name it Ilazels, as if it reſembled 
our Father, ſo} the Grecians call Mnrets, as being more 
like our Mother,] being older, and having greater 
Rights than onr Parents, 1s indeed long laſting, yet 
neither free from the Ineonveniences of old Age, nor 
ſelf-ſufficient, but ſtanding always in need of a ſerious 
Regard, Succor and Viligance, pulls to her, and takes 
hold of a Sateſman, Et e 43H 1 


Ad with ſtrong hand reſtrains him, who would go. ; 


And you indeed know,that I have theſe many Pythiads 
ſerv'd the Pythian | Apollo ;) but yet you would not ſay 
to me: Thou haſt ſufficiently, O Plutarch, /acrificed, gone 
in Proceſſion, and led Dances Cin honor of the Gods If ris 
now time, that being in years, thon ſhouldſt in favour of thy 
od Age, lay aſide the Garland, and leave the Oracle. There- 
fore neither do you think, that you, who are the chief 
Prieſt and lnterpreter of Religious Ceremonies in the 
State, may leave the Service of Jupiter, the Protector 
of Cities, and Governor of Aſſemblies, for [the Per- 
formance of] which, you were long ſince conſecrated. 


But leaving, if you pleaſe, this Diſcourſe (about 


things] withdrawing [old Men] from [performing 
their Duties to | the State; let us make it a little the 
Subject of our Contideration and Philoſophy, how we 
may enjoyn them no Exerciſe, unfiting, or grievous 
to their Years, the Adminiſtration of a Common-wealth 
having many Parts, beſeeming and ſuitable for fuch 
Perſons. For, as if we were oblig'd to finiſh [our Days 
with preſerving in the Practice of} ſinging, it would 
EEE Eu Oo oy err Ü 
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behove us, being now grownold, of the many Tunes 40 
and Tenſions, there are of the Voice, which the Muſi- 
clans call Harmonies, not to aim at the higheſt and Ml; 
ſhrileſt Note, ] but [to make choice of that} in which 

there is an Eaſineſs, [joyn'd] with a decent Suitable- 
neſs ; ſo ſigce*tis more natural for men to act and ſpeak Nan 
even to the end of their Lives, than 'tis for Swans to 
ſing, we mult not reject Action, like an Harp, that is Hof 
ſet too high, but [rather] let it a little down accommo- MW +, 

dating it to ſuch Employs in the State, as are eaſie, mo- ol 

derate and fitting for Men in years. For neither do we W jj 

_ ſuffer our Bodies to be altogether motionleſs, and un- Ml + 

CR becauſe we cannot {any longer] make uſe of Har 

Spades and Plumets, nor yet throw Coits, or skirmiſh m 

in Armor, as we have formerly done; but ſome of us MW 

do by Swinging and Walking, others by playing gent- Wl ,; 
ly at Ball, and ſome again by Diſcourſing, ſtir up our ir 

Spirits, and revive our [natural] Heat. Therefore nei- T 
their let us permit our ſelves to be wholly chilPd and F. 
frozen by Idleneſs, nor yet on the contrary, let us by W 6 
burthening our ſelves with every Office, or intermed- t 
ling with every publick buſineſs, force one old Age, 

convinc'd of its Diſability, to break forth into theſe Ex- 
clamations, 1 „„ 

The Spear to brandiſh, thou, Right Hand, are bent; 
But weak old Age oppoſes thy Intent. „ 

Since even that Man is not commended, who in the 
Vigor and Strength of his Years, impoſing all publick 
Affairs in general on himſelf, and unwilling to leave a- 
ny thing tor another as the Stoics ſay of Jupiter, thruſts 

himſelt into all Employs, and intermeddles in every 
- Buſmeſ, through an inſatiable Deſire of Glory, or En- 
vy againſt thoſe, who are in ſome meaſure Partakers of 

Honour and Authority in the State. But to an old 

Man, though you ſhould free him from the Infamy, 

yet painful and miſerable would be an Ambition, always | 
laying wait at ever Election of Magiſtrates, a Curioſi- 
ty, attending for every Opportunity of Judicature, or 
Aſſembling in Counſel, and an Humaur of Vain-glory, 
25 0 - So catching 


— 
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catching at every Embaſſie and Patronage. For the 
doing ot theſe things, even with the Favour [and good 
Liking of every one] is to heavy tor that Age ; and yet 
the contrary to this happens; for they are hated by the 
young Men, as leaving them no Occaſions of Action, 
nor ſuffering them to put themſelves forth; and their 
ambitious Deſire of Primacy and Rule is no leſs odious 
to others, than the Covetouſneſs and Voluptuouſneſs 
of other old Men. Therefore, as Alexander, unwilling 
to tire his Bucephalzs, when he now began to grow 
old, did before the Fight ride on other Horſes, to view 
his Army, and draw it up for Battle; and then, after 
the Signal was given, mounting this, marcht forth, 
and charg'd the Enemy; ſo a Stateſman, if he is wiſe, 
moderating himſelf, when he finds Years coming on, 

will abſtain from [intermedling in] unneceſſary Affairs, 

and ſuffering the State to make uſe of younger Perſons 

in ſmaller Matters, will readily exerciſe himſelf in 
[ſuch, as are of] great [importance.] For Champions, 
ſor ſuch as play publick Prizes, ] indeed keep their Bo- 
dis untouch'd and unimploy'd in neceſſary Matters, [that 
they may be in a readineſs] for unprofitable [and ſu- 
perfluous Engagements; ] but let us on the contrary, 
ſetting paſs little and frivolous, carefully preſerve our 
{elves for worthy [and gallant Actions. ] For all things 

perhaps, as Homer ſays, equally become a young Man; 


[10w all Men] eſteem and love him; fo that for [under- 


taking frequently} little and many Buſineſſes, they ſay, 
he is laborious and a good Commonwealths-man, and 
for Center prizing none but] ſplendid and noble Actions, 
they ſtile him generous and maguanimous; nay, there 
are alſo ſome Occurrences, when even Contention and 
Raſhneſs have a certain Seaſonableneſs and Grace, be- 
coming ſuch Men. But an old Mans Undertaking in a 
State ſuch ſervile Employs, as are the farming out of 
the Cuſtoms, and the looking after the Havens and 
Market-place, or elſe his runuing on Embaſſies and 
Journeys to Princes and Potentates, when there is no ne- 
ceſſary or honourable Aſlairs to be treated of, but only 
Complements, and a maintaining of e 
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ſuch an one, dear Friend, ſeems to me a thing miſera. 
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ble, and not to be imitated; but to others, perhaps o. 
dious and intolerable. Se! 

For 'tis not even ſeaſonable for ſuch Men to be em. 
ploy'd in Magiſtracies, unleſs it be ſuch, as bear ſome. 


what of Grandeur and Dignity ; ſuch is the Precedency 
in the Councel of Areopagus, which you now exerciſe, 


and ſuch alſo by Jove is the Excellency of the Amphictyo- 


nian Office, which your Country has conferr'd on you 


for. your Life, having an eaſie Labour, and pleaſant 


Pains. And yet old Men ought not ambitiouſly to affect 


even theſe Honours, but accept them with Refuſal, not 
ſeeking, but being ſought; nor as taking Government 


on themſelves, but beſtowing themſelves on Govern- 
ment. For 'tis not, as Tiberius Ceſar ſaid, a Shame for 
thoſe that are above threeſcore years old, to reach 
forth their Hands to the Phyſician; but it far more 
miſ- beſeems them to hold up their Hands to the Peo- 
ple, to beg their Votes or Suffrages for the obtaining 


Offices; for this is ungenerous and mean, whereas the 


contrary has a certain Majeſty and Comlineſs, when his 
Country chooſing, inviting and expecting him, he 
comes down withHonour and Courteſie to welcome and 


receive the Preſent ; truly befitting his old Age and Ac- 


ceptance. After the fame manner alſo ought he, that is 


grown old, do uſe his Speech in Aſſemblies, nor ever 


and anon climbring up to the Deskſto makeHarangyes,] 


nor always like a Cock, crowing againſt thoſe that 
ſpeak, nor letting the Reins of the young Mens Reſpect 
to him, by contending againſt them, and provoking 
them, not breeding in them a Deſire and Cuſtom of 
Diſobedience and Unwillingneſs to hear him; but to 


paſs by, and let them ſtrut and brave it againſt his Opi⸗ 
nion; neither being preſent, nor concerning himſelf 


much at it as long as there is no great Danger to the 
Publick Safety, nor any Offence againſt what is honeſt 


and decent. 


hut in ſich Caſes Con the contraryqhe ought, though 
no Body call him, to run beyond his Strength, or to de- 
liver himſelf to be led, or carry'd in a Chair, as Hiſto- 
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rians report of Claudius Appius in Rome. For he having 
underſtood, that the Senate [after their Army had been] 
in a great Fight worſted by Pyrrhus, were [debating a- 
bout] receiving Propoſals of Peace and Alliance, could 
not bear it, but although he had loſt both his Eyes causꝰd 
himſelf to be carry*d through the Common Place ſtrait - 
to the Senate-houſe, where entring amongſt them, and 
ſtanding up in the midſt, he ſaid, That he had formerly in- 
deed been troubled at his being depriv'd of his Sight, 
but that he now wiſht he had alſo loſt his Ears, rather 
than to have heard, that the [Roman Senators [were con- 
ſulting and acting things ſo ungenerous and diſhonora- 
ble. And then partly reprehending, and partly teach- 
ing and exalting them, he perſwaded them to betaxe 
themſelves preſently to their Arms, and fight with Pyr- 
bus for [the Dominion ofJ Taly. And Solon, when 
the Popularity of Piſiſtratus was diſcover'd to be [onlyJ 
a Plot for the obtaining] of a Tyranny [over them, 1 
none daring to oppoſe or impeach it, did himſelf bring 
forth his Arms, and ſetting them before [the Doors 
of] his Houſe, call'd out to the People to aſſiſt him; 
and when Piſiſtratus ſent to ask him, what gave him the 
Confidence to act in that manner; My old Ape, anſwered 
he. For Matters, that are ſo neceſlary as theſe, inffame 
and rouſe up old Men, who are in a manner extinct, ſo 
that they have but any Breath yet left them; but in o- 
ther Occurrences [an old Man, ] as has been ſaid; ſhall 
be careful to avoid mean and ſervile Offices, and ſuch 
in which the trouble to thoſe, who manage them, ex- 
ceeds the Advantage and profit, for which they are done. 
Sometimes by expecting alſo, till the Citizens call, and 
deſire, and fetch him out of Houſe, he is thought more 
worthy of Credit Land Authority, J by thoſe who re- 
queſt him. And even when he is preſent, let him for 
the moſt part ſilently permit the younger Men to ſpeak, 
as if he were an Arbitrator, judging, to whom the Reward 
and Honor of this their Debate about publick Matters 
ought to be given; but if any thing ſhould exceed a due 
Mediocrity, let him mildly reprehend it, and with 
dweetneſs cut off all obſtinate Contentions, all injuri- 
— ous 
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| ous and choleric Expreſſions, directing and teaching 


them, and ſometimes with Commendations ſupplying, 
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to fall, not to ſuffer him to lye gaſping and panting on 


Ariſtides dealt by Cimen, and Meneſiphilas by Themiſto- 


that Demoſthenes being rejed ed by the People, and ta- 


Vol. V. 


(without reproof) him, that errs in his Opinions, boldly 
praiſing him, that is in the Right, and often willingly 
ſuffering himſelf to be overcome, perſwaded and 
brougkt about, that he may hearten and encourage 


what has been omitted, not unlikely to (aged) Neſtor, th 


whom Homer makes to ſpeak in this manner; © Ic: 
There is no Greek, can contradift, or mend, | 5 

M hat you have ſaid; yet to no perſect End Ps M1 
If your Speech brought. No Wonder for't appears, (0 

Tou're young, and may my Son be for your Tears. ! 


But if it were yet more (Civil, and) Politic, not only in {Wl 
reprehending them openly, and in the Face of the Peo- P. 
ple, to forbear that Sharpnzis of Speech, which exceed- IM 
ingly daſhes (a young Man,) and puts (him) out of pr 
Countenance , but rather (wholly abſtaining from all Ner 
ſuch public Reproots,) privately (to inſtruct) ſuch, as Nei 
(one ſhall diſcern to) have a. good Genius for the Ma- Il 
naging of State Affairs, drawing them on by ſetting Il 4 
gently before them uſeful Counſels and Political Pre- 


cepts, inciting them to commendable Actions, enlighting 


their Underſtanding, and ſhewing them, as thoſe do; 
who teach to Ride, how at their beginning to render the 
People tractable and mild; and if any young Man chances 


the Ground, but to help him up, and comfort him, as 


cles, whom they rais'd up, and encourag'd, though at 
arſt they were harſhly receiv'd; and ill ſpoken of in the 
City, as audacious and imtemperate. *Tis ſaid alfo, 


king it to Heart, there came to him a certain old Man, 
who had in former Years been an Hearer of Pericles, 
and told him, that he naturally reſembling that great 
Man, did unjuſtly caſt down himſelf. In like manner. 


Euripides exhorted Timothens, When he was hiſꝰd at for 1 
introducing of Noviliy, and thought to transgreſs againſt f 
the Law of Muſick,) to be of good Courage; 386 8 
. | : _ 


ol. V. ought to meddle in State Affairs. 8c 
hat he ſhould in a ſhort time have all the Theatres ſub- 
ect to him. N ; 

In brief, as in Rome the Feſtal Virgins have their 
Time divided (into three parts,) in one of which they 
were to learn, (what belong'd to the Ceremonies of 
their Religion, ) in the ſecond to execute what they had 
learnt, and in the third to teach the younger;) and 
as in like manner they call every one of thoſe, who are 
conſecrated to the Service of Diana in Epheſus, firſt 
Melliere, (or one, that is, to be a Prieſteſs) then Hiere, 
(or Prieſteſs, ) and thirdly, Periere, (or one that has been 
. pPrieſteſs,) ſo he, that is a Perfect Stateſman, is at firſt a 
n MW Learner in the Management of publick Affairs, than a 
Practitioner, and at laſt a Teacher and Inſtructer in the 
. Myſteries (of Government.) For indeed he, who is to 
f Wl preſide or overſee others, that are (performing their Ex- 
11 Wl crciſe, or) fighting of Prizes, cannot at the ſame exer- 
s ciſe and) fight himſelf. But he, who inſtructs a young 
Man in publick Affairs and Negotiations of the State, 
g and prepares him. 8 


8 Both to ſpeak well, and aft heroickly. 


'o kor (the Service of) his Country is in no ſmall or 
. mean Degree uſeful to the Common- wealth; but in 
n that, at which Lycurgas chiefly and principally aiming 
is himſelf, accuſtom'd young Men to perſiſt in Obedience 
do every one, that was elder, as if he were a Law-giver; 
it For to what, (think you,) had Jyſander reſpect, when 
je he ſaid, that in Lacedemon Men molt honorably grew 
„ old? Was it, becauſe old Men moſt honorably grew 
i- iter the Tilling of their Ground, put out Money to 
u, MU, fit together at Tables, and after their Game take 
„ ichirping Cup? You will not, ( believe, ) ſay any 
it duch thing. But becauſe all ſuch Men, being after ſome 
r bort in the Place of Magiſtrates, fatherly Governors, or 
r © Tutors of Youth, inſpected not only the Publick Af- 
ſt fairs, but alſo made inquiry. (and that) not lightly into 
Fi every Action of the younger Men, both as concerning 
1 eir Exerciſes, Recreations =_ Diet, being _ 
h | indeed 
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indeed to Offenders, but venerable and defirable to} 
the Good. For young Men indeed always venerate 
and follow thoſe, who increaſe and cheriſh the Neatneſs 
and Generoſity of their Diſpoſition without any Envy, 
For this Vice, though beſeeming no Age, is nevertheleſs 
in young Men veil'd with ſpecious Names, being ſtil'd 
Emulation, Zeal and Deſire of Honour; but in old 
Men 'tis altogether unſeaſonable, ſavage and namanly, 
Therefore a Stateſman, that is in years, mult be very 
far from being Envious, and not like thoſe old Trees 
and Stocks, which, as with a certain Charm, manifeſt- 
ly withdraw the nutritive Juice from ſuch young 
Plants, as grow near them, or ſpring up under them, 
and hinder their Growth; but kindly, to admit, and 
even offer himſelf to thoſe, that apply themſelves to 
him, and ſeek to converſe with him, directing, leading 
and educating them, not only by good Inſtructions and 
Counſels, but alſo by affording them the Means of ad- 
miniſtring ſuch publick Affairs, as many bring themHo- 


ing and writing ſuch things, in which the vulgar 

think the Art of Government to confiſt;as they alſo do, 

that thoſe only Philoſuphize, who diſpute from a Chair, 

and ſpend their Leiſure time in Books. But the FU 
| an 


nor and Repute, and executing ſuch unprejudicialCom- 4 
miflions, as will be pleaſing and acceptable to the Mul- I . 
titrde. But for ſuch things, as, being untoward and = 
difficult, do, like Medicines, at firſt gripe and moleſt, but . 
afterwards yield Honor and Proſit; upon theſe things 10 
he ought not to put young Men, nor expoſe thoſe, who I c 
are unexperienC'd, to the Mutinous Clamors of the rude 5 
and ill-natur'd Multitude, but ſhould rather take the g 
Odium upon himſelf for ſuch things, as (though harſh I , 
aud unpleaſing) may yet prove beneficial to the Com- In 
mon-wealth; for this will reuder the young Men both Ill , 
more affectionate to him, and more chearful in (the ©; 
Undertaking ) other Services. „ — 7 

But beſides all this, (that we have already ſaid,) we : 
are(to conſider and) keep in mind, that to be astateſman, 
15 not only to bear Offices, go on Embaſſies, talk aloud | 
in publick Meetings, and thunder on the Bench, ſpeak- | 
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and Philoſophy,continually exercis'd in Works, and con- 


ſpicuous in Actions, was no wiſe unknown to them; 
for they ſay, as Dicæarchus affirm'd, that they, who fetch 
Turns to and fro in Galleries, walk; but not they, who 
go into the Country, or to [L viſit q a Friend. But the be- 
ing a Stateſman is like the being a Philoſopher. Where- 
fore Socrates did not only Philoſophize, when he neither 
plac'd Benches, nor ſeated himſelf in his Chair, nor 


| kept the Hour of Conference and Walking, appointed 


for his Diſciples, but alſo when, as it hapned, he play'd, 
drank®went to War with ſome, bargain'd, finally, e- 
ven when he was impriſon'd, and drank the Poyſon : 
having firſt ſhewn, that | Mans} Life does at all times, 
in every part, and univerſally in all Paſſions and Acti- 
ons admit of Philoſophy. The ſame alſo we are to 
underſtand of Civil Government, [to wit, J that Fools 
do not adminiſter the State, either when they lead forth 
Armies, write Diſpatches [and Edi9s,} or make 
Speeches to the People ; but that they either [endeavor 
to inſinuate themſclves into the Favour of the Vulgar, 
and ] become popular, ſeek applauſe by their Harangues, 
raiſe Seditions andDiſturbances, oi Cat the beſt] perform 
ſome Service, as compell'd by Neceſſity. But he, that 
leeks the publick Good, loves his Country and Fellow 
Citizens, has a ſerious regard ſto the Welfare of the 
State, ] and is a true Common-wealths-man, ſuch an 
one, [though he never puts on [ the military Garment, 
or Senatorial} Robe, is yet always imploy'd in the Ad- 
miniſtration of the State, by inciting [to Action) thoſe, 
who are able, guiding [and inſtructing] thoſe, that want 
it, aſſiſting ſand advifing] thoſe, that ask Counſel, de- 
tering | and reclaiming | thoſe, that are ill given, [and 
about to do miſchief} and confirming [and encourage 
ing] thoſe, that are well minded; ſo that 'tis manifeſt, 
he does not for faſhions ſake apply himſelf to the Pub- 
lick Affairs, nor go [then] to the Theatre or Counſel, 
when there is any haſt, or he is ſent for [by Name,] 


that he may have the firſt Place there, being otherwiſe 


[only] preſent for his Recreation, as when he goes to 
[ſee] ſome Show, or to hear [a Conſort of Muſick; Ibut 
= — on 
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(on the contrary,) though abſent in Body, yet is he | 


preſent in Mind, and being inform'd of what is done, 
approves ſome things, and diſapproves others. For 
neither did Ariſtides amongſt the Athenians, nor Cato 
amongſt the Romans often execute the Office of Chief 
Magiſtrate, and yet, both the one and the other em- 
ploy'd their whole Lives perpetually in the Service of 
their Country. And Epaminondas indeed, being Gene- 
ral, perform'd many and great Actions; but yet there 
is related an Exploit of his, when he had neither Com- 
mand in the Army, nor Office in the State, not inferior 
to any of them; perform'd about Theſſaly; for, when 
the Commanders, having through Inadvertency drawn 
a Squadron into a difficult and diſad vantageous Ground, 
were in amaze, for that the Enemies preſs'd hard up- 
on them, galling them with their Arrows; he, being 
call'd up from amongſt the heavy arm'd Foot, firſt by 
bis encouraging them, diffiapted the Trouble and 
Fright of the Army, and then having arrang'd and 
brought into Order that Squadron, whoſe Ranks had 
been broken, he eaſily diſengag'd them out of thoſe 
Straits, and plac'd them in front againſt their Ene- 
mies, who, thereupon changing their Reſolutions, 
marcht off, Alſo when Agis, King of Sparta, was lead- 
Ing on his Army, already putin good Order for Fight, 
againſt the Enemies, a certain old Spartan calPd out a- 


loud to him, that he thought to cure one Evil by ano- 


ther; ſnewing, that he was deſirous, the preſent un- 


ſeaſonable Promptnefs to fight ſhould ſalve the Diſ- 


grace of their over-haſty Departure from before Argos, 
as Thucydides ſays. Now Agis, hearing him, took his 
Advice, and at that preſent retreated ; but afterwards, 


got the Victory. And there was every day ſet a Chair 


for him before the Doors of the Palace, and the E- 


fphori. often riſing from their Conſiſtory, and going 
to him, ask d his Advice, and conſulted him about the 


greateſt and moſt important Affairs: for he was e- 


ſteem'd very prudent, and is recorded to have been a 
Man of great Senſe. And therefore having now wholly | 
exhauſted the Strength of his Body, and being for the 


moſt 
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moſt part ty'd to his Bed, when the Ephori ſent for him 
to the common Hall of the City, he ſtrove to get up, and 
go to them; but walking heavily, and with great Diffi- 
culty, and meeting by the way certain Boys, he askt 
them whether they knew any thing ſtronger than the 
Neceſlity of obeying their Maſter. And they anſwer- 
ing him, that Inabtlity was of greater Force, he 
ſuppoſing, that this ought to be the Limit of his Ser- 
vice, turn'd back again homewards. For a Readineſs 
and Good Will to ſerve the Publick, ought not to fail, 
whilſt Ability laſts ; but when that is once gone, *tis no 
longer to be forc'd. And indeed Scipio, both in War and 
Peace, always us'd Caius Lælius for a Councellor; inſo- 
much that ſome ſaid, Scipio was the Actor of thoſe no- 
ble Exploits, and Caius the Poet, or Author. And 
Cicero himfelf confeſs'd, that the honourableſt and great- 
eſt of his Councels, by the right performance of which 
he in his Conſulſhip preſerv'd his Country, were con- 
certed with Publius Nigidius the Philoſopher. Thus is 
there nothing, that in many manners of Government 

hinders old Men from helping the Publick by the beſt. 
things, to wit, by their Reaſon, Sentences, Freedom 
of Speech, and ſollicitous Care, as the Poets term it. 

ror not only our Hands, Feet and corpoteal Strength 

Irre the Poſſeſſion and Shai e of the Common- wealth; but 
chiefly our Soul, and the Beauties of our Soul, Juſtice, 

Temperance and Prudence, which receiving their Per- 

fection late and lowly, *twere abſur'd, that Men ſhould 
come to enjoy Houſe and Land, and other Wealth, 
and yet ſhould not be beneficial to their common Coun- 
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„ ry and Fellow Citizens, by continuance of Time, Which 
r bbes not fo much detract from their Miniſterial Abili- 
ess, as it adds to their directive and Political. And this 
the reaſon, why they pourtray'd the elder Mercuries 
> uitchout Hands and Feet, but having their natural parts 

- Wii, enigmatically repreſenting, that there is no great 

1 eed of old Mens corporal Services, if they have but 

; Wicir Reaſon, as is convenient, active and fruitful. 

< 


G3 Plutarch's 


Political Precefts, | or Inſtructions for the Managing 
. of State Affairs.] 


| Tranſlated ont of the Greek by Sam. White, . D. 


I. Plutarch, to ſatisffe IF ever, O Menemac bas, that [ Say- 


Menemachus'sKequeſt, I ing of Neſtors in Homer, * ] 
who was entring upon „ 
publick Employs, g1ves There is no Greek, can contradit, 
him a conſiderable Num. PE e 
ber of Precepts and Ad- „ 5 4 ena; 
veriiſements, accompa- What you hade ſai 2 yet te no per- 
ny'd with ſeveral Exam- ( fect End 

ples, to fit him for that 5 


| bat Is hour Speech brought —— 
Deſign. * Iliad 9. N „„ 
might pertinently be made uſe of, { and apply'd, ] tis 
againſt thoſe exhorting, but nothing teaching, nor any 
way inſtructing, Philoſophers, (who ſufficiently indeed 
incite Men to the pertormance of their Duties, but lay 
not down any Precepts or Rules, by which they may 
be guided and directed : ) for they do (in this reſpect) {| 
refemble thoſe, who are indeedearefvl in ſnuffing the I 3 
_ Lamps, but negligent in ſapplying them with Oyl. See- , 
ing therefore that you, being by Reaſon moy'd to (en- 
| 2 * : N ye 
gage your ſelf in) the Affairs of the State, deſires, as be- bo 
comes the Nobility (of your Family,) " 


+ Iliad. 9. 


| Both to ſpeal, and att heroickly. 
in (the Service of) your Country; and that, not ha- 
ving C(attain'd to that Maturity of) Age, to have ob- 
ſerv'd, the Life of a ( wiſe and) philoſophical Man, o- 
penly ſpent in the Tranſactions of the State and pub- 
lick Debites, and to have been a Spectator of (wor- 
thy) Examples, repreſented not in Word, but in Deed, 
you reque!t me ta lay you down ( ſome ) political Pre- 
cepts and Inſtructions,) I think it no ways becoming 
me to give you a Denial, but ( heartily ) wiſh, that the} 
Work may be worthy both of your Zeal, and my For- 
wardaeſs, Now I have, according to your Requeſt, 
made uſe (in this my Diſcourſe ) of ſundry various 
Examples. l | 


Firſt 


2 

2 

2 
2 
5 
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Firſt then for the Adminiſtration | 
of State-Affairs, let there be laid, II., Ft, be requires 
8 a firm and ſolid Foundation, an 3 as 3 
ntention (and Furpoſe,) having State. Afairs, that he 
for its Principle, judgment and bring 4 good Intention, 
Reaſon, and not any Impulſe from Voting at 4 right end, 
Vain-Glory, Emulation, or want ien Ambinon, En. 
Papers | ">... , Fealonſie, Rc. 
ot other Employment. For as thoſe, : 
who have nothing graceful to them at Home, frequent- 
ly ſpend their time in the Forum (or Common Hall,) 
tho' they have no occaſion that requires it; ſo ſome 
Men, becauſe they have no Buſineſs of their own, worth 
employing themſelves in, thruſt themſelves into publick 
Alfairs, uling Policy as a Divertiſement Many alſo, ha- 
ving been by chance engag'd in 
the Negotiations of the Common- Several ſorts of Per. 
weal, and being cloy'd with them, 3 8 3 
cannot yet eaſily quitthemzin which rence to this ſirſt 
they ſuffer the fame with thoſe, Point. 
-who, going on board a Ship, taaa 
they may be there a little toſs'd, and being after carry'd 
away into the Deep, ſend forth many a long Look to- 
wards the Shore, being Sea- ſick and giddy-headed, and 
yet neceſſitated to ſtay and accommodate. themlelves to 
their preſent Fortune. 5 1 = 


Paſt is the lovely Pleaſure, 
They took, when th Sea was calm, and Weather bright, 
In walking at their leiſure 
On the Ships Deck, 
Whilſt her ſharp Beek 
With merry Gale, 
4nd full blown Sail, . 
Did thro? the ſurging Billows cut its Courſe aright. 
And theſe do moſt of all diſcredit the Matter by their 
Repeating and being diſcontented, when either hop- 
ng for Glory, they fall into Diſgrace, or expecting to 
become formidable to others by their Power, they are 
engag'd in Affairs, full of Dangers and Troubles. But 
he,who on a well grounded Principle of Reaſon under- 
e 8 = # taxes 
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takes to act in the Publick, as an Employ very honoura- 


ble, and moſt beſeeming him, is diſmay'd by none of 
theſe things; nor does he (therefore) change his Opi- 
= nion. For we mult not come to 
the Management of the Common— 
weal, ona Deſign of gaining and 
growing rich by it, as thoſe about 
Stratocles and Democlides exhorted 
Red one another to the Golden Harveſt, 
10 in Mirth terming the Tribunal or Place of making 
Harangues to the People; nor yet as ſeized 
with ſome ſudden fit of Paſſion, as did heretofore 
Cairns Grac chus, Who, having, whilſt his brothers Mis- 
fortunes were hot, withdrawn himſelf to a retir'd Life, 

molt remote from Publick Affairs, did afterwards, in- 
flam'd by Indignation at the Injuries and Affronts, put 
on him by ſome Perſons, thruſt himſelf into the State, 
where being ſoon fiPd with Affairs and Glory, when 
he ſought to deſiſt, and deſir'd Change and Repoſe, he 
could not (ſo great was it grown) find how to lay 
_ down his Authority, but periſht with it. And as for 


* Againſt thoſe, who 
through Avarice, Am- 
bition, or Envy, thruſt 
themſelves into the 
State. 


thoſe, who through Emulation and # Deſire of Glory] 


frame themſelves ¶ for the Public, J as Actors for the 
Stage, they muſt needs repent { of their Deſign,finding 
themſelves under a Neceſſity of ] either ſer— 
ving thoſe, waom they think themſelves worthy to 
govern, or diſobliging thoſe, whom they deſire to 
pleaſe. . „ „„ 
ps Now ] am of Opinion, that thoſe, 
ho by chance, and without fore- 
ght, {rumble upon Policy, falling 
as it were into a Pit, cannot but be 


III. Le ſlews by fie Si. 
miliiules, bow they 
o::ohr to be diſpiſed; 
who emer en the Ma- 
Y4:ement of Cet Af- 
fairs : tht is, to con- 


troubled and repent; whereas they, 


fider, and throughly un. 
derſrand we Diſpoſirion 
| cf thoſe, they Are 10 80 
rer u. thit by fuiung 
themſelves io it, they 
may win then by litile 
end iittles | 


thay go leiſurely into it, with Pre. 
paration and a good Reſolution, 


comfort themſelves moderately in 
all] Occurrences, as having no 


other End of their Actions, but 


Lethe diſcharging of their Duty 
with } Honour. Now they, 0 
abt ON 5 — hy 
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have thus grounded their Choice within themſelves,and 
render'd it immoveable and difficult to be chang'd, muſt 
ſet themſelves to contemplate the Diſpoſition of the Ci- 
tizens, | or People they have to govern, ] chiefly, as it 
appears to be moſt prevalent, being compounded of 
them all. For the Endeavouring preſently to form the 
Magners and change the Nature of a People, is neither 
calie nor fate, but a Work requiring much Time and 
great authority. But, as Wine in the Beginning is 
overcome by the Nature of the Drinker, but afterwards 
zently warming him, and mixing it ſelf in his Veins 
aſſimilates and changes him, who drinks it, into its own 
Likeneſs ; ſo mult a States-man, till he has by his Re- 
putation and Credit obtain'd a leading Power amongft 
the People, accommodate himſelt to the Diſpoſitions of 
the Subjects, knowing how to conſider and conjecture 
thoſe things, with which the People are naturally de- 
lighted, and by which they are uſually drawn. The A- 
thenians, to wit, are caſily moved c 1 
to Anger, and not difficultly By 3 in the 
chang'd to Mercy; more willing eeple of Aibens. 
to ſuſpect quickly, than to be inform'd by leiſure ; 
and as they are readier to help mean and inconſiderable 
Perſons, ſo do they embrace and eſteem facetious and 
merry Speeches; they are exceedingly delighted with 
thoſe that praiſe them, and very little offended with 
{uch, as jear them; they are terrible even to their Go- 
vernors, and yet courteous to their very Enemies. Far 
other is the Diſpoſition of the Car- 
thaginians, ſevere, rigid, obſequi- 3 Example in 
ous to their Rulers, harſh to their %% ttans. 
subjects, moſt abject in their Fear, moſt cruel in their 


Anger, firm in their Reſolutions, untractable and hard 
to be mav'd by ſportive and pleaſant Diſcourſe. Should 


(leon have requeſted them to deter their Aſſembly, be- 

| cauſe he had facrific'd to the Gods, and was to feaſt cer- 
tata Strangers, they would not have riſen up, laughing 
and clapping their Han ꝗs for Joy; nor, if Alcib:ades,as 
he was making an Harangue to them, had let ſlip a 
"nail from under his Cloak, would they bave 8 
J IE obs a 
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who ſhould catch her, and reſtore her to him again; 
but would rather have kill'd them both on the place, as 
contemning and deriding them; ſince they baniſh'd Han- 
10 for making uſe of a Lion to carry his Baggage to the 
Army, acculing him to affect a Tyranny. Neither do 

I think, that the Thevars, if THEy 
2 E * 3 in had been made Maſters of their E- 
ont. nemies Letters, would have for- 
* born looking into them as did the 
Athenians, when having taken the Meſſengers of Philip, 
who were carrying a Letter ſuperſcrib'd to Olympras, 
they would not ſo much as open it, or diſcover the 
conjugal Secrets of an abſent Husband, written to his 
Wife. Nor yet do I helieve, that the Athenians on the 
other ſide would have patiently ſuffer'd the Haughtineſs 
and Diſdain of Epaminondas, when refuſing to anſwer 
an Accuſation brought againſt him, he roſe up from the 
Theatre, and went away through the midſt of the Aſ- 
ſembly to the place of publick Exerciſes. And much 


leſs am Iof Opinion, that the Spartans would have en- 
dur'd the Contnmely and Scurility of Stratocles, who 


perſuaded the People to offer Sacrifices of Thankigi- 
ving to the Gods, as having obtain'd the Victory, and 
afterwards, when, being truly inform'd of the Loſs 


they had receiv'd, they were angry with him, asKd 
them, what Injury they had ſuſtain'd,in having through 


his means ſpent three Days merrily. 


Courtly Flatterers indeed, like 


IV. 4 good Gov to Quail-Catchers, by imitating 
NOUr oug ht not to accom. 
modate himſelf to the 


o manage ihem diſ- chiefly infinuate into their Favors, 


ny, and withiraw and entrap them by Deceit; but 
idem ay acgrees from tis not convenient for a States man 


Evil; aud ibe Means 
of arriving at ſuch an 
Happineſs, 


co imitate the Peoples Manners, but 


3 thoſe things toward every Perſon, 
by which he is moſt likely to be taken. For the Igno- 


rance of Mens Humors brings no leſs Diſorders and Ob- 


ſtacles in Common-weals, than in the Frieadſhips of 
Eings. 


the Voices, and aſſimilating them 
Vices of the People, but {elves to the Manners of Kings, 


to know them, and make uſe of | 
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Kings. When therefore you fhall have already gotten 
Power and Authority amongſt the People, then muſt you 
endeavor to reform their Diſpoſition, treating them 
gently, and by little and little drawing them to what 
is better. For the Changing of a Multitude is a diffi- 
cult and laborious Work. But as for your own Man- 
ners and Behaviour, ſo compoſe and adorn them, as 
knowing, that you are henceforth to lead your Life on 
an open Stage, and if *tis no eaſie Task for you 
wholly to extripate Vice out of 1 
your Soul, at leaſt take away and 1- Ve muſt reform 
retrench thoſe Offences which are bimſelf the ſirſt, af. 
Eo” x . ter the Example of 
moſt notorious and apparent. For Jꝓheniſtoces, and o- 
ö von cannot but have heard, how chers. 135 
: The miſtocles, When he deſign'd to 5 
| enter upon the Management of publick Affairs with- 
drew himſeli from Drinking and Revelling, and that 
Watching, Faſting and ſtudying he ſaid to his intimate 
Friends, that Miriades's Trophy ſuffer d him not to 
fleep. And Pericles alſo fo chang'd himſelf, both 
az to the Comportment of his Body, and his manner of 
Living, that he walkt gravely, diſcours'd affably, al- 
ways ſhew'da ſtay'd and ſetled Countenance, continu- 
ally kept his Hand under his Robe, and went only that 
way, which led to the pleading Place and Council. For 
_ a Multitude is not fo tractable, as that it ſhould be eaſie 
for every one to take it with Safety; but tis a Service, 
much to be valu'd, if, being like a ſuſpicious and skit- 
tiſh Beaſt, it can be ſo manag'd,that _ 
without being * frighted either by 
Sight or Voice, it will ſubmit to re- 
ceive Inſtruction. Theſe things | 
therefore are not {lightly to be obſerv'd ; nor are we to 
negle& taking ſuch Care of our own Life and Manners, 
that they may be clear from all Stain and Reprehenſion. 
For States-men are not only liable to give an Account 
of what they ſay or do in publick ; but there is a buſie 
Enquiry made into their very Meals, Beds, Marriages, 
and every either ſportive or ſerious Action. For what 
need we ſpeak of Alsib:iades, who, be of all Men the 
moſt active in publick Affairs, and withal, an 1 
| ble 


For auer, 1 
ö read Flves wy. 
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ble Commander, periſht by his irregulatity in his Li- 
ving and Audaciouſneſs, and who by his Luxury, and 
Prodigality, render'd the State unbenefited by all his 
other good Qualities ? Since theſe L Athenians} blam'd 
 Cimons Wine, the Romans having nothing elle to cavil 
at, fond fault with Scipio's Sleeping, and the Enemies 
of Pompey the Great, having obſerv'd that he ſcratch'd | 
his Head with one Finger, upbraided him with it. For Ar 
Bs ads a Freckle or Wart in the Face Fe: 
5 ee = cho- is more prejudicial than Stains, 
en dinmntude. Maims and <cars in the reſt of the 
Body; ſo little Faults, diſcern'd in the Lives of Princes 
and States-men, appear great, tho* an Opinion moſt 
Men have conceiv'd of Government and Policy, [which 
they look on I as a great Land Excellent I thing, and 
ſuch as ought to be pure from all Abſurdity and Imper- 
. fection. Therefore not unjuſtly is 
For le, Iread * Livius Druſus commended, who, 
ieee when ſeveral Parts of his Houſe lay 
5 _ open to the View of his Neighbours, 
being told by a certain Workman, that he would for 


the Expence only of {ive Talents, alter and remedy In 
that Fault, ſaid ; I will give thee indeed ten, to make my ( 
whole Houſe fo tranſparent, that all the City may ſee, how i 


J live, For he was a temperate and modeſt Man. And n 
yet per baps he had no need of this Perſpicuity ; for ma- C 
ny Verſons pry into thoſe Manners, Counſels, Actions a 
and Lives of States-men, which ſeem to be moſt deeply s 
c 
0 
l 
| 


conceal'd, no leſs loving and admiring one, and hating 
and deſpiſing another for their private, than for their 
publick Tranſactiouns. What then? | perhaps you may 
5 OE ay ;] Do not Cities make uſe alſo 
Ag Aulver - ny of ſuck Men, as live diſlolutely and 
W n a Go. effeminately? True; for as [we 
vernor ſhould firſt re- ſee] Women with Child frequent- 
form himſelf. ly long for Stones Land Chalk, Jas 
3 thoſe that are Stomach-lick, do for 
Salt- fiſn, and ſuch other Meats, which a little after they 
ſpit out again and reject ; ſo alſo the People ſometimes 
thro? Wantonneſs and Petulancy, and ſometimes for 
- want 
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want of better Guides make uſe of thoſe, that comes 
firſt to hand, | tho?” at the ſame time] deteſting and con- 
temning them, and after rejoyce at ſuch things, ſpo- 
ken againſt them, as the Comedian Plato makes the Peo- 

ple themſelves to ſay; Tn 
 Omick, take me by the Hand, and hold me fa 

05 T Agyraius Sa chooſe in haſt. 9 
And again he brings them in, calling for a Baſin and 
Feather, that they may vomit, and ſaying  _ 
Mantile here by my Tribunal ſtauds; 
And a little after, : 1 
It feeds a flinking Head, moſt foul Diſeaſe. 
And the Roman People, when Carbo promiſs'd them 
ſomething, and, ( to confirm it, ] added an Oath and 
Execration, unanimouſly fwore on the contrary, that 
they would not believe him. And in Lacædemon, when 
a certain diſſolute Man, | nani'd | Demof henes, had de- 
liver'd a very convenient Opinion, the People rejected 
it; but the Ephori { who approv'd of his Advice, J ha- 
ving choſen by Lot one of the ancient [ Senators, ] com- 
manded him to repeat the ſame Diſcourſe, pouring it 
(as it were ) out of a filthy Veſſel into a clean one, that 
it might be acceptable to the Multitude; of ſo great 
moment either way J Dilpoft Affairs is the Belief con- 
ceiv'd of a Perſons [ Diſpoſition 2 + Mb.” 
and ] Manners. Yet are we not ere Brag * 
therefore ſo to lay the wholeſ Streſs] quent, that he may 
on Vertue, as [ utterly ] to neglect perſuade and bringthe 
[ all] Gracefulneſs and Efficacy of ple to Reaſon. 
Speech, but eſteeming Rhetorick,though not the Wor- 
ker, yet a Coadjutor | and Forward | of Perſwaſion, 
ſhould correct that Saying of Menander. 


The Speakers Manners, not his Speech, perſuade. | 


For both Life and Language ought to concur, unleſs 
any one forſooth ſhall ſay, that, as it is the Pilot, who 
ſteers the Ship, and not the Rudder, and the Rider, 
that turns the Horſe and not the Bridle ; fo Political 

Vertue, 
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Vertue, uſing not Eloquence, bat Manners, as an 
Helm and Bridle, pcrſwades and guides a City, which | 
is (to {peak with Plato) an Animal, moſt eafy to be 
turn'd, managing and diretting it, as it were, from 
the Poop. For ſince thoſe great, and as 
An „ m Homer calls them, Jove- begotten 
e Kings, ſetting the! nſelves out with 
their Purple, Scepters, Guards, and the very Oracles of 
the Gods, and ſubjecting to them by their Majeſty the 
1 Multitude, as if they were of a better Nature, and more 
excellent Mould than other Men, deſir'd alſo to be e- 


' loquent Orators, and neglected neither the Graceful- 
neſs of Speech, 


| Nor publick Meeting, that more pelt they 
1 Might be for Feats of War, - 


not only vencrating Jupiter the Counſellor, Mars the 
1 _ Slaughterer, and Pala the Warr! or, but 1 een al- 
To Calliope, 


| Who ſtill attends on Regal Ma jefty. 


| by her perſwaſive Oratory appealing, and moderating 
j the Fierceneſs and Violence of the People; How is it 
poſſible, that a private Man in a Plebeian Garb, and 
with a Vulgar Meen, undertaking to conduct a City, 
ſhould ever be able to prevail over, and govern the B 
Multitude, if he1s not endow'd with alluring and all- tl 
_ perſwading Eloquence. The Captains indeed, and Pi- C 
lots of Ships make uſe of others to deliver their Com- 
mands ; but a States- man ought to have in himſelf not 
only a Spirit of Goverument, but alſo a commanding 


Faculty of Speech, that he may not ſtand in need of a- 4 
nothers Voice, nor be conſtrain'd to ſay, as did Iphicra- 1 
tes when he was run down by the Eloquence of thoſe a- 0 
bout Ariſtophon, My Adverſaries have the better Aftors, 2 
but mine is the more excellent Play, nor yet be often ob- t 
lig'd to make uſe of theſe Words of Euripides, n 


O that the Race of miſerable Men 
Were ſpeechlels; 


=__ 
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And again, FEET 

Alas ! Why have not Mens Affairs a Tongue, 
That thoſe fine Pleaders, who of Right make Wrong, 
Might be no longer in Requeſt ? | 
For to theſe Evaſions perhaps might an Alcamenes, a 
Neſiotes, an Ictius, and all ſuch Mechanical Perſons, as 
get their Bread by the Labour of their Hands, be per- 
mitted to have recourſe. [As it ſometime hapned] in 
Athens, where, when two Architects were examin'd 
about the erecting a certain publick Work, one of 
them, who was of a free and voluble Speech, and had 
his Tongue (as we ſay) well hung, making a long and 
premeditated Harangue concerning the Method and 
Order of raiſing ſuch a Fabrick, greatly mov'd the Peo- 
ple; but the other, who was indeed the better Work- 
man, tho the worſe Speaker, coming forth into the 
midſt, only ſaid ; Te Men of Athens, what this Man 
has ſpoken, Iwill do. For thoſe Men venerate only Mi- 
vera, ſurnam'd Ergane, or the Artizan, who as Se- 
phocles ſays of them, rs 35 

Do on the maſſy Anvil lay 
Alifeleſs Iron Bar, where they 
With Blows of heavy Hammer make 

It pliant tothe Work, they undertake. 
But the Prophet or Miniſter of Minerva Polias, that is, 
the Protectreſs of Cities, and of Themis, or Juſtice, the 
Counſeller, OS „„%%%ͤ;́ %; 

(Which both convenes Aſſmblies, and again 

Diſſolves them, ) — 
Making uſe of no other Inſtrument, but Speech, does 
by forming and faſhioning ſome things, and ſmoothing 
and poliſhing others, that, like certain Knots in Timber, 
or Flaws in Iron, are averſe to his Work, embelliſh 
and adorn a City. By this means = 
the Government of Pericles was in EN nes 
name, as Thucydides ſays) a Demo- ce n 0 
cracy, or ler Ce) but in ef- W Traces | 
tet, the Rule of one principal Man thrd the Power of 
his Eloquence. For there was living at the ſame time 
Cimon 
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Cimon a good Man, as alſo Ephialtis and Thucydides; 
Now he, being askt by Archidamus, whether himſelf 
or Pericles were the better Wreſtler, thus anſwer'd ; 
That is not eaſily known ;, for when I in Wreſtling over- 
throw him, he, by his Words perſmading the Spectators, that 
he did not fall, gains the Victory. And this did not only 
bring Glory to himſelf, but Safety alſo to the City; for 
being perſwaded by him it preſerv'd the Happineſs, it 
had gotten, aud abſtain'd from intermedling with to- 
reign Affairs. But Nicias, tho? having the ſame De- 
ſign, yet falling ſhott in the Art of Per ſwaſion, when 


he endeavour'd by his Speech, as by a gentle Curb, to 


reſtrain and turn the People, could not compaſs it, or 
prevail with them, but was fain to depart, being vio- 
Jently hurry'd, and dragg'd, as it were, by tae Neck 
and Shoulders into Sicily. They ſay, that a Wolf is 


not to be held by the Ears; but a People and City are 


chiefly to be drawn by the Ears, and not, as ſome do, 


Who, being unpractis'd in Eloquence, ſeek other ab- 


ſurd and unartificial ways of taking them, and either 


draw them by the Belly, making them Feaſts and Ban- 


quets, or by the Purſe, beſtowing on them Gifts and 
Largeſles, or by the Eye, exhibiting to the Masks and 
Prizes, or Publick Shews of Dancers and Fencers, by 


which they do not ſo much lead, as cunningly catch the 
People. For to lead a People is to perſwade them by 
| Reaſon and Eloquence; but ſuch Allurements of the 


Multitude nothing differ from the Baits, laid for the 


taking of irrational Animals. 


Let not yet the Speech of a Stateſ- 
V. Having provid man be youthful and theatrical, as 
that rhe good Life and if he were making an Harangue, 


Eloquence of kim, who „4 1: „ 15 
lefires well to meng'e mpeg d, like a Garland of curi 


publick Affairs, are the Ous and florid Words; nor again, 
Foundations of bis Au- as Pytheas ſaid of an Oration, made 


 #horiy, and conſidering by Demoſthenes, that it ſmelt of the 
of what weighs ſuch 4 ö 


Perſons Speech is, he Lamp and fſophiſtical Curioſity, 


| ſbews how he ought 10 let it conſiſt of over-ſubtil Argu- 
bebave himſelf in is, ments and Periods, exactly fram'd 


by Rule and Compaſs, But as 
Muſicians 


— 25 22 
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} Muſicians require; that the Strings of their Inſtruments 
f mould be ſweetly and gently touch'd, and not rudely 
2 Wthumm'd or beaten ; fo in the Speech of a Stateſman, 


zoth when he counſels, and when he commands, there 


" Whole not appear either Violente or Cunning, nor 
/ (hould he think himſelf worthy of Commendation, 
bor having ſpoken formally, artificially, and with an 
a exact Obſervation of Functualities ; but his whole 


Diſcourſe ought to be full of ingenuous Simplicity, 
true Magnanimity, fatherly Freedom, and careful Pro- 
vidence and Underſtanding, Joyning with Goodneſs, 


ing from grave Expreſſions, and proper and and perſwa- 
properly, than a juridical one admit of ſententious 
Speeches, Hiſtories, Fables and Metaphors, bywhich thoſe 
who moderately and ſeaſonably ute them, exceedingly 
move their Hearers ; as he did, who faid, Male not 

Greece one yd z und Demades, When 


to manage Shipwork of the State; 3 of deſtroying 


and Archilocus, when he faid, 

3 Nur let the Stone of Tantalus, 
Over this Iſle hang always thus; 

and Pericles, when he commanded 


| 
e- Tat | So he call'd the lite - 
the Eye-ſore of the Piræum, to be le t Bunk Sas, 


taken away: and Phocion, when 
he pronounc'd of Leoſthenes's Victory, that the Stadium 
or Carrier of the War was good; but that he fear'd the 
Dolichus or Afterclap and Length of 


j j «F611 e of 
| it. But in general. Majeſty and i. Th. 1 iſcourſeof a 


Stateſman ought to be 


, I Greatneſs more benefits a political ma- ick and great: 


 K Diſcourſe; a Pattern of which may witgeßs the moſt ex- 
be the || Phillippicks,and amongſt the cellent Magiſtrates 
| Orations ſet down by Thucidides, || Orations of Lemaſt- 


| | e inſt King Phi- 
he Sthenelaida of Ephorus, that of - WO wg FR4 


: Sp | 
Archidamus at Plates, and that of 2. it ſhould ſometimes 


Pericles after the Plague. But as for be Pickant, elpecially 
thoſe Rhetorical Flouriſhes and Sow as but mode 
Harangves of Ephoyw, Theopompus 5 1 

an 


and Honeſty, Gracefulneſs and Attraction, proceed- 


ſive Sentences. Now a political Oration does much more 


he affirm'd of himſclf,* that he was * When there was a 
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Nevertheleſs, both Taunts and Raillery may ſometimg 


and Eexithens, an intimate Acquaintance of Ariſtotle 


ders it not only pardonable, but alſo graceful. Such was 
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and Anaximeres, which they made after they had arm 
and ſet in order the Batallions, it may be ſaid of then 


None talks thus fooliſhly fo near the Sword. 


be part of political Diſcourſe ; fo they proceed not t 
Injury or Scurrility, but.are uſefully ſpoken by him, 
who either reprehends or ſcoffs. But theſe things ſeen 
moſt to be allow'd in Anſwers and Replies, For in that 
manner to begin a Diſcourſe, as if one had purpoſely 
prepar*d himſelf for it, is the part of a common Jeſter, 
and carries with it an Opinion of Maliciouſneſs; as wy 
incident to the biting jeſts of Cicero, Cate the Elder, 


who frequently began firſt to jear; but in him, who 
does it only in Revenge, the Seaſonableneſs of it ren- 


the Auſwer of Derofthenes, when 
Natable Examples. one that was ſuſpected of Thieve- 
. ry, derided him for writing by 


Ni ht, 7 know that the keeping my Candle burning all Nigh, * 
es of cnſivers you. So when Demades bawi'd out, Det- 
molthenes forfoorh, wonld correct me; thus would the Som, i 
as the Froverb has it, teach Minerva: That Minerva, 1 
reply'd Denofthenes, was not long fince taken in Adultery, . 
Not nngraceiul alſo was that of Yen«netus to thoſe Ci- 
__ tizens, who upbraided him with - 
i The Grce& has flying when he was General, Ta, IM.” 
$I4PLAK Which lig- with you ny acar | Hearts. But in A 
BIACS Heads. Räaillery great Care is to be taken T 
| for the avoiding of Exceſs, and of 4 


any thing, that may either by its unſeaſonableneſs of- 
lend the ricarers, or ſhew the Speaker to be of an un- 
3 EOS BY oY ty yy 4 | 0 
generous and fordid Diſpoſition, ſuch as were the Say- he 
ings of Dew,ocrates. For he, going up into the Aſſemb- 


ly, taid, chat like the City, he had little Force, but E 
much Wind and at the Overthrow before Chæronea, 1 
going forth to the People, he ſaid: I would not have had " 


ehe Statt to be in ſo ill a Conditiongthat you ſhould be contented 0 
eo hear we A owing you Connjel, For this ſhew'd a mean 
Spirited WI, 
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W pirited Perſon, as the other did a Madman; but nei- 
her of them was becoming a Stateſman. Now the Suc- 


Finctneſs of Phocion's Speech was admir'd ; whence Po- 
bets aflirm'd, that Demoſthenes was the greateſt Ora. 


7 or; but that PHocion ipake molt forcibly; for that his 
in iſcourſe did iu very few Words contain abundance of 
el Matter; and Demoſthenes, who contemn'd others, was 
hint when Phocron ſtocd up, to ſay, The Hatchet Lor 
ly Vruning Knife} of ray Orations ariſe. Let Your chief Endea- 
„ reour tgeretore be to uſe to the Mule e 
el: | 2 3 3. He ought; af- 
vn; icude a premeditated, and! empty terPerictes and others; 
ler dpeech, and that with ſafety, know- to uſe a Language, 


ng that Pericles himſelf, before he brief, ſententious, and 
made any Diſcourſe to the People, Feu deu and 1 
Was wont to pray, that there might 10 in T3 110 a 
l a ply on Occaſions. 
a; (ot a Word pais from him, foreign A 
to the Bulineſs, Che was to treat of. J Tis requiſite alſo, 
that you have a voluble Tongue, and exercis'd in ſpeak- 
by ing on all Occurrences; for Occaſions are quick, and 
7h, bring many ſudden things in political 4 fairs. Where- 


5 fore alſo Demoſthenes was, as they fav, inferior to many, 

. Nwichdrawing and abſconding himſelf, when ſudden 

va Noccaſon offer d. Ard Theopraſtus relates, that Alcibi- 
3 


aden, deſirous to ſpeak, not only what he ought, but 
as he ought ; often heſitated, aud ſtood ſtill in the 
ith midſt of his Speech, ſteking and compoſing Expreſſi- 
ons, | fit for his purpoſe, ] But he, who, as Mat- 
in ters and Occalions preſent themſelves, riſes up to ſpeak, 
molt of all moves, leads and diſpoſes of the Multitude, 
of Thus Leo Bixantinus came to make an Herangue to the 
of. NAlenians, being then at diſſæntion amongſt themſelves, 
n- whom, when he perceiv'd himſelf to be laugh'd at 
for the Littleneſs of his Stature, What would you ar, ſaid, 
b. le, if you ſaw my Wife, who ſcarce reaches up to my Knees? 
ut And the Laughter thereupon increaling, Yer, went he 
a, 45 little as we are, when we fall out with one another, 
as % City of Bizantium is not big enough to hold us. 80 Py- 
% the Orator, who declaim'd againſt the Honors, 
an decreed to Alexander, when one ſaid to him, Dare you, 
ed beg [0 young, diſcourſe of ſo great Matters? made this 
ufwer, And yet Alexander, whem you decree to be 4 
H 2 _ 
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two ways of entring in. A._ 
10 publick fairs dif: Government of the State; the one 


coming very perinenty Mort and expeditious to the Luſtre 
of the firſt, and decta- of Glory, but not without danger; 


zijn t. 


ien; 
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Goa, is younger than Iam. *Tis requiſite alſo for thelf 
Champion of the Common-weal to bring to this, not 
light, but all concerning Conteſt, a firm and ſolid 
Speech, attended with a ſtreng Habit of Voice, and: 
long laſting Breath, leaſt being tyred and ſpent with 
Speaking, he chance to be overcome by 


* A Brock near Atbens, I 1 a 
| : 9 
the Waters of whict: Some r4v ning Cryer, with a roaring 


fell wien an extraordi Pun (ict, 
nary Noiſe. Loud, as * Cycloborus. —— 


Cato, when he had no hopes of perſuading the People 
or Senate, whom he found prepoſſeſs'd by the Court- 
ſhips and Endeavours of the contrary Party, was wont 
to riſe up, and hold them a whole Day with an Ora- 
tion, by that means depriving his Adverſaries of their 
Opportunity. And thus much concerning the Prepa- I 


ration and Uſe of Speech may be ſufficient for him, 


who can of himſelf find out and add what neceſſarily 
tollows from it. VV 

„„ There are moreover two Ayen- 
VI. He now ſhews tb? nues or Ways of entring into the 


ring, wbat 75 30 ve done, the other more obſcure and flow, 
ana mba: wo be avoided but having alſo greater Security: 
For ſome there are, who, begin- 
ning with ſome great and illuſtrious Ackion, but which 
requires a couragious Bold neſs, do, like to thoſe that 
from a far extended Promontory, lanch forth into the 
Deep, ſteer directly into the very midſt of publick Af- 
fairs, thinking Pindar to have been in the right, when 


If you a ftately Eabrick 40 deſign, ; 1 
Be ſure, that your Works Front with Luſtre ſhine. _ 


For 


F 
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or both the Multitude do thro' . 
certain Satiety and Loathing of 1. He would have one 


Ehoſe, to whom they have been ac- behave himſelf fo ver- 


4. i . tuouſly at hisEntrance, 
uſtom'd, more readily receive a that his Twill: 


Beginner, as the Beholders do a ſhould be conſtrained 
reſh entring] Combatant, and the] to make him away. 
Dignities and Authorities, which 
ave a ſplendid and ſpeedy Encreaſe, dazzleand]} aſto- 
iſn Envy: For neither does that Fire, as Ariſton ſays, 
lake a Smoak, nor that Glory breed Envy, which ſud- 
enly and quickly ſhines forth; but of thoſe, who grow 
p ſlowly and by degrees, ſome are attack'd on this ſide, 
others on that; whence many have wither'd away about 
the Tribunal, before ever they came to flouriſh, But 
yhen, as they ſay of L adas, | | 
5 FT he Sound &@th Bar & yet ratled in 
* From whence they | : (his Ear, 
ct forth to run. When Ladas having ſiniſſit his Carreir, 
' Was cromn'd 5 


Any one ſuddenly and gloriouſly performs an Embaſſey, 
triumphs, or leads forth an Army, neither the Envious, 
nor the Diſdainful, have like Power over them, [as over 
others. Thus did Aratus aſcend to Glory, making the 
Oyerthrow of the Tyrant Nicocles his firſt ſtep to the 
Management of the Common-weal: Thus did Atcibiades, 
ſetling the Alliance with the Mantineans againſt the 
lucedæ moni ans. Pompey alſo required a Triumph, be- 
ing not yet admitted into the Senate, and when 9 
oppos'd it, he ſaid to him, More adore the riſinns than 
e ſetting Sun; Which when S. heard, he yielded to 
lim. And the People of Rome on a ſudden, contrary 
to the ordinary Courſe of the Law, declar'd Cornelius 
(:ip:0 Conſul, when he ſtood Candidate for the Adile- 
hip, not from any vulgar Beginning, but admiring the 
Victory, he had got, whillt he was yet but a Youth, 1n 
Lingle Combat, fought in Spain, and his Gueſts a lit- 
le atter, perform'd at Carthage, when he was a Tri- 
bune [or Colonel} of Foot, in reſpect of which, Cato 
ne Elder cry'd out with a loud Voice; wen 
H 3 He 
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7 "I; s Wiſe, the reſt like Shadows fly. 


Now then; ſince the Afﬀirs of the 
2. Let him conſider, Cities have neither Wars to be mg. 
5 605 W e "note nag'd, Tyrannies to be OVertnrown, 
cut cut for Men of nor Leagues and Aliiances te he 
Courage. treated, what can any one under 

take for the Beginning of an illuſt. 
rious and ſplendid. Government ? There are yet left 
publick Canſes aud Embaſſies to the Emperor, which 
require the Courage and Prudence of an acute and cau. 
tious Perſon: There ire alfo in the Cities many good 
Land laudable Uſages] neglected, which being reſtor'd, 
and many ill Practices, brought in by Cuſtom, to th 
Diſgrace or Damage of the City, which being redreſs 
may gain him the Eſteem of the Peo le. Moreover, 1 
great Suit rightly determin'd, Fedelity in defending a 
r. Man's Cauſe againſt a powerful Adverſary, and 
Freedom of Speech in behalf of Juſtice to ſome unjuſt 
Nobleman, have afforded ſome a glorious Entrance into i © 
the AG miniſtration of the State. Not a few alſo have 
been advanc'd by Enmity [and Quarrels, ] having ſet 
themſelves to attack ſuch Men, whoſe Dignity was ei: 
ther envy'd or terrible. For the Power ot him, that is 
overthrown, docs with greater Glory accrue to his O- 
yerthrower. indeed thro? Envy to contend againſt a 


„ god Man, and one that has by 
N Vertue been advanc'd to the chief. 
ting ones telt to de. eſt Honour, as Smmias did againſt 
prade the good bat Pericles, Alcmeon againlt Themiſt 0- 
only the Wicked. cles, Adin: againſt Pompey, and 
Acneclides the Orator againſt Epa- 
Mineudlas, is neither good for ones Reputation, nor 
ether wiſe advantagious. For when the Multitude, ha- 
ving outrag'd ſome good Man, ſoon after, as it [fre- 
quenty ] happens, repcnt of their Indignation, they 
think that way of excuſing this Offence the eaſieſt, 
| which is indeed the juſteſt, to wit, the deſtroying of 

him, who was the Perſuader and Author of it. But 


| the riung up to humble aad pull down a wicked 2 
| who 
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o has by his Audaciouſneſs and Cunning, ſubjected 
le City to himſelf (ſuch as heretofore Cleon and Clito- 


f the were in Athens) makes a glorious Entrance to the 
me. W\121agement of publick Affairs, as it were to a Play. 
own WW em not ignorant alſo, that ſome 3 

| , Aj | 4. He NEWS, NOW We 
O be y oppoſing, as Ephialtes did at duft tee herd ot 


bens and Phormio amongſt the ſtumbling, as 'tis aid, 
[eans, an imperious and oligar- at the Threſhold, 
hical Senate, have at the ſame time 


nich obtain'd both Authority and Honour; but in this there 
cau.W5 great Danger to him, who is but entring upon the 
000 Adminiſtration of State. Wheretore Solon took a bet- 
270, er Beginning; for the City of Athens being divided into 
the three parts, the Diacrians [or Inhabitauts of the Hill] 
150 Mthe Pedieans [or Dwellers in the Plain] and the Para- 
r, ans Cor thoſe whole Abode was by the Water fide} 
g Ale, joyning himſelf with none of them, but being indif- 
and Micrent to them all, and ſaying and doing all things, for 
juſt to bring them to Concord was choſen the Law giver, 
into to take away their Differences, and by that means 
ave ictled the State. 1 . 

let Such, then, and ſo many Be. VII be ſecond manner 
ei- £innings has the more ſplendid of entring upon the Ma- 


way of entring upon State Affairs: age ment of public Af. 
But many gallant Men have choſen 1 Sy concerning e 
t a the ſafe and flow Method, as enn. 
by -4r:/i:des, Phocion, Pammenes the | 
et- MW Jheban, Lucullus in Rome, Cato and Azeſilaus the Lace- 
nf: deinonian. & For as Ivy, twining 
20. about the ſtrongeſt Trees, riſes up 1. That one muſt 
nd together with them ; ſo every one Avance under the | 
m% of theſe, applying himſelf, whilſt Authority of thole, | 
| » Applying nimielt, WII that are more rel- 
or de was yet young and inglorious, petted in the State. 
la- do ſome elder and illuſtrious Perſo- oy, | 
re. nage, and growing up and increaſing by little and lit- 
ey ile under his Authority, grounded and rooted himſelf. 
It, in the Common. weal : For Caliſthenes ad vanc'd Ariſtides, 
of Cabrias preferred Phocion, Sylla promoted Lucullus, 
ut Maximus raiſed Cato, Pammenes forwarded Epaminondas, 
n, and Lyſander aſſiſted Agefilans, But this laſt, injuring 


4 y his 
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his own Reputation through an unſeaſonable Ambiti- 
on and jealouſie, ſoon threw off the Director of his 
Actions; but the reſt honeſtly, politically, and to end, 
venerated and maguity'd | the Authors ot |] their Ad: 
vancement; as the Bodies which are qr ra to the 
Sun, do by reffecting back the Light, thit ſhines upon 
them, aug ment it, and render it more illuſtrious. Ger- 


tainly thoſe, who lookt aſquint upon Scipio, call'd him 


the Player [or Actor, and his Companion Lalius, the 
Author of his Actions ; yet was not Lalius pufft up by 
any of theſe things, but continu'd to promote the Ver- 
: tue and Glory of Scipio. And A, ra. 
2, That one wult keen ius, the Friend of Poinpey, though 
the Friendſhip of ene he was very meanly deſceuded, yet 
who are 1. repucs. 
being at the very point to be cho- 
ſen Conſul, when [heunds erſtood, that | Pompey fayor'd 
others, gave over his Suit, ſaving, that his obtaining 
the Conſulſhip would not be to honourable, as grievous 
and troubleſome to him if it were againſt the good 


Will. and without the aſliſtance of Pompey. Having 
therefore velay'd but one year he hath enjoy'd the Dig- 
nity. and pre ſerv'd his Friendſhip. Now thoſe who are 


thus by others led, as it were by the Hand, to Glory, 
is in gratitying one at the lame time alſo gratifie the 
Multitede, and tncur lets ©4: um, if any 1 inconvenience 
befalls them. Wherefore alſo Philip . King of Mace- 
40 J cxhorted | his Son ] Ale ccander, whilſt be had lei- 
are during the Reiga of another. to get himiſelt Friends, 
Winning their Love by kind and 

3 That the moſt Ve! allavie Behaviour. Now he that 
Sag 5 e be Sins to enter upon the Admini— 
kerping.. d ompauf ſtration of State-Aftairs, ſhould 
wich the Ambvitizis. Chooſe himſelf a Guide, who is not 
ohly a Man of Credit and Autho- 

rity, but is allo :ch tor his Vertue. For as tis not eve- 
ry lee, that will admit and bear the Twining of a 
Vine, there being ſome, which utterly choak and ſpoil 
158 Groth 1 15 5 e thoſe, Who are not lovers of 
HC: al; eſs, but only of Honour and So- 

Sue AGO) \: young { Beginners any] Oppor- 
tunities 


n 


„K . ere Ma 
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tunities of | performing worthy ] Actions, but do 
through Envy Keep them down, and let them languiſh, 
(hom they regard, as ] depriving them of their Glory, 


which is, as it were, their Food. Thus Marius, having 


frit in Africk, and afterwards in Galatia. done many 
gallant Exploits by [ the Affiltince of ] Sy//a, forbare 
any farther } to employ him and | utterly ] caſt him 
of, being indeed vext at his growing [into repute] but 
making his Pretence {| the Device. cagraven on | his 
Seal. For Syla being Qz«xftor | or Pay-maſter )] under 


Marius, when he was Pretor, | or General)] in Africk, 


and ſeat by him to Bacchus, brought with him Jg th 
Pritoaer 3 but as he was an ambitious young Man, who 
had but juſt taſted: | the Sweetneſs of ] Glory, he re- 
ceiv'd not his good Fortune with Moderation; but ha- 
ving caus'd the Repreſentation of the Action to be en- 


graven on his Seal, wore about him Jugsrtha deliver'd 


iato his Hands; and this did Marius lay to his Charge, 
when heturn'd him off. But Sy/a, paſling over to Ca- 


tullus and Metellus, who were good Men, and at diffe- 


rence with Marius, ſoon after in a Civil War drove a- 
way and ruin'd Marius, who wanted but little of over- 


throwing Rome. Sylla indeed [on the contrary ] ad- 
vanc'd Pompey from a very Youth, riſing up to him, and 


uncovering his Head, as he paſſed by, and not only gi- 


v ing other young Men Occaſions of doing Captain-like 
Actions, but even inſtigating ſome, that were back- 


ward | and unwilling, ] He filPd the Armies with Emu- 


lation and Deſire of Honour; and thus he had the Su- 
periority over them all, deſiring not to be alone, but 


the firſt and greateſt amongſt many great ones. Theſe 


therefore are the Men,to whom young Stateſmen ought 


to adhere, and with theſe they ſhould be [as it were] 
incorporated, not ſtealing from them their Glory, like 
Aſop's Wren, which, being carry'd up to the Eagles 


Wings, ſuddenly flew away, and got before her; but 


receiving it of them with Friendſhip and good Will, 
lince they can never, as Plato ſays, be able to govern 
right, ifthey have not been firſt well practis d in Obe- 
HENCE, 
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After this. follows the Tudome 
VIII. What Friends a ? Judgment, 


St ugh | Sites e Hr 0 
N gt © Friends, in which neither the Opi- 


nion of Themiſtocles, nor that of 
Cleon is to be approv'd. For Cleon, when he firſt knew, 
that he was to takeon him the Government, aſlembling 
his Friends together, brake off Friendſhip with them, 


as that, which often diſables the Mind, and withdraws 


it from its juſt and upright Intention in managing the 
Affairs of the State. But he would 
1. He ought not to have done better, it he had caſt out 


ſhun his Friends and 3 3 ; 
be familiar 7:5 Pike: ot his Soul Avarice andContention, 


terers. and cleansèd himſelf from Envy and 


. Malice. For Cities want not Men, 
that are Friendleſs and maccompany'd, but ſuch as are 
good and temperate. Now he indeed drove away his 
Friends; but an hundred Heads of fawning Flatterers 
were, as the Comedian ſpeaks, licking about him; and 


being harſh and ſevere to thoſe, that were civil, he a- 
gain debas'd bimſel{ to court the Favor of the Multi- 


tude, doing al! things to hnmor them, and taking Re- 
wards atevery Mans Hand, and joyning himſelf with 


the worſt and moſt diſtemper'd of the People againſt 


the beſt. But Themiſtocles on the 


2. He muſt rot for contrary ſaid to one,who told him, 


the ſake of hiskricnds 


derogate from the Au- that he would govern well, if he 


chor ity of the Laws. exhibited bimſelf alike to all: May 
Intver (it on that Throne, on which 


ay Friends ſhall not have niore{ Power | with me, than thoſe, 


who are not m Friends. Neither did he well in promi- 
ſing the State to his Friendſhip,and ſubmitting the com- 
mon and publick Affairs so his private Havors and Af- 

fections. And yet he ſaid to Simenides, when he re- 
queſted ſomewhat, that was not jult: Neither is he 4 
good Poet Lor Muſician, ] who ſings ag1irjt Meaſure; nor 
he an upright Magiſtrate, who gratifies C «ny one] againſt 
che Laws. For it would really be a ſhameful and miſe- 
rable thing, that the Pilot ſhould chooſe Mariners, and 
the Maſter of the Ship a Pilot, 


Who 


that is to be had in the Choice of 


ac a - at 


a % 
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who ought to be ſo far from bear- 
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Who well can ru le the Helm, and in good guiſe 
Hoiſe up the Sails, when Winds begin to riſe; 


and that an Architect | or Maſter Builder | ſhould make 
choice of ſuch Servants and Workmen,as will not preju- 
dice his Work, but take pains ia the beſt manner (to 
forward him in the Accomplihment ot it; ] and that 
3 Stateſman, who, as Pindar has it, 
Tho beſt of Artiſts, and chief Workman ic, 

O Equity and Juftice, -——— - 

onld not preſently chooſe himſelf like affected Friends 
and Miniſters, and ſuch, as might co-inſpire into him a 
Love of Honeſty, but that one or other ſhould be al- 
ways unjuſtly and violently bending him to other Uſes. 
For he will be ſeen to differ in nothing trom a Carpenter 


or Maſon, who through |gnorance and want of Expe- 


rience uſes ſuch Squares, Rules and Levels, as will cer- 
tainly make his Work to be awry. 7 


ie living and in- 3: He muſt not let 
For Friends are the living them abuſe his Friend- 


telligent Inſtruments of Stateſmen, ſpip tothe committing 


{ re Diſorders in the State, 
ing them company in their Slips e 
and Tranſgreſſions, that they muſt be careful, they do 


not, even unknown to them, commit a Fault. For this 
it was, that both diſgrac'd Selon, and brought him into 


diſrepute amongſt his Citizens; for he, having an In- 
tention to caſe Mens Debts, and to bring in [ that,which 
was call'd at Athens] the Sciſachtheia (for that was the 
Name given by way of Extenuation to the cancelling of 
Debts) communicated thisDeſign to ſome of his Friends, 
who thereupon did a moſt unjuſt Act; for having got 


this Inkling, they borrow'd abundance of Money, and 


the Law being a little after brought to light, they ap- 
pear'd to have purchaſed ſtately Houſes, and great ſtore 
of Land with the Wealth they had borrow'd; and So- 
don, who was himſelf injur'd, was accus'd to have been 
a partaker of their Injuſtice. Age- 3 
ſlaus alſo was moſt feeble and mean- Several Examples to 
ſpirited in what concern'd the Suits * Pur poſe. 

of his Friends, being like the Horſe Pegaſus in Euripi- 


der. ; 


 Whe 
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Example of Pbocion 


Perſon whatever. 


Who, frighted, bom'd his Back, more than his Rider 


mould. 


So that being more ready to help them in their Misfor- 
tunes, than was requilite, he ſeem'd to be privy to their 
Injuſtices. For he ſav'd Phebidas, who was condemn'd 
for having without Commiſſion ſurpriz'd the Caſtle of 
Thebes, call Cadmeia, ſaying, that fuch Enterprizes 
were to be attempted without expecting any Orders. 
And when Yi, fled trom Judgment for an unlaw- 


ful and heinous Act, having made an Incurſion into 


Attica, at ſuch time as the Athenians were Allies and 


Confederates of the Sparrans, he procur'd him to be 


acquitted, being ſoftned by the amorous Entreaties of 


his son. There is alſo recorded a ſhort Epiſtle of his 


written in theſe Words. / Nicias is innocent, diſcharge 


him ; if he 1s ovilty, diſcharge him for my Sake z but how- 


ever it is, diſcharge him. But Phecion | on the contrary} 


. would not fo much as appear in be- 
4. He mutt after the half of his Son-in-Law Charillu, 


{others prefer. the when he was accus'd for having 


Laws and nis Coun- ving ſaid, In all juſt things I have 


trey to any particular zyggde you my Ally, went his way. 
And T:moleon the Corinthian, when 
he could not by Admouttions or Requeſts difſwade his 
Brother from being a Tyrant, confederated with hisDe- 


ſtroyers. For a Magiltrate ought not to be a Friend 


[ on this Condition only. that it be ] even to the Altar, 
or till he comes to the point of being forſworn, as Peri- 
cles ſometime ſaid ; but U that it be no farther than is 
agreeable} to all Law, Juſtice and the Utility of the 
State; any of which being neglected, brings a great 
and publick Dammage, as did the not executing of Ju- 


ſtice on Sphodrias and Phebidas, who did not a little con- 


tribute to the engaging of Sparta in the Leuctrian War, 

OR _ Otherwiſe Reaſon of State is ſo 

IX. ow a Stares-man far from neceſũitating one to ſhow 
euch ta vehave pt mpelf . * (> . 

n e himſelt levere on every | Peccadillo 

or J flight Offence of his Friends, 

that 
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that it even permits him, when he has ſecur'd the Prin- 
cipal Affairs of the Publick to aſſiſt them, ſtand by them 
and labor for them. There are 3 ; 
3 e Sg that may cop ging Frey 

e done without Envy, as is the 547 3 
helping a Friend ala an e e fe g 
Office, or rather the putting into to extend. Ls 
his Hands ſome honourable Com- | 
miſſion, or the employing him in ] ſome plauſible Em- 
baſſy, ſuch as in the Congratulating or Honoring ſome 
Prince, or the making a League of Amity and Alliance 
with fome State. But if there is ſome difficult, but with- 
al illuſtrious and great Action to be perform'd having 
firſt taken it upon himſelf, he may afterwards aſſume : 
Friend to his Aſſiſtance, as did Diomedes whom Homer 
makes to ſpeak in this manner : Rs 5 
W Since a Companion you will have me take, Iliad. 1. 7. 

How can I think a better Choice to make 

Than the Divine Ulyſſes ; | 
And Ulyſſes again as kindly attributes to him, t if 
of the Atchivement, Goring 1 98 I 

Theſe ſlately Steeds, whoſe Countrey you demand 

Neſtor, were hither brought from Thracian Land 

Whoſe King, with twelve of his beſt Friends, lies dead | 

All ſlain by th Hand of warlike Diomed : | ” 
For this ſort of Conceſſion no leſs adorns the Praiſe 
than the Prais'd , but Self- conceitedneſs, as Plato ſa ! 
dwells with Solitude, [ being hated and abandon'd * 
every one. ] He ought moreo ver d 
to aſſiociate his Friends in thoſe 2: He ought to aſſo- 
good and kind Offices, { which are fass his Friends in his 
done by him,) bidding ole lan ye 5 
ne has benefitted to love them, and giv em than 
having been the Procurers and Sener er ln ke. 
vors to them. ] But he muſt reject a 
the diſhoneſt and unreaſonable Re- 3. To deny them 
queſt of his Friends, yet not chur- mildly, when they 
lily, but mildly, teaching and rer enen 
ſhewing them, that they are not n 
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beſceming 


rich and how. _ on of the State Methods, not diſho- 
their Fortune. Thus did Themiſtocles, who ſeeing after a 


with Chains of Gold and Jewels did himſelt paſs by him, 


ſich Opportunities of benefiting his Friends; for every 
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beſeeming their Vertue and Honor. Never was any 
Man better, at this, than Epaminondas, who, having 
deny'd to deliver out of Priſon a certain Victualler, when ace 
requeſted by Pelopidas, and yet a little aſter diſmiſſing 
him at the Deſire of his Miſs, f id to his Friend, theſe O 
Pelopidas, are Favor, f: for Wenches to receive, and 
r ish for Generals. Cato on the other 
7 Mere in fide acted moroſely and infolently, 
Rome, Whoſe Oſſfce it | "8; Eng #5 

was to regulate the who, When Catullus the Cen ſor, his 
Behaviour and Expen. molt intimate and familiar Friend, 
ces of the Citizens. interceded with him for one of 
; 5 thoſe, againſt whom he, being 
Quaſtor, had entred Proceſs, ſaid; *Tis a ſhame that 
you, who ot to reform ws young Men, ſhould be thruſt out 
by our Servants. For he might, tho? in effect refuſing 
the requeſted Favor, have yet forborn that Severity and 
Bitterneſs of Speech, fo that his doing, what was diſ- 
pleating to his Friend, might have ſeem'd not to have 
proceeded from his own Inclination, but to have been 
a Neceſſity, imposd upon him by Law and Juſtice. 
4. To help them grow There are alſo in the Ad miniſtrati- 


Sg. S2 s 


<= > + bay 


— 2 


norable, of aſſiſting our poorer Friends in the making of 


Battle one of thoſe, which lay dead in the Field, adorn'd 


but turning back to a Friend of his, ſaid: Do you take theſe 
Spozls, for you are not yet come to be Themiſtocles. For even 
the Affaits themſelves do frequently afford a Stateſman 


Man is not a Alencm ac hus. To one therefore give the Pa- 
tronage of a Cauſe, both juſt and beneficialzto another re- 
commend ſore rich Man, who ſtands in need of Manage- 


2 edt Bonds: Boats. owned - i. et} - [a Fas 7 * 


ment and Protectionzand help a third to be employ'd in 


ſome publick Work, or to tome gainful and profitable 
arm. Epaminondus bade a Friend of his go to a certain 
rich Man, and ask him for a Talent, to be given him at 
the Command ot Epaninondas and when he, to whom the 
Meſſage was ſent,came to enquire the Reaſon of it; Becauſe, 
Laid Fpaminondass he 154 very honeſt Man and poor, and you, 


| Ly converting mueh of the Cities Wealth to yeur own Uſe, are 


become 


Po 


* 
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become rich. And Nenophon reports, that Ageſilaus 
delighted in enriching his Friends, himſelf making no 
account of Money. i | 
Now ſince, as Simonides ſays, al! 
Larks muſt have a Creſt, and eve- X. om 4 Stateſnen 
T9 5 ongbti to behave himſelf 
ry eminent Office in a common _ ,,2,-1;pis Enemies. 
weal brings Enmities and Dilſenti- © OTIS 
ons, *tis not a little convenient for a Stateſmen to be 
forwarn'd alſo of This Comportment in] theſe Ran- 
counters. Many therefore commend Themiſtocles and 
Ariſtides, who, when they were to go forth on any 
Embaſſy, or to command together the Army laid down 
their Emnity at the Confines of the 3 
City, taking it up again after their 5 ce of 
| | 2 3 e 
Return. Some again are highly queſtion, he muſt lay 
pleasd with the Action of Cretinas aſide his particular 
the Magneſian: He, having for his Concerns. 
Adverſary [or Rival] in the Go- VE 
vernment one Hermeas, a Man, not powerful [and 
rich, ] but ambitious and high-ſpirited, when the Mi- 
thridatric War came on, ſeeing the City in Danger, 
deſir'd. Hermeas, either to take the Government upon 
himſelf, and manage the Affairs, whilſt he retir'd; or 
if he would have him take the Command of the Army, 
o depart himſelf immediately, leſt they ſhould thro? 
their ambitious Contention to deſtroy the City. The 
Propoſal pleas'd Hermeas, who ſaying, that Cyetinas 
was a better Souldier than himſelf, did with his Wife 
and Children quit the City. Cetinas then ſent him forth 
before, furniſhing him out of his own Eſtate with all 
ſuch things, as are more uſeful to thoſe, that fly from 
Home, than to thoſe, that are beſieg'd, and excellent- 
ly defending the City, unexpectedly preſerv'd it, be- 
ing at the Point to be deſtroy'd. For if *tis generous, 
and proceeding from a magnanimous Spirit, to cry out. 
1 love my Children, but my Country more, 
Why ſhould it not be readier for every one of them to 
iay, Ihate this Man, and deſire to do him a Diskinaneſs, 
bat the Love of my Country has great Power over me? For 
not 


- 
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not to condeſcend to he reconciPd to an Enemy for thoſe 


very Cauſes, for which we ought to abandon even a 
Friend, is even to extremity ſavage and brutiſh. But 


2. But tis incom- 
parably better, not to 


hate any one for ones 


own particular Inter- 
eſt, but only to be an 
Enemy to thoſe, that 


Publick. 


far better did thoſe about Phocion 


and Cato, who grounded not any 
Enmity at all on their political Dif- 
ferences, but being fierce and ob- 
ſtinate only in their publick Con- 


u prejadice” the teſts, not to recede from any thing, 


[they judg'd] convenient for the 


| State, did in their private Affairs 
uſe thoſe very Perſons friendly and codrteouſly, from 
whom they differ'd in the other. For one ought not to 
eſteem auy Citizen, au Enemy ualeſs it be ſuch an one, 
as is like Ariſton, Nabis, or Catilin, the Diſeaſe and 
Plague of the City: but as for thoſe, that are other- 
wiſe at Diſcord, {a good Magiſtrate ſhould, ] like a 
Skiltul Muſician, by gently ſetting them up, or letting 
them down, bring them to Concord, not falling an- 
grily and reproachtully upon thoſe, that err, but 
mildly [ reprehending them in ſuch like Terms, ] as 
[ theſe of | Homers; | 5 1 
Good Friend, I thought you wiſer than the reſt, 
| And Again, 5 
You could have told a better Tale than this; 

nor yet repining at their Honors, of ſparing to ſpeak 
freely in Commendation of their good Actions, if they 
ſay or do any thing advantagious | to the Publick. ] For 
thus will our Reprehenſion, when it is requilit, be cre- 
dited, and we ſhall render them averſe to Vice, in- 
crealing their Vertue, and ſhewing, by comparing 


them, how much the one is more worthy and beſeem- 


ing them than the other. But I indeed am alſo of Opi- 

es nion, that a Stateſman ſhould in 
juſt Cauſes give Teſtimony to his 
Enemies, ſtand by them, when 
they are accus'd by Sycophants, 
and diſcredit Imputations brought 
againſt them, if they are repug- 
* : naat 


, 2 le quant 6 

Praue them in juſt 

things and eren up- 

hold them, it they are 
calumniated. 
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ant to their Inclinations, as Ars himſelf, a little be- 
Hre he put to Death Thr a/ea:;, whom of all Men he both 
nolt hated and fear'd, When one accrs'd him for giving 


wrong and unjuſt Sentence, ſaid; 7 ne, Thraſeas 
ere but as great a Lover of me, a5 he is a moſt upright 


te. Neither is it amiſs for the Daunting of others, 
Sho are by Nature more invlin'd to Vice, when they 
Wolf-ad, to make mention of ſome Enemy of theirs, who 
Wis better behav'd, and ſay, Sach an one would not have ſoo- 
Nez er acted thus. And ſome again, when they tranſgreſs, 
gare to be put in mind of their vertuous b'rogenitors. 
Thus Hom ſa ys; „„ . . 
| Tydeus has Left a Son unlibe hi m- 


(elf. | Iliad, 15 5. Examples. 


And As pius, contending in the Comtia with Scipio A- 
ſicanus, ſaid, How deeply, O Paulus [Emilius, ] would? ft 


o ſigh amongſt the inferaal Shades, were thou but ſenſible 
at Philonicus the Public an guards thy Son, who is going to 
and for the Office of Cenſor. For ſuch manner of Speeches 


do both admoniſh the Offender, and become their Ad- 
moniſhers. Neſtor alſo in Sophocles, being reproach'd by 
Ajax, thus politickly anſwers him: 

I blame you not, for you ac well, altho 


Lou ſpeak but ii! - —— 8 | 
Aud Cato, who had oppos' Pompey in his joyning with 
Ce/ar to force the City, when they fell to open Wars, 


gave his Opinion, that the Conduct of the State ſhould 


be committed to Pompey, ſaying; That thoſe, who are 
capable to do the greateſt miſchief , 

are fitteſt to put a ſtop to them. 4. How one may 
For Reprehenſion, mixt with blame chem, 

Praiſe, and accompany'd not with _ — 
Opprorbiouſneſs, but Liberty of Speech; nor working 
Animofity, but Remorſe and Repentance, appears both 
kind and ſalutary; but railing Expreſſion, do not at all 
beſeem Stateſmen [or Men of Honour: ] Do but look 
into the Speeches of Demoſthenes againit Aſchines, and 
of eA/chines, againſt him; and agalu into what Hhyperi- 
des has written againſt Demedas, and conſider whether 


Solon 


- 
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Solon, Pericler, Lycurgus the Lacedemonian or Pi itacu 
the Lesbian, would have ſpoken in that manner; and 
yet Demoſthenes us d this reproachful manner of Speak. 
ing only in his juridical Orations or Pleadings : For his 
Philiphicks are clean [and free] from all Scoffing and 
Scurrility. For ſuch Diſcourſes do not only more dil. 
grace the Speakers, than the Hearers, [or thok 
againſt whom they are ſpoken ;] but do moreover 
breed Confuſion in affairs, and diſturb Councels and 
_ Aſſemblies. Whereforc Phocian did excellently wel, 

who, having broken off his Speech, to give way to one, 
that raiPd againſt him, when the other with much ado Wl th 
held his Peace, going on again, where he had left off, N cy 
aid, Tou, have already heard what has been ſpoken of Horſe- O 
men and heavy arm'd Foot; I am now to treat of ſuch a: Ml ih 
are light arm'd and Traguetiers. But ſince many Perſons d 
can hardly contain themſelves on ſuch occaſions, and ri: 
ſince Railers have often their Months not impertinent- n 
ly ſtopt by Replies; let the Anſwer be ſhort and pithy, N b 
RXAuyNInoet ſhewing any Indignation or r 
2 4 N N ute . Bitterneſs of Anger, but Mild- Wl : 
Sd ' to wake _ neſs joyn'd with Raillery andGrace- WW © 
them. fulneſs, yet ſomewhat [tart and] MW 1 

„ biting. Now ſuch eſpecially are ( 
the Retortings of what has been ſpoken before. For as 
Darts, returning againſt their Caſter, ſeem to have 
been repuls d and beaten back by a certain >trength and 
Solidity in him, [or that,] againſt which they were 
thrown ; fo what was ſpoken, ſeems by the Strength 
and Underſtanding of the Reproacb, to have been turn'd 
back upon the Reproacher. Such was that Reply of 
Epaminondas to Calliſtratus, who upbraided the Thebans 
with OEdipus, and the Argives with Oreſtes, one of 
which had Kill'd his Father, and the other his Mother: 
Let they, who did theſe things, being rejected by us, were 
5 receivꝰd by you. Such alſo was the 
_ Remarkable Exam- Repartee of Antalcides the Spartan 
les to an Athenian, who ſaid to him, 
5, Mie have oſten [driven you back and 
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purſwd you from [the River] Cephiſus ; but wg, [reply'd 
Antalcides,] never [yet purſu'd] you from the River Euro- 


tas. Phocion alſo, when Demadys cry'd out, The Athe- 
nians, if they grow mad, will kill thee ;, elegantly reply'd, 

And thee, if they come again to their Wits. So when Domi- 
tius ſazd to Craſſus the Orator, Did net you weep for the 


Death of the Lamprey you kept in your Fiſh-pond ? Did not 
you, {aid Creſſius to him again, bury three Wives without 


their Uſe alſo through all the reſt of a Mans Life. 
Moreover ſome, like Cato, thruſt 
themſelves into every Part of Poli- 
cy, {or every kind of publick 
Office,] thinking a good Citizen in al} publick Affairs; 
ſhould not. omit any Care or In- and reſolves, that he 


whether a Stateſman 


rity. And theſe Men greatly com- _—_ of greateſt Im: 
mend Epaminordas ; for that being  POFTaneee” 


pointed Telearch, he did not reje it, but ſaying, That 
the Office does not only ſhew the Man, but the Man alſo the 


rable Repute, which was before nothing but a certain 
Charge [or OverſeeingJ of the carrying the Dung out 
of the narrow Streets [and Lanes of the City, ] and 
turning of Water Courſes. [Nor do I doubt, but that] 


lick employ'd about ſuch Matters. But that comes into 
my Aſſiſtance, which is related of Antiſthenes 3 for 
when one wonder'd to ſee him carry a piece of Stock- 
fiſh thro? the Market, Tis for my ſelf, ſaid he. But Ion 


preſent at [and overſeeing ] the Meaſuring Land count- 


Chalk and Stones: Tis not for my 
ſorm this Service. For tho he, who read daoroudy. 
in his own Perſon. manages ane RE TOY 

nnen n n does 


ever ſhedding 4 Tear? Theſe things therefore have indeed 


XI. He now trettt, 


one bt 10 concern himſelf 


duſtry for [the obtaining] Autho- ought 10 manage on) 
by the Thebans through Envy, and in Contempt, ap- 
Office. He brought the Telrarchate into great and vene- 


I my ſelf alſo afford matter of Laughter to many, who 
come into this our City, being frequently ſeen in pub- _ 


the contrary ſay to thoſe, who upbraid me for being 
ing J of Tiles, or the bringing ia Land unloading] of 


ſelf, but for my Country, that I per- F r dkodbuciy, I | 
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does many ſuch things for himſelf, may be judg'd mean 
| ſpirited and mechanical; yet if he does them for the 


Publick, and for his Country, he is not to he deenrd 


fordid ; but on the Contrary, his Diligence and Rea- 
dineſs, [extending] even to theſe ſmall Matters, is [to 
be eſteem'd?} greater, and more highly valu'd. But o- 
1 thers there are, that hold Pericles's 
Manner of acting to have been 
more magnanimous and auguſt; 
amongſt which Critolaus the Peripa- 
tetick, who is of Opinion, that, as at Athens the Sala- 
mini an Ship, and the Pera us, were not launcht forth 
for every Service, but {only} on neceſſary and great 
Occaſions ; ſo a Stateſman ought to employ himſelf in 


1. Becauſe tis more 
auguſt. 


the chiefeſt and greateſt Affairs, like the King of the 


Univerſe, who, as Euripides ſays be” 


| Reſerves great things for his own Government, 
Bu ſmall things leaves to Fortunes Management. 


For neither do we approve the ex- 


2. Becauſe the contra- ceſſively ambitious and contentious 


ry renders one ſuſpe- 
cted of Ambition and 
Vain Glory. . 


Spirit of Theagenes, who, having 


ling, but in Buffetting, and Running of long Races; 


at laſt, being at the Anniverſiry Feſtival Supper of a 
certain Hero, after every one [was ſerv'd, or] had his 


Portion ſet him, according to the Cuſtom, he ſtarted 
up, and fell to Wreſtling, as if *twere neceſſary, no o- 


ther ſhould conquer, when he was preſent ; whence 


he got together twelve hundred Coronets,moſt of which 
one would have taken for Rubbiſh. Now [little or] no- 


thing do they differ from him, who ftrip themſelves for 
every publick Affairs, but reader themſelves repre- 


henſible by many, becoming troubleſom, and being, 
when they do well, the Subject of Envy, and when ill, 


of Rejoycing. And that Induſtry, which was at the 


beginning admir'd, turns afterwards to Contempt and 
es Laughter 


not only obtain'd the Victory thro? 
Th a2 vhole Courſe of Exerciſes, but 
alſo in many other Conteſts, and not only in Wreſt- 


A 


0 
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Laughter. In this manner it was 


FN F 3. Becauſe it makes 
ſaid; Metiochw leads forth the Ar ene odions fa rider 


my, Metiochu overſees the High- jous. 
Ways, Metiochus bakes the Bread, 


Metiochu bolts the Meal, Metiochus does all things, Me- 
tiocbus ſhall bear the Misfortune. This [Met iochu] was 


a Follower of Pericles, and made uſe, it ſeems, of the 
Power, he had with him, invidiouſly and diſdainfully. 


For a Stateſtnan ought to come to a People, that is, as 


they ſay, in love with him, and leave in them a Long- 


ing after him, when he is abſent ; which Courſe Scipio 


Africanus alſo took, dwelling a long time in the Coun- 


trey, at the ſame time both removing from himſelf the 
Burthen of Envy, and giving thoſe leiſure to breathe, 


who ſeem'd to be oppreſs'd by his e 
Glory. But Timeſias the Clazomes 4. Becauſe he ought 
. v FEY NE 4 toſhun the ill Will of 
nan, who was otherwiſe a good others whether Great 
Common-wealth-man, was ignorant or Little. "Ft. 


of his being envy'd, and hated for 


doing all things by himſelf, till the following Accident 


befel him. It hapned, that as he paſs'd by, where cer- 
tain Boys were ſtriking a Cockall-Bone out of an Hole, 
ſome of them ſaid, that the Bone was ſtill left within; 
but he, who had ſtriken it, cry*d out. I wiſh, I had as cer- 
zainly beaten out Timeſias's Brains, as this Bone is out of 


the Hole. Timeſias hearing this and thereby under- 
ſtanding the Envy [ and Spight, } born him by every 
one, return'd Home, where he imparted the Matter to 
his Wife, and having commanded her to pack up all, 
and follow him, immediately left both his Houſe and 
the City. And Themiſtocles ſeems to have been in ſome 


ſuch Condition amongſt the Athenians, when he ſaid; 


How is it, O ye bleſſed ones, that you are tir d with the fre- 
quent receiving of Benefits? Now ſome of thoſe things | 


have indeed been rightly ſpoken, others not ſo wel. 


for a Stateſman ought not to withdraw his Affection 
and providential Care from any publick Affair whatever, 


but in that reſpect apply himſelf. like the ſacred An- 
chor in a Ship, for the laſt Neceſſities and Hazards of 
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the State. But as the Maſters of Ships 
. do ſame things with their own Hand; 
A - That ſheuing and perform others, fitting afar off, 
imſelf a Lover of the 5 WG ON 
Publick Good, he muſt by Other Inſtruments, turning and 
not imagine himſ-iF winding them by the hands of o- 
to be abſe to manage thers, and making uſe of Mariner 
every tiiag, but muſt, Boatſwains and Mates, ſome 0 
Shi * ke 2 of which they often call to the Stern 
>N1PS, make ule ot o- . . 2 7 
 thers, Putt ing the Helm into their Hands; 
Roy 19 *tisconvenient for a Stateſman, 
i ſometimes to yield the Command 
to his Companions, and to. invite them kindly and ci- 
villy to the Tribunal, not managing all the Affairs of 
the Common-weal by his own Speeches, Decrees ard 
Actions, but that having good and faithful Men, he may 
_ employ every one of them in that proper and peculiar 
Station, which he finds to be moſt ſuitable for him. 


Thus Pericles usd Menippus for the Conduct of the 


Armies, by Ephialtes he humbled the Councel of the 
Areopagus, by Charinu he paſs'd the Law againſt the 
Meg arians, and ſent Lampen to People the City of the 
Thurii. For the Greatneſs of Authority is not only leſs 


liable to be envy d by the People. when it ſeems to be 


4. That by this divided amongſt many; but the 
oubli nee ae Buſineſs is alſo more exactly done. 
better regulated, For as the Diviſion of the Hand 

© 24 1 into Fingers has not weakned it, 
but render'd it more commodiòus and inſtrumental for 


the Uſes, to which it ſerves; ſo he, Who in the Ad- 


miniſtration of a State gives part of the Affairs to o- 


thers, renders the Action more efficacious by commu- 


nicating it. But he, who thro an unſatiable Deſire of 
Glory or Power lays the whole [Burthen of the] State 
upon his own Shoulders, and applies himſelf to that, 
for which he is neither fitted by Nature nor Exerciſe, 
as Cleo did to the leading forth of Armies, Philepæmen 
to the Commanding of Navies, and Annibai to Haralte 
puing the People, bas no Excuſe for his Errors; but 
hears that of Euripides objected againſt him 
Jhon, but a Carpenter, concern dſt thy ſelf 
With Works, not wrought in Woods Being 


SY 1 rH, 

4 
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Being no good Orator, you went TEE TM tn 

on wy Embaſſage ; being of a lazy Shag und 58 8 
Temper, you thruſt your ſelf into think on doing many 
the Stewardſhip; being ignorant things himſelf alone, 
in keeping Accounts, you would ſince he often finds e. 
be Treaſurer; or being old and 8 8 1 

. 8 one, as he 
infirm, you took on you the Com- ought. I 
mand of the Army. But Pericles di "Eto 
vided his Authority with Cimon, reſerving to himſelf 
the Governing within the City, and committing to him 
the Manning of the Navy, and making War upon the 
Barbarians; tor the other was naturally fitter for War, 
and himſelt for Civil Affairs. Eubulus alſo the Anaphly- 
ſtian is much commended, that having Credit and Au- 
thority in Matters of the greateſt Importance, he ma- 
nag'd none of the Grecian Affairs, nor betook himſelf 
to the Conducting of the Army; but employing himſelf 
about the I reaſure, he augmented the publick Reve- 
nues, and greatly benefited the City by them. But /phi- 
crates, practiſing to make Declamations at his own 
Houſe in the preſence of many, rendred himſelf ridicu- 
Jous; for though he had been no bad Orator, but an 
excellently good one, yet ought he to have contented 

| himſelf with the Glory, got by Arms, and abſtaining, 
„ from the School, to have left it to the Sophiſters. 

d But fince *tis incident to ever 22s 

© IF Populacy to be malicious, and de- 11 the Prudence, 


= : 4 Stat 0 be 
X BE frous to find fault with their Go- re gue} Sol 


8 vernors, and ſince they [are apt ring Calumnies, and 
bn ſuſpect, that many, even uſe- procuring, what rs for 
el chings, if they paſs without be- th Publick Good, 10 be | 
ing oppos'd or contradicted, are F c Pre 1 Os, 

. , | by bis very 
done by Conſpiracy, and ſince this *pyemies. 
„ principally brings Societies ang 
1 Friendſhips into Oblaquy ; they muſt not indeed leave 
ap real Enmity or Diſſention againſt themſelves, as 
* did Onomademus, a Demagogue of the Chians, WhO, 
i having maſter'd a Sedition, ſuffer'd not all his Adver- 
- If fries to be expell'd the City: Left, faid he, me ſhould: = 
begin to a:fer with our Friends, when we are "Woolly. fa ced 
Ro oaks = Figs. from 
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from our Enomies; for this would be indeed a Folly: 
But when the Multitude ſhall have conceiv'd a Suſpici- 
on againſt any important and beneficial Project, they 
muſt not, as if it were by Confederacy, all deliver the 
ſame Opinion; hut two or three of them muſt diſſent, | 
and mildly oppoſe their Friend, and afterwards, as if 
they were convinc'd by Reaſon, change their Senti— 
ment ; for by this means they draw along with them 
the People, who think them mov'd by the Beneficial- 
neſs of the thing. But in ſmall Matters, and ſuch} as 
are of no great Conſequence, 'tis not amiſs to ſuffer his 
Friends really to differ, every one following his own 
private Reaſon; that ſo in the principal and greateſt 
Concerns they may not ſeem to act upon Deſign, when 
they ſhall unanimouſly agree, to what is beſt. © 
| „ „Ihe Politician therefore is by 
3 mg lg Nature always the Prince of the Ci- 
Offices, but only accept Ty, as the King among the Bees: 
of thoſe, to which he is And in conſideration of this, he 
lawfully call d, and bow ought always to have tne Helm of 
be ought 10 bebave him- publick Affairs in his Hand; but as 
ſelf as well in great as % 33 2 # 
le Empleys. for thoſe Dignities and Offices, to 
„5 which Perſons are nominated and 
choſen by the Suffrages of the People, he ſhould nei- 
ther too eagerly, nor often purſue them, the ſeeking 
after Offices being neither venerable nor popular, nor 
yet ſhould he rej.& them, when the People legally con- 
fer them on him, and invite him to them; but even, 
though they are below his Reputation, to accept them, 
and willingly imploy himſelf in them; for' tis but juſt, 
that they, who have been honour'd by Offices of great- 
er Dignity, honld in return grace thoſe of inferior 
Rank. And in thoſe more weighty and ſuperior Em- 
ploys, ſuch as are the Commanding of the Armies in 
Athens, the Prytaneia in Rhodes, and the Beotarchy a- 
mongſt us, he ſhould carry himſelf with ſuch Moderati- 
on, as to remit and abate ſomething of their Gran- 
' deur, adding ſomewhat of Dignity and Venerableneſs | 
to. thoſe, that are meaner and leſs eſteem'd, that he 
may be neither deſpis'd for theſe, nor envy'd for 10 6 
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Now it behoves him that enters . 

upon any Office, not only to have * on what they 

at hand thoſe Arguments, of which e 70 reflet, who 


. a 1 f 7 5 - 5 - E 
Pericles put himſelt in mind, when intermaldle in pu lic | 


Aairs. 
he firſt receiv'd the Robe of State: 128 9 8 
Bethink thy ſelf, Pericles, thou Governſt Free- men, thon 
Govern'ſt Greeians, yea Citizens of Athens; but farther 
alſo he ought to ſay thus with himſelf : Thor, being a 


Subject, govern'ſt a City, which is under the Obedience of 


Cæſars Proconſul, or Lieutenant. Theſe are not the Plains 


of the Lance, this is not the ancient Sardis, nor is this the 


Puiſſance of the Lydians. Thou muſt make thy Robe ſcay- 
tier, look from the Pavilion tothe Tribunal, and not place too 
great Confidence in thy Crown, ſince thou ſeeſt Shooes over 
thy Head. But in this the Stage-Players are to be imi- 
tated, who added indeed tothe Play their own paſſio- 
nate Tranſports, Behaviour and Countenance, ſuitable 
[to the Perſon, they repreſent,] but yet give ear to the 


Prompter, and tranſgreſs not the Rythms and Mea- 
| ſures of the Eaculty granted them by their Maſters. For 
an Error [ia Government] brings not [as in the acting 
of a Tragedy, only] Hiſſing ang _. 
Deriſion; but many have by this * BY not doing this 


men endanger their 


means, ſubjected themſelves to Lives, 


Severe Chaſtifer, the Neck cutting Ax, 


As it befel thoſe, who were about 
our“ Countrey-man Pardalus,when * For vueregyy, I 


they forgot their“ Oaths. Another read wir For 


being confin'd to a [certain Deſart} ber, I read #yxay, 
Iſland, became, as Solon has it, Ed 
At laſt from baniſht Athenian, RE 
A Pholegandrian or Sicinitan. 5 
For we laugh indeed, when we ſee little Children en - 
deavouring to faſten their Fathers Shooes on their own 
Feet, or ſet their Crowns on their 3 
Heads in ſport. But the Governors 2 . — 
of Cities foolimly exhorting the themſelves. contemti- 


. ble and ridiculous. 
People to imitate thoſe Works, atis. 
1 F 1 | 5 ; o i 3 4” 15 : $ chievments, 
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chievments, and Actions of their Anceſtors, which are 
not ſuitable to the preſent Times and Affairs, elevate 
the Multitude, and doing things, that are ridiculous, 
ſuffer not however, what is fit to be laugh'd at, un- 
leſs they are Men altogether deſpis'd. For there are 
many other Facts of the ancient Greeks, the Recital of 
which to thoſe, who are now living, may ſerve to 
form and moderate their Manners ; as would be the 
Relating at Athens, not the warlike [Exploits of their 
Progenitors,] but, for Example, the Decree of Amneſty 
Lor general Pardon and Oblivion, J after the [Expul- 
lion of the] thirty [Tyrants ;] the Fining of Phrynicuc, 
who repreſented in a Tragedy the Taking of Miletus; 
how they wore Garlands on their Heads, when C/ 
ſander rebuilt Thebes , that having Intelligence of the 
Scytaliſm, [or Slaughter] at Argas, in which the Argives 
ut to death fifteen hundred of their own Citizens, they 
commanded a Luſtration [or expiatory Sacrifice] to be 
carry'd about in a full Aſſembly; and that ſearching of 
Houſes for thoſe, that were confederated with Harpal- 
5, they paſs'd by only one, which was inhabited by 
a Man newly marry'd. For by the imitating of ſach 
things, as theſe, they may even now reſemble their 
Anceſtors ; but [the Fights at] Marathon, Eurymedon 
and Platee, and whatever Examples vainly puff up and 
heighten the Multitude, ſhould be left to the Schools 
„„ „ nn, 1 
55 Nou a Stateſman ought not on- 
XV. That be muſt leeß ly to exhibit himſelf and his Coun- 
12 2 ay try blamelefs with the Prince, but 
will be m 2 0 and in Alſo to have always for his Friend, 
tieed; and refer all 10 {ome one of thoſe that are n 
tbe publick Profit, Powerful above, as a firm ſupport 
5 5 of Policy; for the Romans are of 
ſuch a Diſpolition, that they are moſt ready to [aſſiſt] 
their Friends in their political Endeavours. *Tis good 
| 3 alſo to produce [the Examples of] 
* I omit &, and for thoſe, which have & receiv'd Be- 
ae, end nefit from their Friendſhip with 
galroyras. Princes, as did Polybius and Pan- 


bus, 


4 
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tius, who thro the Favour of Scipio to them, greatly ad- 
vantag' d their Countries for | the obtaining] Felicity. 
So Ceſar, when he had taken Alexandria, made his 
Entry into it, holding Areias by the Hand, and diſ- 
courſing with him alone of all his Familiars, after which, 
Ang uſtus ſaid to the Alexandrians, who, expecting the 
utmoſt Severity, ſupplicated his Favour, that he par- 
don'd them for the Greatneſs of their City, for its Buil- 
der, Alexander; and thirdly, added he, to gratifie this my 
Friend, Is it then fit to compare to this Benefit thoſe ex- 
ceeding gainful Commiſſions and Adminiſtrations of 
Provinces, -in the purſuit of which many even grow old 
at other Mens Doors, leaving their own Domeſtick 
Affairs in the mean time unregarded ? Or ſhould we 
not rather correct Euripides, linging and ſaying, that, 
if one muſt watch and ſue at anothers Court, and ſub- 
ject ones ſelf to ſome great Mans Familiarity, 'tis moſt 
commendable ſo to do for the Sake of ones Countrey; 
but other wiſe, to embrace and purſue Friendſhips on e- 
qual and juſt Conditions. | 5 
Vet dught not he, who renders XVI. He ought to take 
and exhibits his Country obſequi- Led, 4% H ſecking the 
- ous to potent Priaces, to contri- ;, grind; of Princes, 
6 dz cott: he bring bis Country in- 
ute to the oppreſſing of it, nor ha- 10 Slavery. f 
ving ty'd its Leg, to ſubject alſo 
its Neck, as ſome do, who, referring all things, both 
great and little of theſe Potenates, upbraid it with Ser- 
vitude, or rather wholly take away the Common 
wealth, rendring it aſtoniſht, timorous, and without 
Command of any thing For as thoſe, who are ac- 
cuſtom'd neither to Sup nor Bath without the Phyſician, 
do not make ſo much uſe of their Health, as Nature af- 
fords them; ſo they, who introduce rhe Princes judg- 
ment into every Decree, Council, Favour. and Admi- 
niſtration, neceſſitate the Princes to be more Maſters 
of them, than they deſire. Now the Cauſe of this is 
principally the Avarice and Ambition of the chief Ci- 
tizens ; for either by injuring their Inferiors, they com- 
pel them to fly out of the City; or in ſuch things, 
Winn oy BE Rout ny e lee "to 
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be worſted by their Fellow Citizens, they bring in ſuch, 
as are more powerful; whence both the Council, Peo- 
ple, Courts of Judicature, and whole Magiſtracy, lofe 
their Authority. But he ought to appeaſe private Ci- 
tizens by Equality, and mightier Men by mutual Sub- 
miſſions, fo to keep within the Common-weal, and 
there determin Affairs; making for theſe things, as it 
were for ſecret Diſeaſes, a certain Political Medicine, 

. both being himſelf rather willing to be vanquiſht a- 
mongſt his Fellow Citizens, than to get the better by 

the Injury and Diſſolution of his Countries Rights, and 
requeſting the ſame of every one elſe, and teaching 
them, how great a Miſchief this Obſtinacy in contend- 
ing is. But now, rather than they will with Honour 
and Benignity mutually yield to their Fellow Citizens, 
 Kinſmen, Neighbours and Colleagues in Office, they 
do with no leſs Prejudice than Shame, carry forth their 
Diſſentions to the Doors of the Pleaders, and put} 
them into] the Hands of pragmatical Lawyers. 
. 9 der 1 2 

3 % forth into theS-perficies of the Body 
— 3 ſuch Diſeaſes, x4 they are not able 
cureir witbin. urtterly to extirpate ; but a Stateſ- 

TR Ts man, if he cannot keep a City alto- 
gether free from Diſquiet, ſhall, concealing its Diſtur- 
dance and Sedition, endeavour to cure and compoſe 
it Jo: zs it may leaf Rand in hows 

"Is n of Phyſicians and Medicines from 
bro ut ars 2" abroad. For the Intention of a 

3 Stateſman ſhould be fixt upon the 
the Publick Safety, and ſhun, as has been ſaid, the tu- 
multuous and furious Motion of Vain- glory; and yet 

in his Diſpoſition there ſhould be Magnanimity z 

: * And an undaunted Courage, as becomes _ 

* Thad. c. 1. The Men, bo are for their dear Countreys Right 

Prepar'd to Death gainſt ſtauteſt Foes to fight 
and [bravely reſolve, not only to hazard their Lives 
againſt the Aſlaults of invading Enemies, but alſo] to 
ſtruggle with the moſt difficult Affairs, «nd Lew, the 
e | \_, Torrent 
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Torrent of] the moſt dangerous 2 lf muſt then it 
and impetuous times. For as he and ſpeak freely. 
muſt not himſelf be a Creator. of Rn 
Storms and Tempeſts, ſo neither muſt he abandon the 
Ship of the State, when they come upon it, and, as 
he ought not to raiſe Commotions, and drive it into 
Danger; ſo is he oblig'd, when it is toſs'd and is in 
_ peril, to give it his utmoſt Aſſiſtance, caſting forth 
from himſelf Freedom. of Speech, as it were with a 
ſacred Anchor, when Affairs are at the greateſt Extre- 
mity. Such were the Difficulties, that befel the Perga- 
menians under Nero, and the Rhodians lately under Do- 
mitian, and the Theſſali ans heretofore in the time of 
Auguſtus, when they burat Petræus alive. 

Ton ſhall not in this Caſe demurring ſee, 
or ſtarting back for fear any one, who is truly a Stateſ- 
man, neither [ſhall you find him] accuſing others, and 
withdrawing himſelf out of Harms way; but [you 
ſhall have him rather, ] going on Embaſſies, ſailing Lto 


forreign Parts, I and ſaying firſt, not only, 


Mere here Apollo, who the Murther wrought, 
No longer plague our Country for our Fault ; FT 
but alſo ready to undergo Perils and Dangers for the 
Multitude, even tho? he has not been at all partaker of 
their Crime. For this indeed is a gallant Action, and 
beſides its Honeſty, one only Mans Virtue and Magna- 
nimity has often wonderfully mitigated the Anger, con- 
ceiv'd againſt a whole Multitude, 
and diſſipated the Ne 82d Pit. 2. e 
terneſs, with which they were ;; 1 
threatned. Such an ae with bay OR 5 7 = 
a King of Perſia had the Deportment of Sperchies and 
Bulis, to noble Spartans, and equally prevalent was the 
Speech of Stheno with Pompey, when being about to 
- puniſh the Mamertines for their Defection, he was told 
by Stheno, that he would not act juſtly, it he ſhould for 
one guilty Perion deſtroy abundance of Innocents; for 
that he himſelf had caus'd the Revolt of the City by 
S perſwading 


XVIII. How be, that 
manages State- Affairs, 
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ſwading his Friends, and forcing his Enemies, [to that 


Attempt.] This . did fo diſpoſe Pompey, that 
he both pardon'd ti 


| e City, and conrteouſly treated 
Stheno. But Sylla's Hoſt, having uſed the like Vertue 
towards an ualike Perſon, generouſly ended his Days. 
For when Sa, having taken the City of Preneſte, de- 


termin'd to put all the reſt of the Inhabitants to the 


Sword, and to ſpare only him for the Hoſpitality, 
[that had been between them, he, ſaying, that he 


would not be indebted for his Preſervation to the De- 


ſtroyer of his Countrey, thruſt himſelf in amongſt his 


Fellow Citizens, and was maſſacred with them. 


We ought therefore indeed to 
deprecate ſuch times, as theſe, =_ 
. % 1: hope for better things; and ſnou 

| h 0p S : 
ee PF . honor, as a great and ſacred thing, 
every Magiſtracy and Magiſtrate, 


Now the mutual Concord and Friendſhip of Magiſtrates 


with one another is a far greater Honor of Magiſtracy 
than their Diadems, and Purple garbed Robes. Now 
thoſe, who lay for a Foundation of Friendſhip their ha- 
ving been Fellow-Sonldiers,or having ſpent their Youth | 
together, and take their being joint Commanders, or 


Co-Magiſtrates for a Canſe of Enmity, cannot avoid 
[ being guilty of ] one of theſe three Evils. For either 
regarding their Colleague in Government, as their 


Equals, they brangle with them, or looking on them, 


as their Supertors, they envy them, or eſteeming them 


their Tnferiors, they deſpiſe them; whereas indeed one 
ought to court his Superior, advance his Inferior, ho- 


nour his Equal, and love aad embrace all. as having 
been made Friends, not by [ exting at the fame] Ta- 
ble, [drinking in the ſame ] Cup, or | meeting at the 
ſame folemn ] Feaft,but by a common and publick Bond, 


and having in ſome ſort an bereditary Benevolence, 


däeriv'd from their Country. Scipio therefore was ill- 


ſpoken of in Rome, for that making à Feaſt for hisFriends, 


at the Dedication of a Temple to Hercules, he invited 


not to it his Colleague Mummius; for tho? id other things 
they took not one another for Friends, yet in fuch L Oc- 
eee | currence 
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currences; as theſe, ] they ſhould have [ mutually J 
honor'd and careſgd each other for the ſake of { their 
common] Magiſtracy. If then the Omiſſion of ſo ſmall 
a Civility brought Scipio, who was otherwiſe an admi- 
rable Man, under a Suſpicion of Arrogancy ; how can 
he, who ſeeks to impair the Dignity of his Coleague, 
or to obfuſcate the Luſtre of his Actions, or thro? Inſo. 
lency to draw and attribute all things co himfelf, tak. 
ing them [ wholly] from his Companion, he eſteem'd 
_ reaſonable and moderate? I remember, that, when I 
was yet but a young Man, being joyntly with another 
ſent on an Fmbaſly to the Proconſul, and my Compani. 
on, I know not on what Occaſion, ſtopping by the way, 
[ went on alone, and perform'd the Affair, Now when 
at my retarn I was to render an account of my Charge, 
my Father, riſing up privately, admoniſht me not to 
| ſay, I'went, but We went, nor I ſpeak, but We ſpeak,and 
ſo thro? all the reſt to make my Report by aſſociating my 
| Companion, and rendring him a Sharer in my Actions. 
For this is not only decent and courteous, but alſo 
takes from Glory, what is offenſive, that is, Envy. 


| Whenceſitis that] great L Men generally ]co.aſcribe 
: their moſt glorious Actions to their D.emor or Fortune, 
| as did Timoleon, who having deſtroy'd the Tyrannies 


erected] in Sicily, conſecrated a Temple to Chance, 
and Python, when, being admir'd and honor'd by the 
Athenians, for having flain Cotys, he ſaid, God did this, 
making uſe of my Hand. But Theo pompus, King of the 
Lacedemonians, when one ſaid that Sparta was preſerv'd, 
becauſe its Kings were well skill'd in governing,reply'd : 
'Tis rather becauſe the People are well vers d in obeying. 
|| Theſe two things then are affected by each other; 
yet moſt Men both ſay and think, that the Buſineſs of 
Political Inſtruction is to render the People pliable to 
be govern'd. For there are in every City more govern'd 
than Governors, and every one, who lives in a Demo- 
XIX. Having commended thoſe, who behave themſelves modeſtly 
in their publick Offices, be takes occaſion from the Anſwer of King 
Theopompus to diſcourſe on ibe Art of Government; ſhewing, wherein 
it conſiſts, io wit, in teaching all io obey well, and ſubje themſelves 
10 him, who commands. 71 1 
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cracy, rules only a ſhort time, but is ſuhje& all his Life, 


ſo that ' tis the moſt excellent and uſeful Leſſon, L we can 


learn z to obey thoſe, who are ſet over us, tho? they are 
leſs furniſnt with Authority and Reputation. 


For 'tis abſurd, that a Theodorus or a Polus, the Prin- 
cipal Actor in a Tragedy, ſhould often obey an hir'd 


Player, whoſe Part has not above three Words in it, 


and ſpeak humbly to him, becauſe he wears a Diadem 


and a Scepter ; and that in real Actions, and in the Go- 
vernment of the State, a rich and mighty Man ſhould 
undervalue and contemn a Magiſtrate, L becauſe] ſim- 


ple and poor, injuring thus, and degrading the Digni- 
ty of the Common-weal by his own; whereas he-ſhould 


rather by his Reputation and Authority have increas'd 


and advanc'd that of the Magiſtrate ; As in Sparta the 
| Kings roſe up out of their Thrones to the Ephori, and 
whoever elſe were ſent for by them, did not flowly 
_ obey, but running haſtily, and with ſpeed thro” the 
Forum, gave a Pattern of Obedience to their Fellow Ci- 
tizens, whilſt they glory'd in honouring the Magi» 
ſtrates ; not like to ſome ill-bred and harbarous Per- 
ſons, who, priding themſelves in-the abundance of 
their Power, affront the Judges of the publick Com- 
bats, revile the Directors of the Dances in the Baccha- 
nals, and deride military Commanders, and thoſe, that 
prelide over the Exerciſes of Youth; neither knowing 


nor underſtanding, that to honour, is ſometimes 


more £lorious than to be honor'd. For to a Man of 


great Authority in a City his accompanying and attend- 


ing on the Magiſtrate is a greater Grace, than if he were 


himſelf accompany'd and attended on by him; or ra- 


ther this indeed brings Trouble and Envy; but that 
real Glory, and ſuch, as proceeds from L Kind neſs and] 
Good-will. And [ ſuch a Man, ] being ſeen ſometimes 
at the Magiſtrates Door, and ſaluting him firſt, and gi- 
ving him the middle Place | or upper hand J in walk- 
ing, does without taking any thing from himſelf, add 
Ornament to the City. Tis alſo a popular thing, [and 
wins greatly on the Multitude, I to hear [ patiently Ithe 


Reproaches and indignation of a Magiſtrate, ſaying 


either with Diemedes, rea 
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| Xx Great Glory ſoon ell fellow this 3 0 . Iliad. L Y 


or this, £ which one ſometime ſaid ] of Demoſthenes, but 
a Lawgiver, or a Director of publick Dances or a wea- 
rer of a Diadem; let us therefore lay aſide our Revenge 
for a time. For either we ſhall come upon him, when 
he is difmiſs'd from his Office, or ſhall by delaying gain 
1 Ceſſation of Anger. | | 
Indeed one ſhould in Diligence, XX. Ee conſequently 
Providence and Care for the Pub- „% of | me Hug of 
lick, always ſtrive with every Ma- 1 a e tb 
ziſtrate, adviſing them, if they are ben ouabt 10 belp their 
gracious and well behav'd of ſuch Magiſtrates, and profft 
things as are requiſite, and telling de Fublick. 
them, and giving them | Opportn= — _ NT 
nities to put in , to make uſe of ſuch things, 
as have been rightly counſelled, and helping them to 
advance the common Good; but if there is in them any 
Sloth, Delay, or ill- Diſpoſednefs to Action, then ought 
one to go himſelf and ſpeak to the People, and not to 
neglect or omit the Publick, on pretence, that it be- 
comes not one Magiſtrate to be curious, and play the 
Buly- body in anothers Province. or: 
the Law always gives the firſt Rank R the general 
2 K N I Lad avthoriſes him 
in Government to him, who does ho does whatis jult. 
what is juſt, and knows what 1s 1 


: 


* : 


convenient. There was, ſays Xenophon, cne in the Army, 
who was neither General, nor inferior Commander, but who 
by bis Skill in what was fit, and Boldneſs in attempting, rai- 
ſing himſelf to command, preſerv'd vhe Grecians. Now of 
all Philopemens Gueſts this is the moſt illuſtrious, that, 
Aris having ſurpriz'd Meſſena, and the General of the 
Achaians being unwilling, and fearful to go and reſcue 
it, he, with ſome of the forwardelt Spirits, did, without 
[ expeRing J a Commiſſion, make an Aſſault and reco- 
5 it. Vet are hot e ee to L | 
eattempted on every light or tri- 
vial cations but * her in Caſes 50 aint, 
5 . Wm ' tempted, unleſsin Ca- 
of Neceſſity, as did Philopamen, or fog of neceſſu yor great 
tor the performance of ſome hos importance 
nourable Actions as did Fpaminons «© 


2. Yet on condition 
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das, when he continu'd in the Beotarchy * four Months 


B.eotians. 


longer than was allow'd by the 
Law, during which he brake into 
Laconia, and periorm'd the Acti- 
ons about Meſſena. Whence, if 


® The Office of chief 
Magiſtrate among tlie 


any Complaint or Accuſation ſhall on this Occaſion hap- 


pen, we may in our Defence againſt ſuch Accuſation, 
plead Neceſlity, or have tie Greatneſs and Gallantry of 


the Action, as a Comfort for the Danger, [we have 


TT / ² TT nnD, 
here is recorded a ſaying of 

85 . mam Jaſon, Monarch of the Theſſalians, 

ung Tons Tyrannicel which he always had in his Mouth, 


| Saying, ſhews, in what when he outrag'd or moleſted any, 


things 4 Magiſtrate may that there is a Neceſſity for thoſe to 


 grarifie bis People, heuvjuſt in ſmall Matters, who will 


_____ a@ juſtly in great ones. Now that 
Speech one may preſently diſcern to be a maſterly one, 
[ proceeding from him, who would arrogate all Power 


To himſelf. } But more political is this Precept, to gra- 
tify the Populacy with the paſſing over ſmall things, that 
we may oppoſe and hinder them, when they are like to 
offend in greater. For he that will be exact and ear | 


neſt in all things, never yielding or conniving, but al- 


ways ſevere and inexorable, accuſtoms the People to 
ſtrire obſtinately, and behave themſelves perverſly to- 
wards him. e ENS „ 


But when the Waves beat high, the Helm ſhould be 
A little [ackned, © . 


2 | and ſporting graciouſly with them, 
bie ae lrle Peas as in the [celebrating of Feſtival | 
Intereft is not. con- Sacrifices, [ aſſiſting at publick] 
cern'ds, Games, and [being a SpeQator on 
„ the] Theatres, and ſometimes by 
feeming neither to ſee nor hear, as we paſs by the Faults 
of ſuch Children in our Houſes; that the Faculty of free- 


Iy chaſtiſing and reprehending, being like a Medicine, 
not antiquated or debilitated by uſe, but having * full 


1 e en BE oRRE[CaF xc 


| Scmetimes by unbending himſelf, 
1 By accommodating 


pulacy in the Time of Cætiline- Con- 
piracy put in a Commotion byCe- ſome great Danger: 
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vigor and Authority, may more forcibly move and ope- 
rate on the Multitude in matters of greater Importance. 
Alexander, being inform'd, that his Siſter was too fa- 
miliarly acquainted with a certain handſome young, 
Man, was not diſpleas d at it, but ſaid; chat ſhe alſo 
mult be permitted to have tome Enjoymeat of the Roy- 
alty ; acting in ſuch his Conceſſion neither rightly, nor 
as beleem'd himſelf; for the Diſſolution and diſhonou- 
ring of the State ought not to be eſteem'd an Enjoy- 
ment. But a | good ] Stateſman will not to his Power 
permit the People to injure {. any private J Citizens, to 


confiſcate { unjuſtly Jother Mens Eſtates, or to ſhare the 


publick Stock amongſt them, but will by perſwading; 
inſtructing and threatning, oppugn ſuch irregular De- 
ſires, by the feeding and incfeaſing of which, thoſe, 
who were about CJeon, caus'd many a ſtinging Drone, 
as Plato ſays, to breed id the City. But if the Multi- 
tade, taking occaſion from ſome ¶ ſolemn ] Feaſt of the 
Countrey, or the Veneration of ſome God, ſhall be in- 
clia'd, either to exhibit ſome Shew, to make ſome ſmall 
Diltribution, to beſtow ſome courteous Gratification, 
or to perform ſome other Magaifcence, let them in 


ſach Matters have an Enjoyment both of their Liberali- 


ty and abundance. For there are many Examples of ] 
ſuch things in the Governments df Pericles and Deme- 
trius: And Cmon adorn'd the Market-place by painting 
Rows of Plane-Trees, and making 


ks. Caro alſo, ſeeing the Po- 3. By. withdrawing | 
of Walks. Cato alſo, ſeeing the Po nen PFurkapors ion. 


with Sweetneſs from 


ſar, and dangerouſly inclin'd to A fit Similitude. 


make] a Change in the Govern- 


ment, perſwaded the Senate to decree ſome Diſtribu- 


tions of Money amongſt the Poor, and this, heing done, 
appeas'd the Tumult, and quieted the Sedition. * For; 


as a Phyſician, having taken {; from his Patient] great 
{tore of corrupt Blood; gives L him ] à little innocent 
Nouriſhment; ſo a Stateſman, having lake; ow ht 
People] ſbme great thing, which was either Inglorious 


or prejudicial, does again by ſome ſmall and courteous 
N * | Gratuity 
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Gratuity ſtill their moroſe and complaining Humor. 
*Tis not amiſs alſo dextrouſly to transfer, what is de- M: 
ſir'd by the People, to other uſeful things, as Demades St. 
Aid, when he had the Revenues of the City under his ke 
Management: For they, being bent to ſend Gallies to thi 
the Aſſiſtance of thoſe, who were in Rebellion againſt or 
Alexander, and commanding him to furniſh out Money Po 
for that purpoſe, he ſaid to them; You have Money rea- ra 
dy, for I have made Proviſion againſt the Bacchanals, that H 
every one of you might receive half a Maa, but if you had oy 
rather have it employ'd this way, make uſe, as you pleaſe, of 
your own. And by this means taking them off from ſend- 
ing the Fleet, leſt they ſhould be depriv'd of the Divi- 
dend, he kept the People from offending Alexander. 
For there are many prejudicial things, to which one can- 
not directly put a Stop, but muſt for that end make uſe 
of turning and winding; As did Phocion, when he was 
requir'd at an unſeaſonable time to make an Incurſion 
into Bœotia. For he immediately caus'd Proclamation 
do be made, that all from * four- 
A »Cns from their teen pears of Age to ſixty, ſhould 
| Puberty, © [ prepare to follow him, and when 
there arole upon it a Mutiny a- 
mongſt the old Men, he ſaid, There is no Hardſhip put 
upon you, for I, who am above fourſcore years old, ſhall be 
your General. In this manner alſo is the ſending of 
Ambaſſies to be put off, by joyaing in the Commiſſion, 
ſuch as are unprepar'd, and the railing of unprofitable 
Buildings, by biding them contribute to it, and the 
following of undecent Suits, by ordering the Proſecu- 
tors to appear together, end go together from the 
Court. Now the Propoſers and Inciters| of the People] 
to ſuch thincs are firſt to be drawn and Aſſociated for 
the doing of them; for ſo they will, either by their 
ſhifting it“ off, ſeem to: break the Matter, | themſelves 
Pos d; ] or by their accepting of it, have their 
in the Trouble. e - 
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But when ſome great and uſeful 
Matter, yet ſuch as requires much +- be 
Strugling and Induſtry, is to be ta- pr? 5 be accompany'd 
ken in hand, endeavour to chooſe in executing Affairs of 
the moſt powerful of your Friends, Conſequence. | 


XXII. With what Per” 
Magiſtrate 


| or [_ rather | the mildeſt of the moſt 


Powerfulfor they will leaſt thwart you, and molt co-ope- 
rate with you, having Wiſdom without a contentious 
Humor. Nevertheleſs, throughly underſtanding your 
own Nature, you ought in that, for which you are na- 
turally leſs fit, rather to mate choice of ſuch, as ate of 


ſuitable Abilities, than of ſuch, as are like your felt 3 


As Diomedes, when he went [| forth | to ſpy, paſſing 
by the Valiant, took L for his Companion] one, that 
was prudent and cautious.] For thus are Actions bet- 


ter counter pois'd, and there is no Contention bred be- 


twixt them, when they deſire Honor from different 
Vertues and Qualities. If therefore you are your ſelf 
no good Speaker,chooſe for your Aſſiſtant on the Bench, 

or your Companion in an Embaſly, an eloquent Man, 


as Pilopidas did Epaminondas ; if you are unfit to per- 


ſwade and converſe with the Multitude, being too high 
minded for it, as was Ca/iicratiaas, take one that is gra- 
cious and courtly; it you are infirm of Body, and un- 
able toundergo Fatigues, make choice of one who is ro- 
buit, and a Lover of Labor, as Nicias did of Lamachus. 
For thus did Geryon become admirable, having many 
Legs, Hands and Eyes, which were all govern'd by one 
Soul. But it is in the Power of Stateſmen by conferring 
together, if they are unanimous, not only their Bodies 
and Wealth, bur alſo their Fortunes, Authorities and 
Vertue, to one (common J uſe, to perform the ſame 
Action with greater Glory than any other Perſon ; nor 
as did the Argonauts, who having left Hercules, were 
neceſſitated to have recourſe to Female Subtilties, and 


be ſuctject to Enchantments and Sorceries, that 


they might ſave themſelves, and ſteal away the 
fleece. 5 


K 3 Men 
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Men indeed entring into ſome 
XXIII. Of what 33 Temples, leave their Gold without; 
4 Magiſirate OP but Iron, that 1 may ſpeak in a 
EE | Word, they never carry into any. 
8 Since then the Tribunal is a Temple, 
common to Jupiter the Counſellor, and Protector of 
Cities, to Themis or Enquity, and Dice or Juſtice, form 
the very Peginning, before thou entreſt into it, ſtripping 


my Soul of Avarice, and the Loye of Wealth, caſt them 


Z 


into the Shops of Bankers and Uſurers. 
w—————m— And from them turn thy ſelf}, 


_ eſteeming him, who heaps up Treaſures by © the Man- 
agement of ] public Affairs, to rob the Temples, [ plun- 
der] Graves, and [ ſteal ] from his Friends, and enrich- 
ing himſelf Jby Treachery, and bearing of falſe Wit- 
nels, to be an unfaithful Counſellor a perjur'd Judge, 
a Bribe-taking, Magiſtrate, and in brief, free from no 


Injuſtice. Whence 'tis not neceſſary to ſay much con- 


5 cerning this Matter. Now Ambiti- 
2. Of Ambition. B 1 


DTovetonſneſs, brings yet no leſy Plagues into a State. 


For it is [ nſually ] more accompany'd with Boldneſs, ag 


being bred, not in lothful and abje& Spirits, bat chiefly 


in ſach, as are v1gorons and acne; and the Vogue of 


the People, frequentiy extolling it, and driving it by 
Their Praifcs, 1cndersit thereby headſtrong, and hard to 
: 2 be managd As therefore Plato 
A Remely again advisd, that we ſhould even from 
Ambitions „ g 

; their Infancy inculcate into young 
People, that 'tis not fit for them to wear Gold about 
them abroad nor yet to be Poſſeſſors of it, as having a 
peculiar [ Treaſure Jof their own, immizt with their 
Souls, ænigmatically, as I conceive, inſinuating the 
Vertue, propagated in their Natures from the Race ¶ or 
Stock, of which they are deſcended; Iſo let us alſo mode- 
uncorrupted Gold, { that is,] Honour unmixt [or fin- 
cere, ] and free from Envy and Reprehenſion, which is 


Hill augmented by tùs Diſcourſe and Contemplation of 


our 


Fate our Ambition, by ſaying, that we have in our ſelves 
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our Acts and Gueſts in the ervice in the Common-weal; 
Wherefore we ſtand not in need of Honours painted, 
[ carv'd, ] caſt, or engraven in Braſs, in which, what is 
moſt admir'd, frequently belongs to another. For [ the 


Statue of] a Trumpeter or Halbardier is not commended 


[ or eſteem'd ] for the Sake of the Perſon, ] whom it is 
made [to repreſent, ] but [ of the Workman, ] by whom 
it is made. And Cato when Rome was in a manner fill'd 
with Statues, would not ſuffer his to be erected, ſay- 
ing, I bad rather, Men ſhould ask, why my Statue is not ſet 
up, than why it is. For ſach things are ſubject to Envy, 
and the People think themſelves oblig'd to thoſe, who 
have not receiv'd them, whereas thoſe, who have. re- 
ceiv d them, are (eſteem'd) burthenſom, as ſeeking(pub- 
lic) Employs for a Reward ; For as he does no great or 
glorious Act, who having without danger fſaiFd along 
the (Gulf) Syrtes, is afterwards caſt away in theHarbor: 
lo he, who having kept himſelf ſafe in paſſing thro* the 
Treaſury, and the ( Management of the) publick Reve- 
nues, is caught with a Preſidency, 01 a Place in the 
| Ne daſhes indeed againſt 1 FR 
an high Promontory, but is likewiſe r e 3 
ound. He then 1s beſt, who de. de hn zug wer 
res none of theſe things, but ſnuns the State any ſingular 
and refuſes them all. But if per- Service, had their Diet 
haps it is not eaſie wholly to decline at the Cities Coſt which 
a Favor or Teſtimonial of the Peo- 5 8 
ples Amity, when they are fully 


bent to beſtow it, as on thoſe, who have in the Service 
of the State contended not for Silver or Preſents, but 
haye fought a Fight truly ſacred, and deſerving aCrown, 
let an Inſcription, a Tablet, a Decree, or a Branch (of 
Lawrel or Olive) ſuffice, ſuch as Epimenides recely'd out 
of the Acropolis(or Caſtle of Arhens)for having purify d the 
City. So Anaxagoras, putting back the other Honors, 
that were given him, deſir'd, that on the Day of his 
Death, the Children might have leave to Play and in- 
termit their Studies ;and e ſeven Perſians, who 
kil'd the Magi, twas granted, that they and their 
Poſterity ſhould wear their Tiara, or Turbanton the 
55 = Fore- 


the Wicked neſs of the Receiver, but allo for the Great. 


fluch as are great, immenſe and] 
unproportion'd Statues, ſoon overthrown. 
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Fore · part of the Herd; for this it ſeems, they had mad 


the Signal, when they went about that Attempt. Th: 


Honor alſo, which Pittacus receiv'd, had ſomethin! 
political; for being bid to take what Portion he woull 
of the Land he had gotten for hisCitizens, he accepte 
as much, as he could rcach with the Caſt of his Dart 
So Cocles the Roman, took as much, as he himſelf, bein 
lame, could plow in a Day. For the Honor ſhould no 
be aRecompence of the Action, but an Acknowledgment, 
that it may continue allo long, as thoſe did, which ve 
have mention'd. But of the three hundred Statues, 
erected to Demetrius Phalerers, noc one was eaten in 
by Luſt, or cover'd with Filth, they being all pull 
down, whilſt himſelf was yet alive; and thoſe of Dema: 
des were melted into [ Clole-ltnol-pans and] Chamber. 
pots. Many other Honors alſo have nadergone the 
like Fate, being regarded with an ill Eye, not only for 


neſs; of the Gift. A Moderation in the Expence i 

therefore the beſt and ſureſt Frefervative of Honors x for 

2nNdrous, are like to 

wore oat Now ! here call thoſe Honors, 
Stateſman wei, 8 5 e 
KI. : W 10 | 

ſbauld not deſpiſe Glory ich tne beople, 


ame; with them 


à2s FEmnpedocles has it; ſince a wik 
Stateſman will not delpiſe true Honor and Favor, con- 


ſiſting 1a the good s 1il and [ friendly ] Liſpoiition off 
thoſe, who [gratetully 


ekully remember [ his Services J nor 
will he contemu Glory by ſhunning to pleaſe his Neigh! 
bours, as Democtmitus Would have him. For neither 13 
the Fawniug of Dogs, nor the Aﬀecrion of Horſes to be 
rejected by Huntſmen and Jockeys, nay, it is both 
profitable and pleaſant to breed in thoſc Animals, which 
are brought up in Oar klouſes, and live with us, ſuch 
a Diſpeftiog towards ones ſell, as 2 yſomachus's. Dog 
; Wicks Lo inew'd to his Maſter, and as the * 
M Poet relates Achilless Har ſes to have 


9 4 has 


wi 
con- 


mot? 


nor 
1g! 
er 15 
0 be 
both 
hich 
ſuch 
Dog 
he * 
have 


had 
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had towards Pratocles. And I am of Opinion, that 
Bees would fare better, if they would make much of 
thoſe who breed them, and look after them, and admit 
them to come near 'em, than they do by ſtinging them, 
and driving them away; for now they puniſh them, by 
ſmothering them with Smoak; but tame unruly Horſes 
with ſhort Bits; and Dogs that are apt to run away, by 
collaring them. and faſtning them to Clogs. Fut there 


is nothing which renders one Man ſo obſequious and 
ſubmiſſive to another, as the Conßdence of his good 


Will, and the Opinion of his Integrity and Juſtice : 
Wherefore Demoſthenes rightly aſfirm'd, that the great- 
elt Preſervative of States againſt Tyrants, is Diſtruſt. 


For the Part of the Soul, by which we believe, is moſt 
apt to be caught. 


As therefore C:fſandra*: Gift of Pro- 
phecy was of no Advantage to the Citizens of Troy, wha 


would not belie? e her. 


(to foretel 


Have ſmarted, groarin 


+ The G od (ſhe ſays) would have me 


„ (ple well 
Things unbelievd ;, for when the Peo- 


* 


They ſtile me wiſe, till then they think 


(me mad. 


So the Confidence the Citizens ha 


g under Preſ- 
(ſures ſad, 


+ Apollo, who render'd 


her Prophecies unbe- 
lieved, becauſe ſhe re- 


fus'd him the Enjoy- 
ment, ſhe had promi». 
ſed him, when he be. 
ſtowed on her the 


Gift of Prophecy. 


d in Archytas, and 
their good Will towards Batrzs, were highly advanta- 


gious to thoſe, who would make uſe of them, thro' the 


[£004] Opinion, they had of them. 
Now the firſt greateſt Benefit, 
which is in the Reputation of States- 


men, is the Confidence, fthat is had 
in them, J] giving them an En— 


trance into Affairs; and the ſecond 


is, that good Will of the Multitude 


is an Armour to the good, againſt 
thoſe that are envious and wicked; 


Tor, 55) rw? 


VII. The two principal 


121 in which 4 
Magiſirate may glory 
and by which he ought 


to think himſelf honor d, 
are, I hat the People con · 


fide in bim; and that 


they love bim, and wiſh 


him well, 


As when the careful Mother drives the Flies 
From her dear Babe, which ſweetly ſleeping lies, 
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it chaſes away Envy, and renders the Plebeian equal in 
Authority to the Noble Man, the Poor Man to the Rich, 


and the private Man to the Magiſtrates ; and in a 
Word, when Truth and Vertue are joyn'd with it, 'tis 


| a ſtrange and favourable Wind, [ directly carrying 
Men] into Government. And [on the other ſide] be- 


3 N hold and learn by Examples the 
Examples ſhewing miſchievous Effects of the contrary 


kene 5 a Diſpoſition. For thoſe of Italy flew 


a Governor; and on the Wife and Children of Diomyſius, 


the contrary, how ſer- having firſt violated and polluted 


viceable their Amity. them with their Luſts, and after- 
wards burning their Bodies, ſcatter'd the Aſhes out of 
aShipinto the Sea. But when one Menander, who had 
reign'd graciouſly over the Battrians, dy'd afterwards in 
the Camp, the Cities indeed by common Confent ce- 
lebrated his Funeral; but coming to a Conteſt about his 


Relicks, they were difficultly at laſt brought to this 
Agreement, that his Aſhes being diſtributed, every one 
cot them ſhould carry away an equal Share, and they 


ſhould all erect Monuments to him. Again, the Agri- 
entines, being got rid of Phalaris, made a Decree, that 


none ſhould wear a blue Garment; for the Tyrants At- 

tendants had blue Liveries. But the Perſians, becauſe 
Cyrus was Hawk-nos'd, do to this Day love ſuch Men, 
and eſteem them hand ſomeſt. That is of all Loves the 


. iſtrongeſt and divineſt, which is by 
Os aha this pond Cities and States born to any Man 
Will isto oe grounded. for his Vertre. But thoſe falſe- 


nam'd Honors, and falſe Teſtimonials of Amity, which 
have their Riſe from Stage - plays, Largeſſes and Fen- 


cings, are not unlike the Flatteries of Whores, the 
People always with Smiles beſtowing an unconſtant 


and ſhort-liv'd Glory on him, that preſents them, and 


, , 


vratifes them, 
＋ | 


| lle therefore, who firſt ſaid, the 
1 12 3 ry, People were overthrown by him, 
5 which firſt beſtow'd Largeſſes on 
them, very well underſtood, that 
the Multitude loſe their Strength, 
ns being 


People, and bow they 
ought 10 be regulated, 
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being render'd weaker by receiving. But theſe Be- 
ſtowers muſt alſo know, that they deſtroy themſelves, 
when purchaſing Glory at great Expetices, they make 
the Multitude haughty and arrogant, as having it in 
their Power to give and take away ſome very great 
Matter. Vet are we not therefore to act ſordidly in 
the Diſtribution 8f Honorary Preſents, when there is 
Plenty enough. For the People more hate a rich 
Man, who gives nothing of his own, than they do a 
poor Man, that robs the publick [Treaſury] attribu- 
ting, the former to Pride, and a Contempt of them, but 
the latter to Neceſfity, PFirſt, 3 
therefore, let theſe Largeſſes be ': hy the Magenta 
made gratis, for ſo they more jj. on, RN 
oblige the Receivers, and ſtrike pretending to any Res 
them with Admiration: Then on com pence. 2. For an 
ſome Occaſion, that has an hand- heneſt Occaſion. 3. 
ſome and laudable Pretence, with r r 
the Honour of ſome God, wholly to Decition, EEE 
drawing the People to Devotion: 
For ſo there is at the ſame time bred in them a ſtrong 
Apprehenſion and Opinion, that the Deity is great and 
venerable, when they ſee thoſe, whom they honor, one 
highly eſtcem, ſo bountifully and readily expending 
their Wealth upon their Honor. As therefore Plato 
forbad young Men, who were to be [liberally] educa- 
ted, to learn-the Lydian and Phrygian Harmony; and 
of which excites the mourntul and melancholy part of 
our Soul; whilſt the other increaſes its Inclination to 
Pleaſure and ſenſual Delight; ſo do you, as much as 
poſſibly you can, drive out of the City all ſuch Largeſ- 
ſes, as either foſter and cheriſh Brutality and Savage- 
neſs. or Scurrility and Laſciviouſneſs; and if that can- 
not be, at laſt ſhan them, and oppoſe the Many, when 
they deſire ſuch Spectacles, always making the Subjects 
of our Expences uſeful and modeſt, having for their 
End, what is good and neceſſary, or at leaſt what is 
pleaſant and acceptable, without any Prejudice or In- 
jury. But if your Eſtate is but indifferent, and by its 
Center and Circumference confin'd to your esa 
Cy "$1 4 8085 : et REES $8 N 1244 31G ---Y ſe, 
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encer but by Verme 
Pruence andEloquence gainſt well- mounted Cavaliers, nor 


uſe, *tis neither ungenerous nor baſe to confeſs your 
Poverty, and give place to ſuch, as are provided for 


thoſe honorary Expences, and not, by taking up Money 
on Uſury, to render your ſelf at the ſame time both 


miſerable and ridiculous by ſuch Services. For they, 


whoſe 2 bilities fall ſhort, cannot well conceal them- 
ſelves, being compell'd either to be troubleſom to their 
Friends, or to court ſ and flatter] Uſurers, ſo that they 
get not any Honor or Power, but rather Shame and 
Contempt by ſuch Expences. *Tis 
Notable Wg to therefore always uſeful on ſuch Oc- 
3 caſions, to call to mind Lamachus 


and Phocion. For Phocion, when the 


Athenians at a ſolemn Sacrifice call'd upon him, and of- 
ten importun'd him to give them ſomething, ſaid to 

them, J ſhould be aſham'd to give to you, and not pay this 
Callicles; pointing to an Ulurer, who was ſtanding by, 
And as for Læmachus he always put down in his Bill of 
Charges, when he was General, the Money laid out 
for his Shooes and Coat. And to Hermon, when he re- 
fus'd the Undertaking of an Office becauſe of his Po- 
verty, the Theſſalians ordain'd a Puncheon of Wine a 
Month, and a Buſhel and an half of Meal every four 
Days. *Tis therefore no Shame to confeſs ones Poverty, 

nor are the Poor in Cities of leſs Authority than thoſe, 

who feaſt and exhidit publick Shews, if they have but 
gotten Fre:dom of Speech and Reputation by their 


Ver tue. 


A Stateſman ought therefore 


XXVII. Tie the chiefly to moderate himſelf on ſuch 
oh e 72" Occaſions, and neither being him- 
ien ſclf on foot, go into the Field a- 


being himſelf poor, vie with thoſe, 


that are rich, about Race matches, Theatrical Pomps and 
mag aificent Tables [and Banquets; J but L ſhould 


rather {rive to be like] thoſe, 1 20 endeavor to man- 


ge the City by Vertue aud Prudence, always joyn'd 


wy NM Flogaence » ; in which there is not only Honeſty and 


\ \egerablencſs, but allo a Gracefulneſs and Attractixe- 


1.2. 16 | Far 


8 n FLY PY 
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Far more to be deſir d than Creſus's Wealth. 05 
For a good Man is neither inſolent nor odious, nor is a 
diſcreet Perſon ſingularly ſelfconceited, 


Nor with a ſevere look walks he amongſt, 
His Fellow Citizens; —— 


but is fon the contrary Ifirſt cour- 
teous, affable, and of eaſie acceſs to 
all, having his Houſe always open, bas Honor and Duty 
asa Port of Refuge to thoſe, that in Recomendation. 
will make uſe of him, and ſhewing g 


A curious Deſcription 


his Care and Kindneſs, not only ¶ by being aſſiſtant) 


in the Neceſſities and Affairs of thoſe, that have recourſe 


to him, but alſo by condoling with thoſe, that are in 
Adverſity, and congratulating and rejoycing with ſuch, 


as have been ſucceſsful ; neizher is he troubleſome or 
offenſive by the Multitude and Train of Domeſtics, at- 


tending him at Bath, or by taking up of Places on the 
Theatres, nor remarkable by things invidious for their 
Luxury and Sumptuouſneſs ; but equal and like to o- 
thers in his Cloths, Diet, Education of his Children and 


the Garb and Attendance of his Wife, as deſiring in his 
Comportment and Manner of Living to be like the reſt 


of the People; then he exhibits himſelf an intelligent 
Counſellor, an unfeed Advocate and courteous Arbl- 
trator between Men and their Wives, and Friends at 
variance amongſt themſelves ; not ſpending a fmall 


part of the Day for the Service of the Common-weal at 
the Tribunal, or in the Hall of Audience, and employ- 
Ing all the reſt, and the whole Remainder of his Life, 


in drawing to himſelffrom every ſort Negotiations and 


Affairs, as the North-eaſt Wind, call'd Cæcias, does the 


Clouds; bet always emplaying bis cares on the Publick, 


and reputing Polity Lor the Adminiſtration of thestate) 
as a buſie and active Life, and not, as tis commonly 


thought, an eaſie and idle Service; he does by all theſe, 


and ſuch like things, tuin and draw the Many, who ſee 
that all the Flatteries and Enticements of others are but 


ſpurious and deceitful Baits, when compa-*d to his 92 
| | | an 


of a Stateſman, who. 
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worthy of Eſteem. 
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and Providence. The Flatteries indeed of Demetriui 
vouchſaf*'d not to give the other Potentates of his Time, 


amongſt whom Alexander's Empire was divided, ] the 


Title of Kings, but ſtiPd Seleuchus Maſter of the Ele- 


Phants, Lyſimachus Treaſurer, Prolomens Admiral, and 


| 1 Agathocles Governor of the Iſſes; 
What Opinion thoſe But the Multitude, tho? they may 
Men incur, who in at the beginning reject a good and 
1 of Covern. prudent Man, yet coming after- 
ent are guided by | PET ** 
any other Affection, wards to underſtand Nis Veracity, 
than that of the Pub. and | the Sincerity of his] Diſpoſiti- 
lick. on, eſteem himoaly to be a Stateſ- 
W 6-7 mano, a publick ſpirited Perſon and 


a Magiſtrate; and of the others, they think and call 
done a Dancing-malter, a ſecond a Feaſter, and a third 


a Maſter of the Exerciſes. Moreover, as at the Ban- 
quets made by Callias, or Alcibiades, Socrates anly is 
heard, and to Socrates all Mens Eyes are directed; (6 


in [found and] healthy States Iſmenias beſtows Lar- 


geſſes, Lichas makes Suppers . and Niceratus gives 
Masks [or Enterludes ;] but 'tis Epaminondas, Ariſtides 


and Jyſander that govern, manage the State, and lead 
forth the Armies. Which if any one conſiders, he 


ought not to be dejected or amiz'd at the Glory, got- 
den amongſt the People from Theatres, Banqueting- 


Halls and publich Buildings; ſince it laſts but a ſhort 


time, being at an end, as ſoon as the Prizes and Plays 
are over, and having in them nothing honorable, or 


XXVIIL of 8 475 Thoſe, that 9 verſt in the 
INV tn, Keeping and Breeding of Bees, 
punt Goon ar, 220 look on that Hive to be healthielt 

8501 Magiſtrate NT Ne TY . 
ought 10 povern himſelf and in beſt Condition, where theres 
in them. moſt Humming, and which is fall- 

eſt of Buſtle and Noiſe , but he, 


| to whom God has committed the Care of the rational 


and political Hive, reputing the Felicity of the People 


to conſiſt chiefly in Quietneſs and Tranquility, will re- 


ceive, and to his Power imitate the reſt of Slon's Or- 
dinances; but will doubt and wonder, what it * 
| | that 
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the Body, the Beginning of its 
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that induc'd him to decree, that he, who, when there 
ariſes a Sedition in the City, adheres to neither Party, 


infamous. For in 
ſhould be reputed infamous. F 1. He ought act to 


1 joyn with one Party to 
Change from Sickneſs to Health, is 4s ok the other. * 


not wrought by the Parts, that are 

infected with the Diſeaſe ; but when the Tempera- 
cure of ſuch Parts, as are ſound, growing powerfully, 
drives away what is contrary to Nature; and ina 
State, where the People are diſturb'd by a Sedition, 


not dangerous and mortal, but which will after a while 
be {compos'd and] allay'd, *tis of neceſſity, that there 


be a Mixture of much, that is uninfected and found, 
and that it continue and co-habit in it. For thither flows 
from the Wiſe, what is fit [and natural, ] and paſſes 
into the Part that is diſeas'd. But when Cities are in 
an univerſal Commotion, they are in danger of being 


utterly deſtroy'd, unleſs being conſtrain'd by ſome Ne- 
ceſſity and Chaſtiſement from abroad, they are by the 
Force of their Miſeries reduc'd to Wiſdom. Vet does it 


not become you in [the time of] a Sedition to fit, as if 
you were neither ſenſible nor ſorry, praiſing your own 


Unconcernedneſs, as a quiet and happy Life, and ta- 
king delight in other Errors. But 1 
on ſuch Occaſions chiefly ſhould 2. He ought to ſpeak 
you put on the Buskin of Therame- 
nes, and conferring with both Par- ther, to help them ia 


ties, joyn your ſelf to neither. For common, and bring 


you will not ſeem a Stranger by not them to Agreement. 
being a Partaker in Injuſtice, but a 


. vent Sedition, 
comon Friend to them all by your noe 


Aſſiſtance; nor will you be envy'd for your not ſhar- 


ing in the Calamity, when you appear equally to con- 
dole with every one of them. But the beſt is by your 


providential Care to prevent the ariſing of any Sediti- 
on, and in this conſiſts the greateſt and moſt excellent 
Point, as it were, of the Political Art. For you are to 


conſider, that the greateſt Benefits a City can enjoyn, 


being Peace, Liberty, Plenty, abundance of Men and 
Concord, the People have at this time no need of 


Stateſmen 


to both Parties, wich- 
out joyning with ei: 


2. He ought to pre- 
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Stateſmen for the procuring of Peace; ſince all War, 
whether with Greeks or Barbarians, in wholly taken a- 


way, and baniſht from us. As for Liberty, the People 


have as much, as the Emperois thiuk fit to grant them, 
and more perhaps would not be expedient. Now ſuch 
is the uneavy'd Plenty of the Earth, and the kind Tem- 


per of the Seaſons, not being ſeen by a prudent Man, 


86 219% 7 omni 8 5 | 
How Wives by bringing ſorth like Children male 
Their Husbands happy, <— kn 
He will have nothing more to do, but to beg of the 


Gods the Perſervation and ſafety of what is horn and 
produc'd to his Fellow. Citizens. 


„ I bere remains therefore to a 
XXIX. The laſt in ru. stateſin in, of all thoſe things that 
dion he gives to kim, 


who manages State Af BED ſubject wy his Charge, this _- 
firs, is, that be pro. lone, which is inferior to none of 
-ure the Continuance of the other Benefits, the keeping of 


Peace and Union & thoſe who are Co-inhabitants Cof 
the ſame City, ] in perpetual Con- 
cord and Friendſhip, and the taking 


away of all Contentions, Animoſities and Heart · burn- 


ings. In which he ſhall, as in the Differences between 


Friends, fo converſe with the Party appearing to be 
molt injur'd, as if he himſelf ſeem'd alſo a Sharer in the 
Injury, and equally offended at it, endeavouring af- 
terwards ſo to appeaſe him, by ſnewing him, how much 


thoſe, who paſs by Injuries, excel ſich as ſtrive to con- 


tendand conquer, not only in good Nature andSweetneſs 
of Diſpoſition, but alſo in Prudence and Magnenimi- 


ty ; and that by remitting a little of their Right in 


{mall Matters, they get the better in the greateſt and 

moſt important. He ſhall afterwards admoniſh them 

oth in general and apart, inſtructing themin theWeak- 
neſs of the Grecian Affairs which *tis better for in- 


delligent Men to enjoy, and to live in Peace and Con- 


cord, than to engage in a Conteſt, for which Fortune 


has left no Reward. For what Authority, what Glory 


is there remaining for the Conquerors? What Poweris 
al e 1 3 


Vol. V. 
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is there, which the leaſt Decree of a Proconſul'cannot | 
aboliſh, or transfer elſewhere; and which tho? it ſhould 
continue, would not yet have any. thing worth our 
Pains? But fince, as a Conflagra« . + © 
tion Cin a Town] does not fre- „ Siwilltude ſhewing 
. | the Source of moſt 
uently begin in ſacred and pub- Seitens ind ON -. 
lick Places; but a Lamp for Can- wars. 
dle] negligent]y left in an Houſe,or. 
tke burning of a little Traſh or Rubbiſh, raiſes a great 
Fire, and works a common Miſchief ; So Sedition in a 
State is not always kindled by Contentions about pubC- 
lick Affairs, but oftentimes the Differences ariſing from 
private Concerns and Jangles, being propagated into | 
the Publick, have diſturb'd a whole City; tis no leſs | 
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becoming a Stateſman to remedy _ |. 
and prevent all theſe ; ſo that ome What Remedies are 


greateſt [and moſt dangerous] Di- A notable Example in 
 ſturbance, that ever hapned in C es. 
Delphi, ſaid to have been occaſion da . = 

Son of Phalies 
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144 Political Precepts; Vol. V; 
Stateſmen for the procuring of Peace; ſince all War, 
whether with Greeks or Barbarians, in wholly taken a- 
way, and baniſht from us. As for Liberty, the People 
have as much, as the Emperois think fit to grant them, 
and more perhaps would not he expedient. Now ſuch 
js the uneavy'd Pleuty of the Earth, "and the kind Tem- 


per of the Seaſons, not being ſeen 5 a prudent Man, g 
as alſo, 


How IWives by bringing ſorth like Children make 
Their Husbaids happy, — 


He will have nothing more to do, but to beg of the 
Gods the Perſer vation and ſafety of what is born and 
produc d to his Fellow Citizens. 


There remains therefore to a 
XXIX. The laſt Inu. statelim in, of all thoſe things that 
ion he gives to kim, ate ſubſect to his TILL 
who Manages State 41 | * us Charge, this a- 
firs, is, that be pro. lone, which is inferior to none of 
-ure the Coninuance of the other Benefits, the keeping of 
Peace and Union d. thoſe who are Co- inhabitants Cof 
nonelt bis Fellow CF the ſame City,] in perpetual Con- 
rens. 5 

cord and Friendſhip, aud the taking 

away of all Contentions, Animoiities and Heart-burn- 

ings. In which he ſhall, as in the Diferences between 
Friends, ſo converſe with the Party 2 to be 
moſt inſur'd, as if he himſelf ſeem'd alſo a Sharer in the 
injury, and equally offended at it, endeavouring af- 
rerwards ſo to appeaſe him „by ſhewing him, how much 
hole, who paſs by Injuries, excel ſuch as ſtrive to con- 
tendand conquer, not only in good Nature andSweetaeſs 
5 at Diſpoſition, but alſo in Prudence and Magnenimi- 
c 5 and that by remitting a little of their Right in 
Gan Matters, they get the better in the greateſt and 
moſt important. He ſhall afterwards admoniſh them 
oth in general and apart, infrufting themin theWeak- 
neſs of the Grecian Alfairs, which 'tis better for in- 
delligent Men to enjoy, and to live in Peace and Con- 
cord, than to engage in a Conteſt, for which Fortune 
has left no Reward. For what A! athority, what Glory 
is there remaining for the Conquerors! What Poweris 


there 


Vol. V. F 
is there, which the leaſt Decree of a Proconſul cannot 
aboliſh, or transfer elſewhere; and which tho? it ſhould 


„ 


continue, would not yet have any thing worth our 


pains? But ſince, as a Conflagra- . _ ö 
tion [in a Town] does not fre- 5 Sues ay 
quently begin in ſacred and pub- Seditions and Civil 
lick Places; but a Lamp [or Can- Wars. HE 
dle] negligently left in an Houſeor  — 

tke burning of a little Traſh or Rubbiſh, raiſes a great 
Fire, and works a common Miſchief : So Sedition in a 
State is not always kindled by Contentions about pub- 


lick Affairs, but oftentimes the Differences ariſing from 


private Concerns and Jangles, being propagated into 


the Publick, have diſturb'd a whole City; tis no leſs 


becoming a Stateſman to remedy 


I 0 


and prevent all theſe; ſo that ſome What Remedies are 


of them may never have any Being, to be appI/ d tothem. 


others may be quickly extinguiſnt, 


and others hindred from increaſe, or taking hold of the 
Publick, and confin'd amongſt the Adverſaries them- 
ſelves. And as himſelf ought to take care for this, ſo 
ſhould he advertiſe others, that private Diſturbances 
are the Occaſion of publick ones, and little of great - 


ones, if they are neglected, and ſuffer'd to proceed 


without taking care to apply fit Remedies to them in the _ 


Beginning. In this manner is the _ 127373 
greateſt [and moſt dangerous] Di- A notable Example in 
ſturbance, that ever hapned in G s. 

Delphi, ſaid to have been occaſion'd „ 
by Crates, whole Daughter, Orgilaus the Son of Phalis 
being about to marry, it hapned, that the Cup they 
vere to uſe in the Eſpouſals. brake aſunder of it ſelf; 


which he taking for an ill Omen, left his Bride, and 


went away with his Father. Crates a little after, charg- 


ing them with taking away a certain golden Veſſel, us d 

in the Sacrifices, caus'd Orgilaus and his Brother, un- 
e the Top of a Rock to 

the Bottom, and afterwards flew ſeveral of their moſt - 


heard, to be precipitated 


intimate Friends, as they were at their Deyotions in 


the Temple of Providence, After many ſuch things were 
WF LOS ow SAO perpetrated, 
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146 Political Precepts. Vol. V. 
perpetrated, the Delpbians, putting to Death Crates and 
his Companions in the Sedition, of their Eſtates, which 
they call'd Excommunicated, built the Temples in the 

| | lower part of the Town. In Syra- 
cuſe alſo there were two young Men, 
betwixt whom there was an extraor. | 
dinary Intimacy, one of which, having taken into his 
Cuſtody his Friends Catamite, vitiated him in his Ab- 
ſence. The other at his Return, by way of Retaliation, 
debaucht his Companions Wife. Then one of the anci- 
ent Senators, coming into the Council, propos'd the 
baniſhing of them both, before the City was, ruin'd by 
their filling it with Enmity. and engaging it in Facti- 
ons] on their Account, Yet did not he prevail, but a 
Sedition, ariſing on this Occaſion, by very great Cala. 
mities overturn'd a moſt excellently conſtituted Com- 
mon weal. :Yon have alſo a Domeſtical Example in the 
Enmity between Pardalus and Tyrrhenus, which wan- 
ted little of deſtroying Sardis by embroiling it in Re- 
volt and War on little and private Differences. A 
eu S8tctateſman therefore is not to ſlight 
_ He — on the little Offences and Heart-burn- 
8 ings, which as [Diſeaſes] in a Bo- 
Beginnings of Evils dy, pals ſpeedily from one to ano- 
muſt be prevented ther, but to take them in hand, 
and extinguilht be- . 90 cure them. For as Ca- 

s -- ts ſays, by Attention and Careful- 

args hag EDN CONF neſs great Matters are made little, 
3 3 and little ones reduc'd to nothing. 
Now there is no better Artiſice of indulging Men to 
this, than the ſhewing himſelf eaſily pacity'd in his own 
private Differences, perſiſting without Rancor in Mat- 
ters of the firſt importance, and managing none with 
Obſtinacy, contending Wrath, or any other Paſſion, 


Another Example of 
two Syracufians. 


which may work Sharpneſs or Bitterneſs in neceſſary 
Diſpates. For as they bind certain round Muffles about 
the Hands of thoſe, who combate at Buffets, that in 
their Conteſts there may not arrive any fatal Accident 
the Blows being ſoft, and ſuch, as can do no great, 
Harm: So in ſach Suits and Proceſles with ones Fellow 
5 | 5 5 Citizens, 
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Citizens, 'tis beſt to manage the Diſpute by making 
uſe of pure and ſimple Pretences, and not by ſharpning 
and empoiſoning Matters, as if they were Weapons. 
with Calumnies, Malice and Threats, to render them 
pernicious. great and publick. For he, who in this 
manner carries himſelf with thoſe. with whom he has 
Affairs, will have others alfo ſubject to him. But Con- 
tentions about publick Matters, where private Grudges 


are taken away are ſoon —_— and 1 98 no 
difficult or fatal Miſchiets. 


Which are the mol iratiy, W ater. „ or "Theſe 
Creatures that breed upon the Land? _ 


 Trarſlated from the Greek by John Phillips, Gent. 


Adtobulus, N Eonidas being ask d the queſtion what he 


, thought of Tyrrexs ? Made anſwer, That 
he was 2 good Poet to beautiſie and adorn the Minds of 
young Men: as a Perſon who by the Vigor and Spirit 
of his Poetical Raptures kindVd that wrathful Indigna- 
tion, and Ambition of Honor, which embolden'd them 
in combat to the contempt of Death and' Danger. 
Which makes me afraid, my deareſt Friends, leaſt the 
Encomium of Hunting, yeſterday recited, may have en- 
flam'd our young Gentlemen beyond the bounds of Mo- 
deration, io as to deem all other things Fruitleſs and of 
little worth, while they Randezvouze from all Parts to 
this Exerciſe. So much the rather, becauſe I my ſelf, 
when I was but very young, even beyond the ſtrength of 
my Age, ſeem'd to be more then became me addicted 
to this ſport, and to be aver deſirous With Phedra in 
Euripides, . 


With Hounds and Horn and merry Hollow, 
The ſpotted Heart and Hind to follow. 


So did that diſcourſe affect me, fortify'd with many and 15 
probable Arguments. 
Soclares. Vou ſay very e For that ſame 


Poet ſeems to me, to have awaken'd the force of Rheto- 


rick for a long time lull'd a-lleep, to gratifie the Incli- 
2 nations 


148 Which are the moſt crafty, Mat er- Animals,or Vol. v. 
nations of the Youthful Gentry, and to make himſelf 
their Spring Companion. But 1 am moſt pleas'd with 
him for introducing the Example of ſingle Combatants, 
from whence he chiefly takes accaſion to Praiſe the ſport 
of Hunting, as being that which for the moſt part 
drawing toit ſelf whatever is natural in us, or what 
we have by uſe acquir'd, to that delight in Men to fight 
with fingle Weapons one againſt another, affords an 
evident proſpect of Artifice and daring Courage, endued 
with Underitanding, and encountring brutiſh force and 
ſtrength: Applanding that of Euripides; WY 
Small is the Nerveleſs Strength of feeble Man, 
Let through the ennning of his reaching Brain, 
By various flights and ſundry Stratagems : 
Whatever Land or th' Ocean breeds he T ames. 


 Aatobulzs. And hence it was, as they ſay, my deareſt 
Sect ares, that Men at firſt became inſenſible and inhu- 
man, having once taited of Murther, and being all ac- 
cuſtom'd by Hunting and following the Chaſe, not 
only to behold without remorſe the Wounds and Blood 
of wild Beaſts, but to rejoyce at their being kill'd and 
flanghter'd. Atterwards, as at Athens, ſome Sycophant 
was by the thirty Tyrants ſet apart for Death, as | 
proper object of Capital Puniſhment, then a Second 
and a Third ; then proceeding by degrees, they ſeiz d up- 
on good Men, and at length ſpar'd not the beſt and moſ 
worthy Citizens; in like maaner the firſt that ſtew a | 
Bear or a Wolt, obtained applauſe, Then the Ox and 
Hog were apoiated to be killed, under pretence of ha- 
viag taſted the ſacred Things that lay before them. Next 
to them Deer, Hares and Goats were made uſe of for Wt! 
Food, and in ſome places the Fleſh of Sheep, Dogs and Wt: 
Horſes grew familiar to humane Taft. The tame Goole Wc 
alſo and Pigeon, Maus familiar Domeſtic, according to WW { 
Sop!ofles, not for nouriſhment, or to aſſwage hunger, as WW 1 
Cats and Weeſels; but to indulge voluptuousA ppetites, f 
were dreſt and mang!'d to pieces: Which gave ſtrength 
and vigour to whatever was in Nature Blood thirſty and Wi 
$3V22e, and rendring the diſpolitioa of Man iaflexible 
88 8 ITS 
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to pity, bad almoſt eras'd out of his Breaſt whatever 
was inclinable to humanity and mildneſs. Whereas on 
the other ſide, the Pythagoreans, that they might accu- 
„ ſtom Men to the Love of humanity and compaſſion, {till 
t Winculcated into their Minds, a particular care of being 
t mild and gentle towards Beaſts. For there is nothing 
t more powerful then cuſtom to win upon the wild at- 
it fections of Man, and to draw him from extremity to 
a moderation. But I know not how it comes, to paſs that 
4 being enter'd into this Diſcourſe, we have not only for- 
d got the Subject we were Yeſterday upon, but what we 
bad alſo this day agreed to make the Theme of our Col- 
loquey. For Yeſterday, as well you know, having 
tirown out a Propoſition, that all Creatures were in 
ſome manner partakers of Underſtanding and Reaſon, 
we gave an ocealion to you young Hunts-men fora fair 
diſpute, which of the two excell'd in craft and cunning, 
it WW the Land- Animals, or the Creatures that breed in the 25 
„Sea? Which, if you pleaſe, we will determin this day, 
if Ariſtodemus and Phadimus will ſtand to their Agree- 
ment: Of which two Gentlemen, the one has offer'd 
himſelf to his Friends to be the Patron of the Land-Ani- 
mals, the other reſerves the honour of being more craf- 
ty to thoſe of the Sea. Wo ty os Wings Jang 16a 
Soclares. They will be as good as their words, I aſ- 
ſure ye, Autobulus, and will be here preſently : For I 
ſaw them both early this Morning preparing for the 
Combat. In the mean time, if you pleaſe, before they 
begin, let us reſume ſomething of what was Yeſterday 
not ſo fully diſcourſed for want of time, or not ſo care- 
fully argu'd in our Wine; as it ought to have been. 
ror there ſeem'd a diſpute to reſound in my Ears from 
tie Philoſophers Portico. as if immortal were oppoſite 
to mortal, incorruptible to corruptible, incorporealto - 
corporeal ; and in like manner that things void of rea- 
ſon ought to be opposꝰd to thoſe Beings chat are endu'd 
with reaſon-leſt among ſo many Connexions this alone 
mould be found maim'd and imperfec. 1 5 
Autobulus. Good now, Friend Soclares, who was he 
hat put ſuch a queſtion, as if that, becauſe the c are 
. L. 3 | certain 
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certain Beings endu'd with reaſon, therefore there is no- 
thing void of reaſon? For we abound with Examples 
in all things that are deſtitute of a Soulz nor do ve 
want any other Ar titheſis to Irrational, but only to op- 
oſe whatever is depriv'd of a Soul, as being void of 
Reaſon and Underſtanding, to that which is endu'd with 
Reaſon and Underſtanding, together with a Soul. But 
if any one will aſſert, that Nature is not defective, and 
therefore that every Animated Nature is partly rati- 
_ onal, * without Reaſon, another may at the ſame 
time alledge, that every Animated Nature is partly en. 
du'd with imagination, partly depriv'd of it; partly 
ſenſible, partly inſenſible; to the end that Nature 
may not want thoſe oppoſite Hahits and Privations, 2 
it were cqually ballanc'd in the ſame Kind. For if it 
be abſurd to doubt whether fame Living Creatures are 
ſenſible, others without Senſe, it is as equally ridicu. 
lous to grant Imagination to ſome Living Creatures, and 
not allow it to others; ta regard there is no Living 
Creature that comes into the World, bat what 1 is pre. 
ſently endu'd with Senfe and Imagination. And thus 
would he be as much out of the way, who ſhould re- 
quire one Living Creature to be rational, another to be 
void of Realon ; diſtinguiſhing between Men, as if he 
that had a'ſhare of Senſe, did not alſo! partake of un- 
derſtanding; or that there were any Living Creature, 
from which a certain fort of Opinion and Ratiocination, 
otherwiſe called Senſe and Natural Inſtinct, were ab- 
ſent. For Nature, which, as they truly fas, made 2 
things for the ſake of ſome thing, and to ſome end, did 
not make a ſenſible Creature to be meerly ſenſible I 
barely ſuffering, but to be ſenſible of many things as fami 
Har and agreeable, and of other things as baneful an 
er nicious, Nor can weomit, that withont any teaching o 
inſtruction, they avoid ſome things, and covet the ule 
and benefit of others. Senſe it is therefore that affords tc 
every Creature the diſtinction both of uſeful and hurtful 
which eſchewing or making choice of things profitable 
and diſcerning and ay oiding ot things pernicious ot 


troubleſo eme, by the force of Senſe c an never be thought 
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b. paration, Hope, Fear and Grief, yon muſt at the ſame 
of WM tire deny them the uſe either of Eyes or Ears, as not 
having any manner of Senſe. or Imagination; which it 
is better for them to be without, then to labour under 
aa Grief and Pain; to which they can never be ſubject, if 
WF utterly depriv'd of Senſe. -_ offer Eo oy 
There is an Oration of Strato the Philoſopher, de- 
monſtrating that without Senſe there can be no Under- 
ty ſtanding, For many times Letters curſorily glanc'd up- 
on by the Eye, and Speeches little regarded by the Ear, 
forſake our knowledge, but are entertain'd by thoſe 
cio that are more attentive. Afterwards by Recollection 
the ſame things return into our Mind, for us to diſ- 
poſe and purſue the Dictates of our own Thoughts, as 
aa we pleaſe our ſelves. Whence we ſay proverbially, 
the Mind ſees, the Mind hears, all other things are deaf 
and blind, in regard there can be no Senſe in the Eyes 
MM and Ears, if Underſtanding be wanting, Therefore 
M King Cleomenes, after great Commendations given to a 
bel Copy of Verſes recited at a Banquet where he was pre- 
hel ſent, being ask'd whether it were not an admirable 
nM Piece, bid them that heard it give their Judgment; for 
ne that his Mind was in the Peloponneſus. Therefore of 
1M neceſſity whatever Creatures are capable of Senſe and 
ab Underſtanding, can no otherwiſe be ſenſible then by 
the Force of Underſtanding, /,. 
di But ſuppoſe we ſhould grant that Senſe has no need 
i of the Underſtanding for the performance of the Duty 
ml incumbent upon it, nevertheleſs, when that ſame Senſe 
and which makes a difference between what is grateful and 
om what is averſe to Nature is wanting in a Living Crea- 
7M ture, where is that retention of the Memory, that dread 
ta ©f things abominated, that deſire of things uſeful and 
ful profitable? Which being abſent, how comes it to paſs 
JM that they are endu'd with that activity and foreſight, 
off to provide Receptacles and Places of refuge for them- 
2h {£1yes, to look out after their Prey, and to avoid the 
| L 4 A 
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0. MW to reſide in any Creature not capable to reaſon,to judge, ' 

remember and conſider. Therefore it you will deprive 1 

e tic Creatures of Expectation, Memory, Deſign, Pre- q 
q 
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Snares and Ginns of the Hunters ?, And yet thoſe 
very Authors inculcate theſe things in their IntroduQi- 
-ons, even to the teizing our Ears ; defining purpoſe to 
be an Indication of perfection; Aggreſſion to be an Ac 
of violence, before an Act of violence; Preparation to 
be an Action before an Action: Memory to be the 
comprehenſion of ſome certain paſt Axiom which at 
firſt was apprehended by Senſe. In all which things there 
is nothing which may not rightly be ſaid to parrake 
of Reaſon, and yet all theſe things are common to all 
Creatures:As indeed are certainly all thoſe things,which 
refer to cogitation,which,while they lie conceal'd in the 
Brain, we call Thoughts; but when they come to be in 
motion, we name the Acts of Thought acknowledging 
in the mean time all Paſſions and Perturbations of the 
Mind to be falſe Judgments and erroneous Opinions. 
So that it is a wonder to me, that the ſame Men ſhould 
over-ſee ſo many Operations and Motions, ſome of 
Deſire, others of Fear; nay, by Jupiter, many times 
of Envy and Emulation it ſelf. And many times they 
themſelves puniſh their Dogs and Horſes, when they 
commit a Fault, and this not to no purpoſe, but to 
_ chaſtiſe them, by cauling in them that ſame trouble of 
Mind, which, being the effect of pain, we call Repen- 
tance. Now the tickling the Ear by pleaſing Sounds is 
call'd Keleſs: : But the bewitching the Eye is call'd 
Gocteia. Both which we make nſe of in the Domeſti- 
cating ot Wild Beaſts. Harts and Horſes are allur'd 
by the Sounds of Pipes and Flutes. And there are a fort 
of Crabs, which are charm'd out of their holes by Fla- 
- gelets made of Lote-tree- wood; and tis reported that the 
Shadd-Hßſh are drawn to ſhew themſelves above Wa- 
ter by finging and clapping of hands. The Oras alſo, 
which is a Bird not much unlike a Night-Raven, is 
taken by allurement of the fight ; for that while he 
ſtands ſtaring upon the Fowlers Dancing before him in 
Meaſure and Figure, and out of Affection will be ſtri- 
ving to Att his Part, by aping their Motions with his 
Wong and Shoulders, he is frequently ſurpriz'd. and 
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But as for thoſe, that more fooliſhly affirm, that Beaſts 
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ted upon the Land? 13 


are neither affected with Joy nor Anger, nor Fear; 
that the Nightingale, or rather the Swallow, does not 


build, that the Bee does not remember, that the Lion 


is not angry, that the Hart is not timorous, I would 
fain know, what anſwer they will make to thoſe who 
ſay, that Beaſts neither ſee nor hear but as it were ſee, 


and as it were hear; that they neither neigh nor bleat, 
but as it were ſend forth a certain ſound; laſtly, that 
| they do not abſolutely live, but live as it were? For 


in my Opinion to aver this, is as contrary to plain de- 
monſtration, as the reſt, _ 0 e 


Soclares. Well then, Autobulus, ſuppoſe me to be one 
of thoſe that affirm theſe things. For to ſay truth, While 
Men will be comparing the Actions of Beaſts with the 


cuſtoms, actions and manner of living of Men, and yet 
deny that the ſame Beaſts have the leiſt Inclination or 
Aim at any progreſs towards Vertue, to which we bent 
our diſcourſe, I doubt whether Nature gave them a 


men ny TITS ne gy we Tow oh Gas 

 Anmtabulus, Why truly, Soclares this is not a thing 
that ſeems ſo abſurd to thoſe Men. For that while they 
aſſer the extream love of Parents towards their Chil- 


Beginning or no, ſince they are ſo uncapable to attain | 


dren to be the Principle of Society and Juſtice, and find | 


at the ſame time this Vertue apparent and ſurpaſſing in 
brute Animals, yet they will not allow them in the leaſt 


to partake of Juſtice. Like Mules, which though they 
are furniſhed with Genital Parts, as wanting neither 


Privities nor Wombs, and mixing with delight and 
pleaſure, yet cannot attain the end of Generation. But 
then again I would have you conſider, whether they 


be not as ridiculous, that affirm Socrates and Plato to 
be no leſs vitious then the meaneſt of Slaves; nay 


More, that they were Fools, intemperate and unjuſt ; 


and then they find fault with the Nature of Beaſts, as 


being impure, and no way accurately fram'd for the 


Reception of Vertue.As if the depravedneſs and imbe- 


cility of reaſon, were not vices of Reaſon, of which all 


brute Beaſts are Guiltyzthe moſt of which we plainly find 
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to be intemperate, fearful and unjuſt. Therefore he that re- 
quires perfection of reaſon in a Creature not framed by 
nature to receive and entertain it, little differs from one 
that ſhould deny a Monkey to partake of deformity by 
nature, or a Tortoiſsof ſlowneſs, as being neither ſuſcep. 
tible of beauty or ſwiftneſs. Nor do they obſerve the 
Diſtinction that lies before their Eyes. For reaſon is in 
the Creature by nature, but right and perfect reaſon 
dsa ttain'd by Induſtry and Education; ſo that naturally 
all Creatures may be ſaid to be rational. But if they 
look for perfection of reaſon, and true Wiſdom, they 
will hardly find thoſe perfections in any Man whatever, 
For as there is a difference between ſight and ſight; and 
between flight and flight (for Haws and Graſhoppers do 
not ſee alike, neither do Eagles and Patridges flie with 
equal ſwiftneſs) ſo neither in all rational Creatures is there 
to be found, the ſame Perfection of cunning and acuteneſs. 
For as there are many Examples to be produc'd of ſe- 
veral Brute Creatures, excelling iu the Obſervance of 
Society, Fortitude and Foreſight, as to their particular 
Oeconomy, and making Proviſion for themſelves; ſo 
on the other ſide, there may be found among them, 
as many of Injuſtice, Cowardice and Folly. Which is 
evident from the preſent Conteſt, wherein theſe Young 
Gentlemen have engag'd themfelves, while the one has 
- undertaken to maintain that Land- Animals, the other, 
thatCreaturcs bred in theSea,are moſt enclin'd toVertue. 
Which is plainly demonſtrated by comparing of River- 
Horſes with Storks. For the one ſupports and cheriſhes 
their Parents, if they may be ſo calP1 ; the other kills 
them, that they may not enjoy their Dams, So likewiſe 
if you compare Doves with Patridges. For the Cock 
Patt idge will not ſuffer the Hen to fit, but breaks her 
Eggs, and bangs her out of her Neſt, refuſing to be 
trod. But theCock Pigeon takes upon him part of the 
Females, duty, in brooding over the Eggs and feed- 
ing the young ones; and if the Hen happen to be too 
long abſent, corrects her with his Bill, till he forces 
ber to return to her Neſt. So that while Auti pater 
found fault with Sheep and Aſſes for their naſtineſs, I 
wonder, how he came to paſs by the Jynæx and the Swal - 

low, 
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Jow,of which the one are ſo cleanly, that they always 
remove and hide their Excrements, the other teaches 
her Young ones to turn their Tayles out of their Neſt, 
before they let fall their defilement. And indeed why 
may we not ſay, that one Tree is more docible than 


another, as Dogs are more docible than Sheep, or one 


Pot-herb more timorous then another, as Harts are 
more fearful chan Lions. Or otherwiſe, as among 
things immoveable, there is not one thing flower in 
Motion then another, nor among things that are mute, 


one ching more vocal then another; ſo neither among 


things to which Nature has not atforded a faculty of 


underſtanding, is there one thing more timorous, 


more ſihthful, or more intemperate then another. But 
as to thoſe Creatures where that faculty is preſent, the 


difference is manifeſt inthe degrees of more or leſs. 


Soclares. However *tis a wonderful thing to obſerve, 


how much Man differs from all other Creatures in 
probity of Manners, in Induſtry, and all thoſe things, 7 


that relate to Juſtice and common Society. 
_  Amobulis, Nevertheleſs, my dear friend, this cannot 


be deny d, that there are many brute Beaſts that ſur paſſes 
Men both in bulk and ſwiftneſs, others that far ſurpaſſes 
kim in ſtrength of fight, and exactneſs of Hearing; 


and yet for all this we are not to ſay, that Man is blind, 
without ſtrength, or wants Fars: For Nature has not 


depriv'd us either of Hands or Eyes, or ſtrength, or 


bulk, though we muſt not compare with Camels or 
Elephants. In like manner we muſt not ſay, that brute 


| Beaſts are altogether depriv'd of reaſon and underſtand- 
ing, becauſe they are more dull of underſtanding, 


and not ſo quick at ratiocination as we are; as only 
enjoying a weak and muddy. fort of Reaſon, like adim 
and clouded Eye. And did 1 not preſently expect theſe 


young Gentlemen, being Perſons both ſtudious and learn- y 
ed, to determine the Point in reference to Land and Sea⸗ | 


Animals, I could produce a thouſand Examples of the 


Docility, and a thouſand more of good Nature, in 


Beaſts, which the Famous- City of Rome has given us 


an opportunity to fetch from her Imperial Theatres z © 


but we will leave theſe things freſh and untouch'd, 


for 
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for them to embelliſh with their eloquent Diſcourſe 
In the mean time I have ſomething to offer by the by, 
which is this, that I am of Opinion, that there is a 
mutilation, diſeaſe and defect peculiar to every part 
and faculty, as blindneſs of the Eye, lameneſs of the 
Leg, and ſtuttering of the Tongue, which defects 
cannot be appropriated to any other Members. For 
that blindneſs can never be attributed to that, which 
was never created to ſee; nor lameneſs to that, which 
never could go; nor can any thing be ſaid to ſtammer, 
that wants a Tongue; or to liſp or ſtutter, that has 
not a vocal Utterance. As nothing can be ſaid to be 
a Changling, or beſide his wits, or mad, to which Na- 
ture has deny'd the Uſe of Thought, Reaſon and Un- 
derſtanding; for it is impoſſible without ſome faculty 

that muſt ſuffer either privation or mutilation, or ſome 
other defect. But you have ſeen Dogs, that have been 
mad; and I have ſeen Horſes under the ame predica- 
ment; and ſome there are, who ſay that Bulls and 
Foxes will be mad. But the Example of Dogs is ſuf- 
ficient, which is unqueſtionable. Which makes it evi- 
dent, that thoſe Creatures have a ſort of Reaſon and 
Underſtauding not to be deſpisd, which being once con- 
fus'd and troubl'd, is call'd mad neſs. For we do nat 
find either their tight or their hearing diminiſh'd ; but 
only like a Man affected with Hy pochondriac Melan- 
choly, or in a delirium; of whom is will be abſurd 
to ſay, that he was not belide himſelf, or that his Senſe, - 
*Reaſon and Memory were not diſturbd. For cuſtom 
tells, that they who are in a raving condition, are not 
in their right Senſes, but are fallen from their Reaſon; 
dend ſo whoever believes that there is any other cauſe 
= why Dogs run mad, but only that their Seaſes, Reaſon” 
and Memories are diſturbd, while they ceaſe to know 
Faces the moſt familiar to them before, abandon their 
moſt uſual Food, and overſee what is juſt before their 
Eyes; ſuch a Man, I ſay, ſeems to me to contend a- 
gaiaſt Truth it ſelf, and out of ignorance to ſer himſelf 
upon the denial of evident Matter of Fact. eat 


Seclares 


— 
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Soclares. You ſeem to me to be very much in the 
Right. For the Stoics and Peripateticks, are lead to 


affirm the contrary upom this ſuppoſition, that Juſtice 
could have no certain Original, but would he altogether 


incomprehenſible and inexiſtent, if all brute Creatures 
ſhould partake of Reaſon. For either of neceſſity it 
mult be a very great piece of Injuſtice in us to devour 


and feed upon them; or if we forbear the uſe of them, 


it would be impoſſible for us to live; or rather we ſhould 
in ſome meaſure live the Lives of Beaſts, rejecting 


the uſe of brute Creatures. I paſs by thoſe innu= 


merable Myriads of Nomades and Trogloaytes, that 


know no other Food but Fleſh, But as for us, that ſeem 
to live lovingly and in friendſhip together, what neceſ- 


| ſity would there be of labouring the Earth, of toyling 


upon the Sea, or mining in the Mountains? What need 


the care of dreſſing Victuals, if it were ſo that we muſt 
be bound to live, as it would then become us, not only 


without Injury, but rather with all Civility and Huma- 
nity toward all the ſorts of Beaſts, as being our Fellow 
rational Creatures? We have no cure, no remedy for 


an unqueſtionable neceſſity that deprives us either of 
Life or huſtice, unleſs we obſerve that Ancient Bound 


and Diſpenſation which according to Heſiod, diſtin- 
gniſhing Natures, and ſeparating every Kind by them» 


| ſelves, commands 


The Fiſh,-wild Beaſts, and all the winged Foul, _ 


To prey upon their Kinds without controul 5 
For among them no Lam, nor Juſtice reigns, 


Only by Juſtice Man from Man abſt ains. 


And therefore as Brutes can extend no Act of Juſtice. 
to us, ſo can neither we commit any Act of Injuſtice a- 
gainſt them. Which argument they who reject, have 
left us no benefit of Life, nor any the ſmalleſt entrance 


for Juſtice into the World. 


Autobulus.heſe things, dear friend, you utter, as the 


Opinion of thoſe People; but we are not to allow Philo- 


ſophers a Remedy to procure eaſie delivery, as they do 
to Women that are ſubject to hard Labours, meerly 
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that they may bring us forth Juſtice without any pain or 
trouble. For the fame Perſons will not allow it to 


Epicurus in the greateſt things; when out of lazineſs he 


would make ns believe the Stars and all the Creatures 


were made at firſt by chance, meerly by the flight tenden- 


cy of ſo ſmall and pitiful a thing as an Atom and there- 


by prevent the Labours of Reaſon within us. Seeing 
therefore they neither make out what is uncertain, nor 
grant What is apparent, 'tis but requilite they ſhould 
ſubmit in what has been ſaid concerning Beaſts in re- 
ference to Juſtice, if they will not acknowledge their 
Error, or otherwiſe demonſtrate. For Juſtice has ano- 
ther way to eſt:bliſh it ſelf, neither ſo ſteep nor ſli p- 


Pery, nor leading to the ſubverſion of evident Truths, 
but which, according to Plato's inſtruction, my Son, and 


thy Friend, Soclares, has ſhew'd to ſuch as are not 
captiouſiy contentions, but willing to learn. For cer- 


tal it is, that both Fryedocles and Heraclitus held it for 


2 Truth, that Man could not be altogether cleared from 


Injouſtice towards the Beaſts, often bewayling and excla- 
ming againſt Nature, as if ſhe were nothing elſe hut 
Neceſſity and Way, having neither any thing unmixt, 


nor any thing truly pure, but ſtill arriving at her end 
by many, and thoſe vnjaſt and unlawful Paſſions. 


Whence they affirm that ſhe Originally proceeded from 


Injuſtice by the conjunction of immortal with mortal; 
and for that the thing engender'd, is ſtill delighted with 
the Parts of that which engenders, diſmember'd con- 


trary to Nature from the whole. But this ſeems to be 


too luxuriant and ſevere an Accuſation of Nature: For 
there is yet a more moderate excuſe, which dees not 
altogether deprive the Beaſts of Reaſon, yet juſtifies the 


neceſſary and convenient uſe of them; which when the 


Ancients introduc'd, they deteſted and utterly diſcoun- 
tenang'd voracious and voluptuous gluttony. Pytha- 

ores alſo reſum'd the Argument, how he might reap 
the benefit of the Creatures without doing Injuſtice. For 
they do no Iajuſtice, chat chaſtize aud Kill ſuch Savage 


Beaſts, that are both hurtful to Man, and never will be 


tam'd : But taming ſuch as are gentle and loving to 
il | Men, 
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Men, thereby to make them Aſſiſtant in the ſeveral uſes 
to which they were ordain'd. 7 
The Horſe and Aſs, that Backs to load reſign, 
And rage of Bulls, ſweet milk-affording Kine, 
Which as Prometheus in Eſchilus obſerves, 
Kind Heaven vouchſaf' d to Men by toyle diſtreſs'd, 
With ſervile Limbs his labours to aſſiſt. 
Thus we make uſe of Dogs to guard our Goats and 
Sheep, While they are mil'kd and ſhorn. For Life does 


not preſently forſake a Man, unleſs he he fed with Pe- 
#iwinkles, or the Livers of Geeſe, or unleſs he may kill 
whole Oxen or Kids to ſupply bis Banquets : Neither 


is it out of any extravagancy upon the 'Theatre, or to 
paſs away their time in Hunting, that they compel 


{ome Beaſts to be daring, and to fight againſt their 


wills, and kill others, whom Nature has not arm'd to 
defend themſelves. For, in my Opinion, he that is for 


ſport and paſtime, ought to ſeek ont for ſuch as will 


ſport and be merry with him. And therefore it was the 


ſaying of Bion, that though Boys throw Stones at Frogs 


in ſport, yet the Frogs do not dye in ſport but in ear- 
neſt ; ſo in Hunting and Fiſhing, the fault is in the 
Men, delighting in the torments and cruel deaths of 
Beaſts, and tearing them without compaſſion from their 


Whelps and their young Ones. For 'tis not in the mak- 


ing uſe of Beaſts that Men do them wrong, but in the 
waſtfully and cruelly deſtroying them. 

Soclares. Contain your ſelf, my deareſt Autobulus, and 
for bear theſe accuſations, for here are ſeveral Gentle- 
men coming, all great Huntſmen, whomit will be very 
difficult to bring over to your Opinion, neither is it 
convenient to offend them. e 


Autobulus. Vou give me good advice: However 1 
know Eubiotus very well, and my Nephew Ariſton; nor 


am I leſs acquainted with Aiacides and Ariſtotimus, the 


Sons of Dionyſius the Delphian, as alſo with Nicander 


the Sons of Euthydamus, all expert in the Foreſt-Chace, 


as Homer exprelles it; and therefore likely to take part 


with. Ariſtetimus. On the other ſide yonder comes 
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and Neighbours to the Sea, Heracleton of Megara, and 


fide more then the other; or elſe our Conjecture is a- 
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Phedimw too, bringing along with him the Iſlander; ſt⸗ 


Philoſtratus of Bubza, 


Whoſe whole delight is all the Day, a 0¹ 
Thy toylſom Paſtime of the Sea. WE. 


But as for Optatus, our equal in Years. S Wt 
Which of the ſides to range him well, _ 5 {c 
So vers'd in both, we cannot tell. £ 


For he is one that offers as well the firſt Fruits of his 
Fiſhery to Dictynna, as of his Foreſt ſpoyls to the Moun- 
tain Deitics © So that it is apparent, that he comes a- 
mong us as one that intends not to be partial to one 


miſs, dear Optatus, that your deſign is only to be an 
Impartial Umpire between theſe young Gentlemen. 
Optatus, You conjecture very truly Autobulu. For the 
Ancient Law of Solon is out of date, that puniſh'd thoſe 
1 5 ſtood Neuters and refus'd to adhere to neither 
jide. | | a Hen Ec 8 ER 
Autobulizs. Seat your ſelf than here by us, that if there 
ſhould be any occaſion for a Teſtimony, we may not 
be troubPd to run to Ariftorles Writings, bu acquieſ- 
cing in your expertence, may give our ſuffrages accord- 
ing to what you aver for Truth, - - > 


ES ue 6.4 or ed 


Optatus. Go too then, young Gentlemen, are ye a- 


_ greed upon the Method and Order of the Diſpute? .. 


Phedimus, Truly, worthy Soclares, that very. thing 
occaſion'd a great debate among us; but at length, 
according to that of Euripides, _ 


The Child of Fortune, Chance, the point agreed; 
And ſiæ d the Method how we ſhou'd proceed, © 


_ 


By giving the Precedence to the Land Animals to plead 


their Cauſe before Marine Creatures. | 


ſpeak, and for us to hear. 


 Soclares. Then Ariftorimns, tis high time for vou to 


Ariſtotimus. The Court is open to all concermd in the 
Controverſie—— Others there are that kill their 


young Ones, by leaping the Females at the . 


— 
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-; ſtant of their bringing forth. There are a ſort of Mul- 

drs call'd Pardi, that feed upon their'own flime, But 
the Pourcontrel or Polypus ſits all the Winter feed ing up- 
on its ſelf, 


In needy Houſe and Domicils forlorr. 


ſo ſlothful, ſo ſtupid, ſo given to his Gut he is, or elſe 

ſo abandon'd to all thoſe Vices together. And there- 

fore Plato again and again forbids, or rather makes it 

his Wiſh in his Laws, that young Men might not be 

9 permitted to addict themſelves to Marine Fiſhery ; 
wherein there is no Exerciſe of Strength, no Cogitation 

of Wiſdom ; nor any thing that contributes to forti- 


2 tide, ſwiftneſs or agility, in combating againſt Pites, 

I Congers or Scates; whereas in the Chaſe of Wild Beaſts 

1 the fiercer ſort accuſtom the Huntſman to contempt o 
danger; the more ſubtle ſort exerciſe and ſharpen his 

nit and cunning; the ſwifter ſort exerciſe his Strength, 

0 and render him more apt to endure labour. Theſe are 


the advantages that accrue to a Man by Hunting; 
but in Fiſbing, there is nothing worth his while. 
For never any of the Gods got honour dy the Sir- 


OP. 


. name of a Conger- Killer, as Apollo was Sir-nam'd the 

- i Wo!f-[layer; never any of the Deities glory d in being a 

? Darter of Mallets, as Diana is honor'd with the Addi- 

tion of Hart- darting; and what wonder is it? When it 

ö is accounted more Noble for a Man to kill, than to 
buy a wild Boar, a Hart, a Goat or a Hare, but 
more honourable to buy a Thunny, a Lobſter, or an 

„ Amy, then to kill em. And therefore becauſe there 


in nothing in Fiſhing that is noble, no uſing of Ginns 
and ſlight of cunning, it is accounted a ſorry pitiful Ex- 
erciſe, not worth a Man's labour. ln general then, 
ſince the uſual Arguments by which Philoſophers de- 
monſtrate that Beaſts partake of Reaſon are theſe fol- 
lowing, Purpoſe, Contrivance, Memory, Paſſions, Care 
of their young Ones, Gratetulneſs to thoſe from whom 
they receive Kindneſſes, and the Remembrance of 
ſhrew'd Turns: To which we may add the ſearch af- 
ter, and choice of, what is needful and beneficial for 
0 . them, 


* 
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Phadimus too, bringing along with him the Iſlanders | 


and Neighbours to the Sea, Heracleton of Ager and 
 Philoſtratus of Bubea, 1 


Whoſe whole deli 00. is all the Day, 
Thy toylſom Paſtime of the Sea. 


But as for Opt atus, our equal in Vears. 


Which of the ſides to range him tell, 
So vers'd in both, we cannot tell. 


For he is one that offers as well the firſt Frakes? of his 
| Fiſhery to Dictynna, as of his Foreſt ſpoyls to the Moun- 
tain Deities ©: 50 that it is apparent, that he comes a- 
mong us as one that intends not to be partial to one 
ſide more then the other; or elſe our Conjecture is a- 
miſs, dear Optatus, that your deſign is only to be an 
Impartia Umpire between theſe young Gentlemen. 


ptatus, You conjecture very truly Autobulu. For the 


Aude Law of Solen is out of date, that puniſh'd thoſe 
dig ſtood Neuters and refusd to adhere to, neither 
PE ies 

Aut bulus. Seat your ſelf than here by us, that if there 
ſhould be any occaſion for a Teſtimony, we may not 
be troubPd to run to Ariſtotles Writings, bu acquieſ- 


cing in your expertence, may give our ſuffrages accord- | 


ing to what you aver for Truth, 


-  Optatus. Go too then, young Gentlemen, a are. Je a- 
; greed upon the Method and Order of the Diſpute? 


Phædimus, Truly, worthy Soclares, that very thing 
occaſion'd a great debate among us; but at banks 
according to that of Euripides, 


The Child of Fortune, Chance, the point — 


And fiæ d the Method how we ſhou'd proceed, MW 
a By giving the Precedence to the Land Animals t to pleat | 


their Cauſe before Marine Creatures. 


Soclares. Then Ariſtot i mus, tis high time for you! to 


ſpeak, and for us to hear. 


- © Ariſtotimws. The Court is open to all concert''i in the 
Controver fie —— Others there are that kill their 


young OY oy taping the Females at the very . 
cant 


a as > ©) SY bh 
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-« WI fant of their bringing forth. There are a ſort of Aſul- 
4 es calFd Pardi, that feed upon their'own flime, But 
the Pourcontrel or Polypus ſits all the Winter feeding up- 

on its ef, . e 


In needy Houſe and Domicils forlorn. 


ſo ſlothful, ſo ſtupid, fo given to his Gut he is, or elſe 
| {o abandon'd to all thoſe Vices together. And there- 
| fore Plato again and again forbids, or rather makes it 
nis Wiſh in his Laws, that young Men might not be 
permitted to addict themſelves to Marine Fiſhery ; 
wherein there is no Exerciſe of Strength, no Cogitation 
of Wiſdom ; nor any thing that contributes to forti- 
c ude, ſwiftneſs or agility, in combating againſt P:hes, 
© WH Corpersor Scates; whereas in the Chaſe of Wild Beaſts 
the fiercer ſort accuſtom the Huntſman to contempt o 
danger; the more ſubtle ſort exerciſe and ſharpen his 
nuit and cunning; the ſwifter ſortexerciſe his Strength, 
b and render him more apt to endure labour. Theſe are 
T the advantages that accrue to a Man by Hunting; 
but in Fiſbing, there is nothing worth his while. 
For never any of the Gods got honour dy the Sir- 
name of a Coenger-killer;, as Apollo was Sir-nam'd the 
- i Weilf-[ayer; never any of the Deities glory'd in being a 
? Darter of Mullets, as Diana is honor'd with the Addi- 
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tion of Hart- darting; and what wonder is it? When it i 
a is accounted more Noble for a Man to kill, than to NY 
: buy a wild Boar, a Hart, a Goat or a Hare, but 1 
ö more honourable to buy a Thunny, a Lobſter, or an * 
? Amy, then to Kill *em. And therefore becauſe there 


1s nothing in Fiſhing that is noble, no uſing of Ginns 
and ſlight of cunning, it is accounted a ſorry pitiful Ex- 
erciſe, not worth a Man's labour. In general then, 
ſince the uſual Arguments by which Philoſophers de- 
monſtrate that Beaſts partake of Reaſon are theſe fol- 
lowing, Purpoſe, Contrivance, Memory, Paſſions, Care 
of their young Ones, Gratefulneſs to thoſe from whom 
they receive Kindneſſes, and the Remembrance of 
ſhrew'd Turns: To which we may add the ſearch af- 
ter, and choice of, what is needful and beneficial for 
| M them, 
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them, together with apparent ſhews of Vertue, as of 
Fortitude, Society, Continence and Magnanimity. if 
we conſider the Marine Creatures, we ſhall not find, 
that our ſtricteſt Obſervation can perceive in them any 
of theſe Excellencies, or at beſt ſuch obſcure and im- 
perfect glimmerings, as are ſcarce diſcernable. But in 
Terreſtrial and Land-Animals, there is not any Man 
but may behold the moſt luculent, the moſt evident and 
uncontroulable demonſtrations in the World of all 
that has been ſaid. In the firſt place obſerve the De- 
ſigns and Preparations of Bulls provok'd to Combat, 
and of wild Boars whetting their Teeth. Again, Ele- 
phants, when they have digg'dup, or tore down the 
the Trees, which they intend to feed upon, and there- 
by blunted and worn out one of their Tuſhes, they 
only make uſe of that for thoſe purpoſes, but reſerve 
the other ſtrong and ſharp for their own defence. The 
Lion alſo always walks with his Feet inverted, hiding 
his Claws within fide his Paw, to prevent the Hunter 
from tracing him eaſily by his Footing. For the Track 
of a Lions Claw is not eaſily to be found, ſo that the 
Hunters are frequently at a loſs, and wander after the 
obſcure and ſcarce diſcernableFootſteps of thoſeBeaſts. 
You have heard alfo, 1 ſuppoſe, of the Ichneumen, how 
that he Arms himſelf as compleatly as a Souldier with 
his Breaſt-plate and Cuirace prepar'd for Battle, in 
ſuch a manner does that Creature ſurreund and 
wrap himſelf about with a Coat of Mail, when he at- 
tacks the Crocodile. „ = fo 
Admirable are the Preparations of Swallows before 
they go to lay their Eggs, how they place the more 
ſolid Stubble for foundations, and upon that build up the 
ſlighter ſtraws; and if they perceive that the Neſt wants 
Mud inſtead of Glue, you may obſerve how they fly 
to the next Lake or Sea, and after they have skimm'd 
the Superficies of the Water with their Wings, they 
lickup the Duſt, and ſo daub and bind together the 
looſe and ill cohering Parts of the Neſt. As for the 
Form of their Architecture, it is neither compos'd of 
Angles nor many ſides, but ſmooth, and as much as 


may 
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of may be, Spherical; for that ſuch a Figure is laſting and 
it Ncapacious; and not eaſily affording entrance to Creatures 
that lye in wait for their deſtruction from without. 
Who is there that does not admire for more reaſons 
| than one the Lahour of the Spiders, ſo like the I hreads 
that Women ſpin, and the Nets that are us'd in hunt- 
ng. For the extraordinary fineneſs of the Spinning, 
and evenneſs of the Thread, not diſcontinu'd or ſnapp'd 
off like the Yarn upon a Quill, but having the ſmooth 
and ſubtile texture of a thin Membrane, and knit and 
{pun together, with a certain clammy moiſture imper- 
- ceptibly mixt; beſides the I incture of it, cauſing a 
e kind of Airy and Miſly colour, the'better to deceive; 
but above all, the Conduct and Governing of this little 
7 


Engin, in which when any thing happens to be en- 
tingl'd, you ſee how preſently like an expert Huntſ- 
man, the ſabtile Artiſt contracts her Net, and binds 
her prey within it. All which, were it not every day ob- 
vious to our Sight and Contemplation, gives Credit to 
my Diſcourſe, which otherwiſe might be accounted 
| no leſs fabulous, then what is reported of certain Zybs- 
an Cranes, that when they are a thirſty, throw Stones 
into the Water, by that means to raiſe it to fuch a 
height,that they may be able to reach it with their Bills. 
Then again when I ſaw a Ship Dog in the abſence of 
the Seamen, putting in Stones in a half empty Jar of 
| Oyl, it was to me a wonder how that Dog ſhould un- 
derſtand, that the Compreſſion of the heavier weight 
would make the lighter riſe. And the ſame Artifices 
are reported of Cretan Bees and Cilician Geele. — 
For the firſt of theſe, being to take their flight about 
ſome windy Promontory, ballaſt themſelves with little 
Stones, to prevent their being carry'd away by the 
ſtronger blaſts. And as for the Geeſe, they being, a- 
fraid of the Eagles, every time they croſs the Moun- 
tain Taurus, carry great Stones in their Mouths to the 
end, that by that means, as it were, bridling their gag- 
ling Tongues, they may croſs the Mountain in ſilence 
without alarming their Enemies. 


M2 FPxtraordinary 
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Extraordinary alſo is the Caution which the Craze, 
obſerve in their flight. For they flie when the Wind is 
very high, and the Air very tempeſtuous, not as in 
fair Weather with their Beaks in their Breaſts like 3 
Half-Moon, but forming a Triangular Body, with the 
ſharp Angle of that Figure they penetrate the Wind 
that ruffles round about 'em, and by that means pre-. 
ſerve their Order unbroken. On the other ſide when 
they fall upon the Ground, thoſe that are upon the 
Night-watch ſtand with the whole weight of their Bo- 
dies upon one Leg, holding a Stone in the Claw of the 


other Foot. For the holding of the Stone keeps them 


awake for a long time together; and wakes them again 
with the noiſe of the fall, if they happen to drop alleep. 
So that it wasn wonder, that Hercules laid his Qui- 
ver under his Arm- pit, aud with his ſtrenuous Arm 
embracing his BoW; Fs 
Slept all the Night, where e er he laid his Load, 
With his right-handed weight upon the Wood. 


Nor do I ſo much admire at him, who was the firſ 


that hit upon the way to open an Oyſter, when I meet 
with and conſider the Artifices of the Herons. For 


2a Heron, when he has ſwallow'd a gaping Oyſter, en- 


dures the trouble and vexation of it for ſo long time, 


till he perceives it ſoften and relax'd by the heat of his 
Stomach ; then caſting it up again gaping and divided, 


he takes out that which is fit for Food. 


But accurately to relate the Oeconomy and Contri- 


vances of the Emmets, as it is a task of great Labour, 


Jo it would argue too much of Negligence to paſs them 


over in ſilence. For there is not in nature a ſmaller Crea- 
ture,and yet a moſt abſolute Mirror of the greateſt and 
moſt noble performances, and, as it were, ina tranſpa- 
rent drop, the Appearance of all vertue. There is 


Friendſhip to be diſcern'd in Mutual Society. There is 
the Image of Fortitude in the patient undergoing of 


Labour. In them are to be ſeen many Seeds of con- 


tinence, many of Wiſdom and juſtice. Inſomuch 


that Cleanthes, who deny'd that Beaſts were 1 
„ wit 
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with Reaſon, could not forbear reporting how he met 
with the following Accident of a Crowd of Emments, 
that came to another Ant-hill, bringing along with them 
a dead Emmet. Preſently other Emmets aſcending out of 
their Ant-hill,ſeem'd,as it were, to meet them, and then 
diſappear'd again, and this was done twice or thrice. 
'Till at length, the one fide brought up from under 
ground a Worm, as the Price of the dead Emmets Re. 
demption, which tbe other Party of Piſmires receiving, 
deliver*d the dead Emmet and ſo departed. But that 
which is apparent to all, is their Equity to each other 
when they meet ane another, while they that carry no- 
thing, always give way to thoſe that are bnrdened; nor 
are their Crroſions and Partitions of things, too weighty 
for ſingle carriage, leſs remarkable, to the end the 
f Burdens may be divided among many. But when 
they bring forth their little Eggs and expoſe them to 
the Cold, Aratus makes it a ſign of Rainy Weather. 


2 
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hen from her hollow Cells th' Induſtrious Ant 
Her hidden ſtores brings ferth of ſmall Provant. 


For in that Senſe many read the n or Ova, to the 
Providence of thoſe little Creatures, who when they 
find their Proviſion in their Magazines to begin to 
taint and grow rotten, bring it forth and expoſe it to 
the open Air, to prevent the Progreſs of the Putre- 
faction. But that, which above all things, demonſtrates 
the ſurpaſſing Excellency of their Underſtanding, is their 
pre-apprehenſion of the Germinating of Whear. For 
the Wheat does not remain dry and void of Putrifa- 
tion, but grows moiſt and turns into a kind of milky 
ſubſtance, when it changes from Seed to become an 
Herb. For fear therefore that preſerving the quality, 
it ſhould become uſeleſs for food, they eat out the very 
principal part of the Grain, from whence the Wheat 
ſends forth its bloſſom. I muſt confeſs, I do not ap- 
prove of thoſe, who dig up Ant-hills on purpoſe to im- 
prove their Learning, as it were by Anatomy. How- 
erer they tell us by Vertue of that cruel Information, 
M 3 , that 
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that the Paſſage or Deſcent from the Top of the Hil 
to the Neſt is not directly ſtrait, nor eaſily penetrated 
by any other Creature, but intercepted with ſeveral turn. 
ings and windings, leating through ſeveral Under. 
minings and Perforations into three Cavities, of which 
the one is the common Place of Feeding and Converſe 
for the whole Community, the next is the general Mz. 
gazine of their Proviſion, and the third is the Apart. 
ment, where they diſpoſe of their Dead. 
lam afraid you may deem me too impertinent in joyn- 
ing Elephants with Piſmires, and yet I cannot but think it 
ſeaſonable, to ſhew the nature and force of Underſtand. 
ing as well in the ſmalleſt as in the greateſt Bodies, 
ther obſcur'd in the one, nor deficient in the other, 

Some there are that admve in an Fehn his apt. 
neſs to learn, and to be taught, and the many various 
Poſtures and Alterations of movement which he ſhew: 
upon the Theatres, not eaſily to be cqualFd by humer 
Aſſiduity, as ſubtle and abounding in Memory and Re- 
tention as he is. But for my part, I rather chuſe to 
prove his evident Underſtanding from the Pailions an 

Inclinations of the Creature, that were never taught 
bim, but only infus'd by Nature, as being altogether 
unmixt and pure without the help of Art. 

At Rome not very long ago, there were many Ele- 
phants that were tonght many dangerous Poſtures, many 
windings and turnings and circular ſcrewings of their 

bulky Bod ies hard to be expreſt ; among which there 
was one, which being duller than therelt, and there- 
fore often rated and chaſtiz'd for his ſtupidity, was 
{een in the Night time, by Moon-light without being 
forc'd to it, to Practice over his Leſſons with all the 
Induſtry imaginable. „ | 

Agno tells a Story of an Elephant in Syria that was 
bred up in a certain Houſe, who obſerv'd that his 
Keeper took away and defrauded him every day of halt 
the Meaſure of his Barley, only that once the Maſter 
being preſent and looking on, the Keeper pour'd out 
the whole Meaſure, Which was no ſoager done, but 
the Elephant extending his Proboſcis, ſeparated the 

e ; | harley 
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Barley and divided it into two equal parts, thereby in- 


geniouſly diſcovering, as much as in him lay, the In- 
juſtice of his Keeper. 3 

Another in revenge that his Keeper mix'd Stones 
and Dirt with his Barley, as the Keeper's Meat was 
boyling upon the Fire, took up the Aſhes and flung 
them into the Pot. - Ts 55 

Another being vex'd and provok'd by the Boys in 
Rome, that prick d his Proboſcis with the ſharp ends of 


their Writing ſteels, caught one of them in his Proboſ- 


cs and mounted him up in the Air, as if he intended 
to have ſguaſh'd out his Guts; but upon the loud out- 
cries of the Spectators, ſet him gently down again upon 
his Feet, and ſo went on, believing he had ſufficient- 


ly puniſh'd the Boy in skaring him. Many other 


things are reported of the Wild Elephants that feed 


without controul, as being under their own Juriſdiction, 


but nothing more to be admir'd then their paſſing of 


great Rivers. For firſt of all the youngeſt and the leaſt 


flounces into the Stream; whom the reſt beholding 
from the ſhoar, if they ſee that the leſs bulky Leader 
keeps ſteady footing with his Back above Water, they 


are then aſſur q and confident that they may boldly ad - 


venture without any danger. 


Having thus far proceeded in our diſcourſe, I can- 


not think it well done to paſs by the cunning of the 
Fox, by reaſon of the ſimilitude it has with the for- 
mers. The Mythologiſts tell us, that the Dove which 
Deucaleon ſent out of his Ark, returning back again, 


was to him a certain ſign of the Storm not ceas'd ; but 


of ſerene and fair weather when ſhe flew quite away. 


But the Thrac: ans, to this day, when they deſign to paſs 


a River that is frozen over, make uſe of a Fox to try 


whether the Ice will bear or no. For the Foy treading 
zently, lays his Ear to the lce, and if he perceive by 
the noiſe of the Water that the Stream runs very cloſe 
underneath, conjecturing from thence that the Con- 
gelation is not deep but thin, and no way ſtedfaſtly ſolid, 
he makes a ſtop, and if he be ſuffer d, returns back a- 
gain; but if he perceive no noiſe, he goes on boldly. 
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Nor can we fay that this is only an exquiſiteneſs of 
Senſe without reaſon, but a Syllogiſtical deduQtion 
from Senſe ; concluding that whatever makes a noiſe 
is mov'd; whatever is moy'd, cannot be frozen; what 
is not frozen, is moiſt ; what is moiſt, gives way. The 
Logiciars ſay, that a Dog making uſe of the Argument 
drawn from many disjunctive Propoſitions. thus rea- 
ſons with himſelf in places where ſeveral High-ways 
meet: Either the Wild-Beaſt is gone this way, or that, 
or that way; but not that way, nor that way, therefore 
this way: The force of Senſe affording nothing but the 
Preſumption ; but the force of Reaſon affording the 
major Propolition, and inferring the concluſion ot the 
Aſſumption. But a Dog ſtands in no need of any ſuch 
Teſtimonial; in regard it is both falſe and adulterate. 
For Senſe it ſelf ſnews which way, the Beaſt is fled 
by his Tracks and Foot- ſteps, bidding fare wel to disjun- 
Give and copulate Axioms; and the Nature of Dogs is 
palpably to be diſcern'd by many other Actions, Affecti- 
ons and dutiful Service, neither the effects of hearing cr 
ſeeing, but only practicable by Reaſon and Under- 
ſtanding. It would he ridiculous for me to diſcourſe 
the Continence, Obedience and Induſtry of Dogs in 
Junting, to you that are ſo well confirm'd in the 
knowledge of thoſe things by daily Experience and 
CCC N VVV 
here was a certain Roman ſlain in the Civil Wars, 
whole Head no body durſt cut ot before they kill'd the 
Dog that guarded his body and fought in defence of his 
Maſter. It happen'd that King Pyrrhus Travailing that 
way, lit vpon the Dog watching over the Carkaſs of 
the Perſion Hain, and hearing that theDog had been there 
three days without meat or drink, yet would not forſake 
his dead Maſter, ordered the Man to be buried, but 
that the Dog ſhould be preſer v'd and brought to him. 
A few days after there was a Muſter of the Souldi- 
ers, ſo that they were forc'd to march all in Order by 
the King with the Dog quietly lying by him for a 
good while. But when he ſaw the Murtherers of his 
Maſter paſs by him, he flew upon 'em with a more 
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than ordinary fury, barking and baying, and tearing his 
Throat, and ever and anon turning about to the King; 
which did not only increaſe the Kings ſuſpition, but 
the jealouſie of all that ſtood about him. Upon which 


the Men were preſently apprehended, and though the 
Circumſtances were very ſlight which otherwiſe ap- 


pear'd againſt them, yet they confeſs'd the Fact, and 
NAT ERR Eh oo „ 
The ſame thing is reported to have been done by a 


Dog that belong'd to Heſiod, Sir- named the Wiſe, which 


diſcover'd the Sons of Ganychtor the Naucletian, by whom 
Heſiod was Murther'd, but that which came to the 
knowledge of our Parents, when they were Students at 


Athens is yet more evident than any thing we have 
ſaid. For a certain Perſon getting into the Temple of 


eEſcalapius, after he had ſtolen all the Maſſy Offer- 
ings of Gold and Silver, made his eſcape, not believing 
he was diſcover'd. But as the Dog that belong'd to the 


Temple who was calPd Cipparas, when he found that 


none of the Sacriſtanes took any notice of his barking, 
purſu'd himſelf the Sacrilegious Theif ; and though at 


| firſt the Fellow paulted him with ſtones, he could not 


beat him off. So ſoon as it was day, the Dog ſtill fol- 


low'd him tho? at ſuch a diſtance, that he always kept 
him in his Eyes: When the Fellow threw him Meat 
he refus'd it; when the Thief went to Bed, the Dog 


watch'd at his door, and when he roſe in the Morning, 


the Dog ſtill follow d him, fawning upon the Paſſer» 


gers on the Road, but ſtill barking and baying at 


the Heels of the Thief. Theſe things when they who 


were in purſuit of the Sacrilegious Perſon heard, and 
were told withal by thoſe they met the colour and 
bigneſs of the Dog, they were the more vigorous in 
the purſuit. and by that means overtaking the Thief, 


7 brought him back from Cromyon, while the Dog ran 


before leaping and capering, and full of joy, as it were 
challenging to himſelf the praiſe and reward of appre- 


| hending the Temple-robher. And indeed the Athenians 


were fo grateful to him, that they decreed him ſuch a 
quantity of. Meat to be publickly meaſur'd to him, and 
„ J Wo pr ep | order'd. 
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order'd the Prieſts to take care to ſee it done; in 
imitation of the Kindneſs of the Ancient Athenians to 
reward the Mule, 8 5 
For when Pericles built the Temple Hecaronpedon in 
the Acrepol or Tower of Athens, it ſo fell out that the 
ſtones were to be fetch'd every day many furlongs off, 


and a world of Carriages were made uſe of for thit 


purpoſe. Among the reſt of the Mules that labour'd 
hard in this employment, there was one that though 


_ diſmiſs by reaſon of Age, wou'd ſtill go down to the 
| Keramicon and meeting the Carts that brought theStones, 


would be always in their Company running by their 


Aides, as it were by the way of Encouraeement and to 


excite them to work chearfully. So that the People ad- 


miring the Zeal of the Mule, order'd him to be fed at 
the publick charge, as they were wont to decree pub- 


lick Almes to the ſuperannuated Wreſtlers 
And therefore they who deny that there is nothing 


of Juſtice due from us towards dumb Animals, may be 


aid to ſpeak true, ſo far as concerns them that Live in 
the Sea and haunt the Abyſſes of the Deep. For thoſe 


Kind of Creatures are altogether unſociable, without 


affection for their Young Ones, void of all ſoftneſs of 
diſpoſition; and therefore it was well ſaid of Homer 
ſpeaking to a Perſon whom he look'd upon as a meer 


Savage, 


ö „ fo little worth, + 
The green ey d Sea did bring thee forth. 


But as for thee 


In regard the Sea brings forih nothing friendly, nothing 


manſuete or gentle. But he that uſes the ſame Diſ- 
courſe and Arguments againſt Land-Animals is him- 
{elf a Brute aud Savage Creature. Unleſs any Man 
will afficm that there was not hing of Juſtice due from 


Lyſimiachus to the Hyrcanian Dog, that would not ſtir 


from the Body of bis Deceaſed Maſter, and when he 
ſaw his Maſters Carkeſs burning, ran and threw him- 


(elf into the Flames. The ſame is reported to have 


heen done by a Dog that was kept by one Kang, not 
the King, but a private Perſon of that Name. For 


upon 


him, would permit no Body but Alexander to beſtride 
him. But if any other Perſons approach'd him in curi- 
oſity to try what they could do, he encounter'd 'em o- 
pen-mouth'd, and neigbing out his fury, leap'd upon 
their Shoulders, hore em down, and trampl'd 'em un- 


or by ſpeedy flight. 


Variety in every one of theſe Examples, which you 
muſt acknowledge. And indeed it is not eaſie to find 
out the natural Dexterity of any one ingenious and do- 
cible Animal, which is not accompany'd with more 


Anger. Cunning likewiſe and Undetſtanding are 
rarely parted from daring Boldneſs and Fortitude. But 
as for thoſe that rather chuſe to divide and diſtinguiſh 
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upon the death of his Maſter, he would not ſtir from 


the Body, but when it was carry'd forth leap'd upon the 
Beer, and at length threw himſelf into the Funeral Pile 
and was burat alive with his Maſters Body. 

The Elephant alſo which carry'd King Porus, when 
the King was wounded in the Battle againſt Alexa» der, 
pulFd out ſeveral Darts out of his Wounds with his Pro- 


boſcis, with no leſs tenderneſs and care then the Chy- 


rurgeon could have done; and though the Elephant 


himſelf were but in a very bad condition, yet would 
he not lie down, till he per ceiv'd the King all over of a 
goar Blood ready to fink and then fearing leaſt the 


ing ſhould fall, he ſtoop'd down geatly, to eaſe the 


Ving in ſliding to the Ground. 


Such was the Humor of Bucephalus, who before he was 
accouter'd, would ſuffer his Groom to back him, but 
when ne had all hisRoyalTrappings and Houſſings about 


der his Feet, unleſs prevented by keeping at a diſtance, 


Nor am I ignorant but that there is ſomething of --- 


than one ſingle yertue. Thus where there is Affection 
toward their Young ones, there is deſire of Praiſe : 
Where there is generoſity, there is alſo moderation of 


every one of theſe vertues particularly themſelves, they 
ſhall find in Dogs a fair demonſtration of a gentle and 
yet lofty Mind at the ſame time, in turning away from 
ſuch as ſit quietly upon-the ground : According to that 

| With 
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With hideous noiſe the Dogs upon him flew, 
But ſly Ulyſſes who the danger knew, 
Sate buſht and ſtill, and from his Royal hand 
His Scepter dropt, 4s uſeleſs in command. 


For Dogs never bite nor worry thoſe that proſtrate 
themſelves at their Mercy, and put on a face of Hu- 
mility. Thus they ſay the braveſt of thoſe Indian Dogs 
that fought againſt Alexander, never ſtir'd or ſo much 
as lookt about them upon the letting loſe of a Hart, a 
Boar, and a Bear, but when they ſaw a Lion, then they 
began to rouſe, to ſhake and prepare themſelves for the 
Combat. By which it was plain that they only thought 
the Lion an Antagoniſt worthy of their courage, but 
deſpis'd all the reſt as below their anger. 
Four Hounds that uſually hunt Hares, if they kill 
the Hares themſelves, take great delight in tearing them 
to pieces, and lapping up the Blood. But if the Hare, 
deſparing of her Life, as many times it happens, runs 


her ſelf to death, the Hounds finding her dead, will 
never touch her, but ſtand wagging. their Tails. as if 
they did hunt not ſo much for the love of the Food, as 


for Victory and Triumphs ſaxe. 


Thbere are many Examples of cunning and ſubtilty 


abounding in Land Creatures, but to omit Slights 


and Artiſices of Foxes, Cranes and Jack-daws, of which 


I ſhall ay nothing, becauſe they are things already fs 


well known, I ſhall make uſe of the Teſtimony of Th. 


les, the ancienteſt of our Philoſophers, who is report- 
ed to have chiefly 


_— 


* 


Art or Cunning. ' 


U 


A certain Mule that was wont to carry Salt, in ford- 
ing a River, by accident happen'd to ſt umble, by which 


means the Water melting away the Salt, when the 


* Mule roſe again, he felt himſelf much lighter; the 
Cauſe of which the Mule was very ſenſible of, and 


laid it up in his Memory; inſomuch that every time 


he forded the ſame River, he would always ſtoop when 


he came into the deepeſt part, and fill his Veſſels with 
Water, crouching down and leaning ſometimes to one 
de, ſometimes to another: Thales hearing this,order'd 
os FEES nnd, 
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admir'd the moſt excellent in any 
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the Veſſels to be well fil'd with Wooll and Spunges, 
and to drive the Mule laden after that manner. Kut 
| then the Mule, as he was wont, filling his hurthens 
with Water, reaſon'd with himſelf, that he had ill con- 
| ſulted his own benefit, and ever afterwards, when he 
| forded the ſame River, was ſo careful and cautious, 
that by his good will he would never ſuffer his Burthens 
ſo much as to touch the Water. 
Another Piece of Cunning joyn'd with an extraordi- 
| nary Affection to their Young ones is to be obſerv'd 
in Pratridges, which inſtru& their Young ones, ere 
they are able to flie, when they are purſu'd by the 
Fowlers, to lay themſelves upon their Backs, their 
* Breaſts cover'd with ſome clod of Earth, or little heap 
ot Dirt, conglomerated, as it were, like a Ball. On 
the other ſide, the old Patridges do deceive the Fow- 
lers and draw them quite a contrary way, make ſhort 
flights from one place to another, thereby inticing the 
FF Fowlers to follow them, till thus allur'd from their 
; | Young ones, the Fowlers gives over all hopes of being 
[| Maſters of their Game. j 
in like manner Hares returning to their Forms, difpoſe 
their Leverets one to one place another to another, at 
the diſtance many times of an Acre of ground; ſo 
\ | that upon the tracing either of Men or Hounds, they 
are ſure not to be all in danger at one time; themſelves 
in the mean time not eaſie to be track d, by reaſon of 
the various windings and turnings which they make, 
and at length by giving a large leap diſcontinue the 
print of their Feet, and fo betake themſelves to their reſt. 
A Baer when ſhe perceives he: ſelf overgrown with 
| Fat, before The grows ſtiff and unwieldly, cleanſes the 
place where ſhe intends to conceal her ſelf, and in her 
paſſage thither, lifts up her Paws as high as ſhe can, 
and treads upon the Ground with the top of her Toes, 
and at length turning her ſelf upon her back throws 
her ſelf into her Recepracts, oP o7s5 
Your Hinds generally calve at a diſtance from all 
places frequented by Fleſh-devouring Beaſts, and Stags 
when they find themſelves unwieldy through ſurplu- 
DIO. {age 
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ſage of Fleſh and Fat, get out of the way and hide 
themſelves, hoping to ſecure themſelves by lurking, 
when they dare not truſt to their Heels, 
The means by which the Land Hedge-hogs defend 

and guard themſelves occation'd the Proverb, 


Many ſlye tricks the ſuttle Reynard knows, 
But one the Hedęe-hog greater than all tho ſe. 
For the Hedge-hog, as they report, when he ſpies the 
Fox coming, N | 
Round as a Pine Nut, or more Sphear-like Ball, 
Lies with his Body paliſaded all, pe is 
With pointed Thorns, which all the Foxes ſlight 
Can find no wayto touch, much leſs to bite. 
But the Proviſion which the Hedge-hngs make for 
their Young Ones is much more ingenious. For when 
Autumn comes, they creep under the Mines, and ſhake 
off the Grapes with their Feet; which done they roul 
themſelves up and down and take them up with their 
prickles, ſo that when they creep away again, you would 
think it « walking cluſter (and this we have lookt on 
and ſeen them do) after which returning to theirHoles, 
they lay themſelves down for their Young Ones to 
feed. Their Holes kave two openings, one to theSouth, 
the other to the North. So that when they perceive 
the Alteration of the Air, like Pilots ſhitting their Sails, 
they ſtop up that which lyes to the Wind and open the 
other. Which a certain Perſon that liv'd at Cyzycum 
obſerving, took upon him from thence at any time 
to tell in what corner the Wind would fit. 
As for Loveand Obſervance of Society joyn'd with 
Underſtanding and Prudence, Juba produces many Ex- 
amples of it in Elephants. For it is the uſual practiſe 
of the Elephant-Hunters to dig large Pits in the Ele- 
phants Walks, and cover 'em lightly over with dry 
I twigs or other materials; into which if any Elephant 
happens to fall, the reſt fetch Wood and Stones to fill 
1 up the cavity of the Pit, that the other may the more 
| ealily get out again. And ſome report of the Ele- 
phants, that they make Prayers to the Gods by nw: 
" 
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ral Inſtinc̃t, that they perform divineCeremonies to the 
Sea, and worſhip the riſing Sun, lifting up their Pro- 
boſciſes to Heaven inſtead of Hands. - For which reaſon 
they are Creatures the moſt belov'd of any by the Gods, 


| as Ptolomy Philopator teſtified. For having vanquiſh'd 


Antiochus, and being deſirous to pay a more than ordi- 
nary Honour to the Deity among, many other Oblations 
of Thankſgivings for his Victory he ſacrific'd four 
Elephants. After which being terrify'd with a Dream, 
which threatned him with the Wrath of the Deity for 
that prodigious Sacrifice, he ſought ont ſeveral ways 
to expiate his offence, and among the teſt by way of pro- 
pitiation, he erected four Elephants of Braſs to attone 
for the four Elephants he had flavghtered- 5 
Examples not inferior of the obſervance of Society are 
to be found among Lyons. For the younger carry forth 
the flow and aged when they hunt abroad for their Prey. 
When the old ones are weary and tyr'd, they reſt and 
ſtay for the younger that hunt on; who when they have 
ſeiʒ d upon upon any thing, call to the Old ones, making 
a noiſe like the bleating of a Calf; they preſently hear, 
and ſo meeting all together, they feed in common upon 
the Prey. : 5 3 = py l 5 | : 

In the Amours of many Animals there is much varie- 
ty ; ſome are furious and mad; others obſerve a kind of 
human Decency, and tricking of themſelves to ſet off 
their Beauty, not without a Courtly kind of Converſa- 


tion. Such was the Amour of the Elephant at Alex an- 


dria, that rival'd Ariſtophanes the Grammarian. For 
they were both in love with a Virgin that ſold Gar- 
lands; nor was the Elephants Courtſnip leſs conſpicuous 
than the others. For as he paſſed through the Fruit 
Market, he always brought her Apples, and ſtay'd 
with her for ſome time, and thruſting his Proboſcis with- 
in her Waſtcoat, inſtead of his hand, took great delight 
in gently feeling her Breaſts 1 

No leſs remarkable was the Dragon in Love with the 
Etolian Woman. He came to her in the Night, and 
getting under her Garments to her ver) Skin, embrac'd 


her 
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her naked Body; and never either willingly or unwill. 
ingly did her any harm; but always about break of day 
departed ; which the Kindred of the Woman obſervipg 
tO be the common cuſtom of the Dragon, remov'd her x 
great way off. After that, the Dragon came not again 
for three or four days together, heing all the while, as 
it ſeem'd, wandring about in ſearch of her : But at 
length having with much ado found her our, he did not 
approach her with that mildneſs as he was wont to do, 


but after a rougher manner; with the Folds of his Bo- 


dy having firſt hound her Hands and Arms, with the 


end of his Tayl he laſh'd the Calves of her Legs; ex- 
preſſing thereby a gentle and loving anger, which had 
more in it of indulgent expoſtulation then puniſhment. 


I ay nothingofa Gooſe in Egyyt in Love with a Boy; 
nor of the Ram in Love with Glauce that play'd on the 
Harp; For theStory is in all Peoples Mouths, and beſides, 


1am apt to think you are ſatiated with Examples of 


this Nature. eo ie 8 
Bat as for Starlings, Magpies, and Parrets, that learn 
no talk, and afford their Teachers ſuch a Spirit of Voice, 


ſo well temper'd and fo adapted for imitation, they 
ſeem to me to patronize and defend the reſt of the 


Creatures by their Talent of learning what they are 
taught; and in ſome meaſure to teach us, that thoſe 


Creatuies alſo, as well as they, partake of vocal expreſ- 


ſion and articulate Sound. From whence 1 conclude 


it a moſt ridiculous thing in them, that would compare 
Theſe Creatures with a ſort ot Mute Animals, I mean 
the Fiſh, that have not voice enough to howle or make 


a mouruful noiſe. Whereas ia the natural and untaught 
Notes of theſe Creatures what Muſic, what a char- 


ming Grace do we obſerve ? To which the famous 


Poets, and choiceſt Singers among Men bear Teſti- 


mony; while they compare their ſweeteſt Odes and 
Poems to the Singing of Swans and Melody of 


Nightingales : Now in regard there is more of rea- 
ſon in Teaching than in Learning, we are to believe 
Ariſtorle, who aſſures us that Terreſtrial Animals les 
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that likewile ; in regard that Nightingales have been 
obſerv'd inſtrufting their young Ones to Sing. Ot 
which this may be a ſufficient Proof, that ſuch Nightin- 
gales are known to ſing worſe, that are taken very 
oung from the Neſt, and depriv'd of the Education of 
the Old One. For they both Jearn and are taught from 
the Old one, not for hire, or to get Reputation, but 2 
meerly out of a delight in mixing their Notes together, . 
and becauſe they have a greater love for that which is 9 
excellent and curious in the Voice, than what 1s profita- 
ble. Concerning which I have a Story to tell you, which 
heard from ſeveral Greeks and Latins who were eye- 
Witneſles of the thing. wow WIE OO 
A certain Barber in Rome, who had a Shop right 
agaiuſt the Temple, which is call'd the Greek's Market, 
bred in his Houſe a kind of a Prodigy of a Magpy, 
whoſe Tongue would be always going with the great- 
eſt Variety imaginable, ſometimes imitating human 
Speech. ſometimes chattering her Wild Notes, and 
ſometimes humoring the Sounds of Wind Inſtruments, 
neither, was this by any conſtraint, but as ſhe accuſtonrd 
her ſelf, with a more than ordinary Ambition to leave 
nothing unſpoken, nothing that her Imitation ſhould 
7 ̃ A. OTE BO Le an 
It happen'd, a certain Perſon of the wealthier ſort, 
and newly dead in the Neighbour-hood, was carry'd 
forth to be buried with a great Number of Trumpets 
before him. Now in regard it was the cuſtom ot the 
Beirers to reſt themſelves before the Barbors-ſhop, the 
Trumpeters being Excellent in their Art, and withal 
commanded ſo to do, made a long ſtop, Sounding all 


— 


„„ 7 ec ano. | 
After that day the Magpye was altogether mute, 
not ſo much as uttering her uſual Notes by which ſhe 
call'd for what ſhe wanted inſomoch that they who be- 
fore admir'd as they paſs'd to and fro at the chattering 
and prating of the Bird, now much more wonder'd at 
her ſuddain ſilence z and many ſuſpected her to have 
been Poyſon'd by ſome that affected peculiar skill in 
teaching thofe kind of e the Greateſt Number 
| Were 


were of Opinion that the noiſe of the Trumpets had 


f 
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ſtupify'd her hearing, and that by the loſs of her bear- 
ing the Uſe of her Voice was likewiſe extinguiſh'd! 


But the cauſe of her unuſual ſilence proceeds from nei- 


ther of theſe Effects, but from her retiring to privacy 
by her ſelf to exerciſe the imitation of what ſhe had 
heard, and to fit and prepare her Voice as the Inſtru- 
ment to expreſs what ſhe had learnt. For ſoon after 
ſhe came of a ſudden to light again, but had quitted 
all her former cuſtomary Imitations, but only Soun- 


ded the Muſick of the Trumpets, obſerving all the 


Changes and Cadences of the Harmomy with that ex- 
actueſs of time, as was not to be imagin'd - An Argu- 

ment, as I have ſaid before, of a more rational aptneſs in 
thoſe Creatures to learn of themſelves, then from the 
Inſtroctions of a teacher, Nor do I think it proper to 


paſs by in ſilence one wonderful Example of the Doci- 


lity of a Dog, of which I my felt was a Spectator in 
Rene, This Dog belong'd toa certain Mimict who at 


that time had the management of a Farce, wherein 
there was great variety of Parts, which he nndertook 
to inſtruct the Ators to perform, and ſeveral Imitati- 


ons proper for the matters and paſſions therein re- 
preſcated. Among the reſt there was one who 
Was to drink a ſleepy Potion, and after he had 
drank it, to fall into a deadly drowſineſs, and counter» - 
teit the Actions of a dying Perſon. The Dog, who 

2G ud yd ſcveral of the other Geſtures and Poſtures, 

more diligently obſerving this, took a piece of Bread 
hat was opt iu the Potion, and after he had eat it, in 
« ſhort time counterfeited a trembling, then a ſtaggering, 
auc afterwards a drowſineſs in his Head: Then 


!tretcaing out himſelf, he lay as if he had been dead; 


and ſecm d 10 proffer himſeif to be drag'd out of the 
Place and czrry'd to Burial, as the Plot of the Play re- 
quired. Afterwards underſtanding the time from what 
was 1442 and acted, in the firſt place he began gently to 
fix, as it were waking out of a profound fleep, and 
liftigg up his Head, he gaz'd about him: After wards 
te the amzment of the Beholders, he roſe up, and 
215 lifting 
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lifting up his Head, he gaz'd about him: Afterwards 
to the amazement of the Beholders, he roſe up and 
went to his Maſter ro whom he belong'd with all the 
ſigns of gladneſs and fawning kindneſs, infomuch that 

all the SpeQtators, and even Ceſar himſelf, for old Ve- 
paſian was preſent in Aarcelluss Theatre, were taken 


4 


with the ſight. V DOE 3 
But perhaps we may ſeem ridiculous, for ſignalizing 
Beaſts in this manner, becauſe they learn, though with 
little reaſon, ſince we find that Democritus affirms us 
to have been their Scholars in greateſt matters. Of 
the Spider, for weaving and repairing what we tear 
or wear out. Of the Swallow, for —_ Houſes ; 
and of the mournful Swan and Nightingale, for ſinging 
and imitation of their Notes. Moreover in others we 
obſerve a Threefold Practice of Phyſick, both natural 
and inbred. For Tortoiſes make uſe of Baſil, and 
Weaſels eat Rue, when they have devour'd a Serpent; 
and Dogs purge themſelves from abounding Choller, 
with a certain ſort of Graſs: The Dragon quickens the 
dimneſs of his ſight with Fennel, and the Bear coming 
forth of her Cave, after long emaciation, feeds upon 
wild Dragons; for the acrimony of that Herb opens 
and ſeparates her Guts when clung together. At other 
times, being overcloy'd with Food, ſhe repairs to the 
Emmet-Hills, and thruſting forth her Tongue all ſoft 
and unctuous by reaſon of the ſweet kind of lime that 


ſwallows them down her Throat, and ſo recovers. 
And it is reported that the Fgyprians obſerve and imitate 
the Bird call'd Ibis, in purging and cleanſing her Bow-. 
els with the briny Sea-water. For which reaſon, the 
Prieſts, when they hallow themſelves, make uſe of 
the Water of which the bs has drank : For that thoſe 
Birds will not drink the Water, if it be Medicinal, or 
otherwiſe infected. Some Beaſts there are that cure 
themſelves by Abſtinence, as Wolves and Lions, wha 
when they are gorg'd with Fleſh, lie ſtill and digeſt 
their Cradities by the warmth of one anothers Bodies. 
It is reported alſo of the TILE, that if aKid be thrown 

e 2 do 


all beſmears it, till it be crowded with Emmets, at length 
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of Chirurgery ; for that being brought to Perſons 
wounded, they will draw forth the Heads of Spears and 
Arrows out of their Bodies with little pain, and With- 
out dilacerating and manꝑling the Fleſh. 


ded, ſeek no other cure, but e ſeek out and 


kets, of which the number is fix d: For every Ox car- 


force them to take or carry, would you never ſo fain; 

inſomuch that when conſtraint has been usd, for ex- 
periments ſake, nothing could make them ſtir, aftet 
they had carri'd their full number: Such an accurate ac- 
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to her, ſhe will not eat in two days; but growing al. 
moſt famiſh'd the third day, if ſhe be not ſupply'd with 
another, ſhe will tear down the Cage that holds her, 
if ſhe have ſtrength enough ; yet all this while ſhe wil 
not meddle with the firſt Kid, as being her Companion 
and fellow Houſe-keeper. 


More then this, the Elephants are ſaid to make uſe 


The Cretan Goats, which by eating Dittany expel 
the Arrows ſhot into their Bodies, taught Women with 
Child to underſtand the vertue of that Herb fo preya- 
lent to expel the Birth. For thoſe Goats being woun- 


hunt for Dittany. 
But theſe things, though wonderful, are not ſo much 
to be admir'd, as are thoſe Beaſts that underſtand the 
ule of numbers, and will reckon on ſucha Proportion; 0 
like the Oxen about S#/a. For there are Oxen in that 
place that Water the King's Gardens with portable Buc- W\ 


ries a hundred Buckets every day, and more you cannot 


morty; as Aretias the Gnidian relates. 


count do they take, and preſerve the ſame in their Me- | 
| 


The Lybians deride the Egyptians for the Fables 
which they report of the Oryx, * which, 

+ 4 certain AS they ſay, makes a great noiſe upon the 
l reſem- fame day, at the very hour when the Dog- 


ing « Goa: ſtar, which they call Sethes, riſes. How- 


cu. ever this is certain, that all their Goats, 


when that Star riſes truly with the Sun, 


turn themſclves and ſtand gazing toward the Eaſt; 


which is a moſt unqueſtionable Argument of that 


Stars having finiſh'd its Sar, and chiefly acknow- 


ledg'd 
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s add ſomething concerning the Divinity and Prophe- 
ick nature, with which our Terreſtrial Creatures are 
ndu'd. Which when we conſider, we ſhall find, that 


She obſervation of Birds, is not the meaneſt or moſt 


01 : dgnoble, but very ancient, and in great eſteem. For 
one the ſmartneſs and intelligible facuity of Birds, together 
ich. NVith their capability to receive all impreſſions of Fancy, 


Efford the Deity a Convenience to make uſe of thoſe 
Faculties as Inſtruments, to turn them into Motion, 


Emmoveable, ſometimes fix'd, ſometimes volatile like 
the Winds, by meaus of ſome of theſe ſtopping ſhort, 


and the means ofothers directing to their end, the Acti- 
| ons and impetuous Impulſes of Men. Therefore Euri- 
ach % in general, calls Birds the Cryers of the Gods ; 
the Nend particularly Socrates ſtiles himſelf a fellow-Ser- 
n: ant with the Swans. As among Pi inces, Pyrrus Was 
hat pleas'd with the Sir-name of Eagle; and Antiochnslov'd 
5 to be call d Antiochus the Falcon: But they who deride 
ar. bea inſipid and void of Ingenuity, call them by the 
not Names of Fiſh, And whereas we can produce milli- 
in: Deus of things and Accidents, which are foretold us by 
nl Land and flying Creatures, there is not any one ſuch 
tet Example, that the Patrons of Water-Animals can pro- 
c. Niue in their behalf; but being all void of hearing, 
ie. Noettectly ſottiſn, and without any ſight or diſcerning of 
Frovidence, they are all thrown apart into that ſame 
les Place, unbleſt and hideous, call'd the Sea, as it were in- 
h to the Region of the Ungodly, where the rational and 
he intellectual part of the Soul, is extinguiſh'd ; only being 
„, aulmated with ſome diminutive portion, the lowelt 
4 hat may be imagin'd, of a confus'd and overwhelm'd 
„ enſe, they rather ſeem to palpitate them breath. 
5 Then Heracleo, Prepare thy ſelf Friend Phædimus; 
der all this, *tis time to rowſe thy ſelf in the defence 
I, ot tie anders and others that live by the Sea- ſide. For 


{11s has been no frivolous Diſcourſe, but a hard-fought 


edg'd for ſuch, among the Aſtronomers Obſervations* | 
But that my diſcourſe may draw to a Conclufion, let 


that ſame part of Southſay ing, which is founded upon 


into Sounds, Chirpings and Forms, ſometimes 
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Conteſt, and a conrinu'd piece of Rhetor ic thatwonted on. 
ly Lattices and a Pulpit to give it the Honour it deſerv d. 

Phoedimus. Therefore you ſee, *tis plain here ha; 
been foul Play and Treachery in the Caſe ; for a Perſon 
ſober and upon Premeditation, to ſet upon us when we 
were Stomach ſick, and doz'd with our laſt Nights Com- 
pPotation. But there is no way to avoid the Combat; 
for that being an Imitator of Pinday it- ſhall never be 
ſaid of me, 5 DIES 


Combats refus d, when nobly ſet upon, 
Have Vertue into deepeſt darkneſs thrown, 


for we have leiſure enough, as having not only allow 
our ſelves a vacation from Jollity and Balls, but our 
Hounds and Horſes a relaxation from their Labours; 
and withal having hung up our drag Nets and Spears, 
as having alſo this day granted, for Diſputations ſakea 
general Truce to all Creatures, as well upon the Lan 
as in the Sea. However, fear not; for I will uſe it 
moderately, without producing either the Opintons of 
Philoſophers, or the Fables of the Egyptians, or the Re- 
lations either of the Indians or Lybians wanting Teſti- 
mony ; but ſuch as ſhall be veriffd by good Witneſles, 
ſuch as have made it their buſineſs to toil upon the 

Ocean, and gave Credit to their Eyes, For to fay 
truth there is not any one of thoſe Examples which are 
produc'd from the Land, which do not confirm their 
Hiſtories, as being maniteſted to Senſe : Whereas the 
Sea affords but few but what are difficult to be diſ- 
cern'd. The Sea concealing the Generation and Nou- 
riſhment of moſt of her Creatures, their Antipathies, 


and ways of preſerving themſelves. In reference to 


which many Ads of their Underſtanding, Memory 

and Community being unknown to us, is the reaſon 
that we cannot be ſo copious in our Diſcourſe, Then 
again, Land-Animals, by reaſon of their familiarity 
334 cohabitation, being in ſome meaſure accuſtom'd to 
the Conditions of Men, become capable of their Nur- 


 *riture, Education and Imitation; which ſweetens and 


allays all their Acerbity and Moroſneſs, like the mix- 


| 
| 
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ture of Freſn. water with Sea-brine ; and awakening 
that which is ſlow and diſorderly in them, inflames it 
with humane Motions. Whereas the living of Sea- 
Animals being by many degrees remote from the Con- 
verſe of Men, and having nothing adventitious, or that 
may be ſaid to be acquir'd by Cuſtom and familiarity, 
is altogether peculiar, genuine and unmixd with Man- 
ners, ſtrange and foreign to them; which proceeds ei- 
ther from Nature, or the Place it ſelf. For Nature re- 
ceiving and cheriſhing whatever Knowledge comes to 
her ſelf, affords it alſo to Fiſh, and makes many Eeles 
tame and familiar to Men; which for that reaſon are 
calbd Sacred, like thoſe in the River Arethuſe; ſo that 
in many Places there are Fiſh that will hear and obey 
when call'd by their Names; as the ſtory goes of Craf- 
ſiu's Mullet, upon the Death of which he wept. For 
which when Domitizs twitted him in theſe words, Did 


not you weep when your Mullet died? He retorted upon Pn 


him again, Did you bury three Wives and never wept at 
4? The Crocodiles belonging to the Prieſts, not only 
know the Voices of thoſe that call them, and ſuffer 
themſelves to be ſtrok'd and handl'd, but gaping, hold 
out their Teeth to be cleans'd and wip'd by the hands 
of the Prieſts. re nr . 
Lately Phil inis, after he had been long travelling in 
Egypt, returning to us, told us how he ſaw in the City, 
which derives its name from Artew, an old Woman 
ſleeping by the ſide of a Crocod:le upon a low ſofe Bed 
well and decently dreſs up. 33 
la Ancient Hiſtories we find that when King Prolomy 
calld the Sacred Crocodile, and that the Crocodile nei- 
ther vouchſafed to appear at his call, nor would anſwer 
to the earneſt Expoſtulations of the Prieſts, it was lookt 
upon as a Prognoſtication of the Death of the King, 
which happen'd ſoon after. Which ſhews that the 
Race of Water-Animals is neither without a ſhare of 
that ineſtimable thing call'd Prophetick Signification, 
nor undeſerving thoſe Honours aſcrib'd to Land Crea- 
tures. For that about Sura, which is a Village in Lycia 
between Phellis and Myro, | have heard it credibly re- 
; +. Nie: reported, 
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are not altogether Strangers to Mankind 


unmixt and natural Underſtanding. we find that there is 
not any Fiſh that ſwims, unleſs they be ſuch as ſtick and 


_ Graſhoppers by Swallows, Serpents by Harts; which 
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184 Which are the moſt craft Water- Animals,or Vol. V. 
porged, that there are certain Perſons who make it their 
buſineſs to watch the flights and purſuits of the Fiſh, 


and from thence by a certain Art which they have, they 
gather Predictions, as. others, from the Obſervation of 


Birds. But let theſe Examples ſuffice to ſhew, that Fiſh 
„ Dor altoge- 


ther void of humane Affection. 3 
B. t for a great and common Demonſtration of their 


cling to the Rocks, which are ſo eaſily taken by Men, 
as Aſſes are ſeizd by Wolves, Bees by Black-birds, 


are therefore called Elaphoi, not from their Swittreſs, 
but from a Faculty which they have of drawing Ser- 
pents to them by the force of their Breath. Or as Sheep 
call the Wolf by the found of their Feet; or as the Pan- 
ther allures to her Paws, both Apes, and other Creature, 
by the fragraut ſmell of her Body. But ſo ſuſpicious 15 
the Senſe of all Water- Animals, and ſo watchful are 
they to avoid all Baits and Treacheries againſt them, by 
reaſon of their extraordinary Cunning, that Fiſhing 
thereby becomes no eaty, or lingle Labour, but a Toll 
that requires various Inſtruments, and many Tricks of 
bumane Cunning aud Deceit; and this is apparent from 


Examples near at hand: For no Man deſires an Angling- 


Rod too thick, tho' itrong enough to hold againſt the 
twitches ot the Fill when taken; but rather they require 
it lender, leſt by caſting too great a ſhadow upon the 
Water, they ſhould frighten the ſuſpicious Creature. 
In the next place, they never knit too many Knots in 
the Line but make it as {mooth as may be, for that 
would too much diſcover the Deceit ; and then for the 
Hairs which are next the Hook, they endeavour to get 
the whiteſt they can meet with; for ſo, by reaſon of 
tae likeneſs of Colour, they lye the more eaſily con- 
cealod in the Water. Therefore ſome there are, who 
exponndigs the followin, 
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This to the bottom quickly ſinks, like Lead. 2 
And drawing down the Curles of the Bulls Head, 
While thus the ſecret Baits concealed lie, 
Makes deadly havock mong the Ravenous Frye. 


believe that the Ancients made uſe of Bulls Hair for 
| their Lines with which they angl'd; alledging that 
Keras then ſignifi'd Hair, from whence Keiraſthai to be 
ſhav'd, and Kira, ſhaving ; and that Xeroplaſtes in 
Archilochus, fignit'd a Barber. But this is an Error. 
For they made uſe of Horſe-Hair, more eſpecially that 
of Stone-Horſes. For Mares by moiſtning their Tails 
with their Urine, render the Hair weak and brittle. 
Tho? Ariſtotle will not allow any thing to be ſaid in all 
this, that ſhew'd any ſuch extraordinary ſubtilty in Men. 
Only he ſays, that the lower piece of the Line was for- 
tif'd with a little hollow piece of Horn, which the 
Fila ſwallow'd before they could come at any thing 
elſe. Moreover that they made uſe of round Hooks 
to catch Mullers and Tunies, in regard they had but 
(mall Mouths, for that they were afraid of a ſtrait 
Hook. He alſo further ſays, that the Mullet many 
times ſuſpecting the round Hook, will ſwim round a- 
bout it, flapping the Bait with his Tail, and then turn- 
ing round, ſecures to himſelf ſo much as he has bro- 
ken off. Or if he cannot do that, he ſhuts his Mouth 
cloſe, and with the extremities of his Lips, nibbles off 
ſome part of the Bait 5 5 
The Fiſn call'd Labrax behaves himſelf more ſtoutly 
then the Elephant; for when he perceives himſelf ſtruck 
with the Hook, without aſſiſtance he ſets himſelf at li- 
berty, widening the Wound by flinging his Head to and 
fro, and enduring the painful Twingings of the Hook, 
till he have freed himſelf from it with the loſs of his 
Fleſh, The Sea-Fox, or the Fiſh call'd Alopex ſeldom 
bites, but avoids the Deceit; for if he chance to be 
taken, preſently turns the inſide of his Body outward. 
For by reaſon of the ſtrength and moiſture of his Bo- 
dy, he has a peculiar faculty to turn it fo, that the 
inſide coming to be outermoſt, the Hook falls off. Theſe 
' ibings demonſtrate underſtanding, and a ſubtle and 
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them forth by main force. 88 
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extraordinary uſe of it in the nick and Juncture of time. 


Other examples there are, which ſhew not only this 
ſame underſtanding and knowledge, but the communi. 
ty and mutual Affection of Fiſh. Thus if one Scare hap. 
pen to ſwallow the Hook, all the reſt of the Scates that 
are in the ſame ſhoal, preſently croud together, and 
bite the Line in pieces. The ſame Scates, if any of their 


Companioss fall into the Net, give the Priſoners their 
Tails to take hold of with their Teeth, and ſo draw 


But the Fiſh call'd Anthiæ with far more courage 
aſſiſts their Fellows in diſtreſs. For getting under the 
Meſhes with their Backs, and ſetting up their Finns, 


they never leave 'till they have ſaw'd them in 


Now we know no Land-Animal that will affiſt and 
defend his Kind in danger; neither the Bear, nor the 
wild Boar, nor the Ter, nor the Panther; true it 


is, that when they are in Herds together, they will 


gather into a Circle, and defend each other in Com- 
mon; but no fingle Land- Animal either knows or 


cares to aſſiſt a fingle Companion, but flies and ſhifts 
for himſelf as far off as he can, from the Beaſt that is 
wounded and lies a dying. For as for that ſame ſtory 


of Elephants filling up the Ditches with heaps of ad- 
joyning Materials, whether Wood or Earth, for the 
unfortunate Elephant the mare eaſily to get up again, 
it is ſo extreamly uncouth and foreign to us, as if we 


were bound to believe Juba's Books by vertue of 


2 Royal Edict. However if it were true, it does but 
ſerve to ſhew that many of the Marine Creatures are 


nothing inferior in Underſtanding and Community 
to the moſt intelligent of the Land-Animals. But as 


for their mutual Society, we ſhall diſcourſe apart of that 


by ie © 


Nou the Fiſhermen obſerving how that moſt Fiſh a- 


5 yoided the caſts of their Hooks, by cunning or by ſtriving 
with the Tackling, betook themſelves to force, like the 
Perſian Hunters, making uſe of Nets, that there might 


de no eſcape for thoſe that were caught either by the 
1 | "91”” 
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help of reaſon or ſubtilty. Thus Mullets and the Fifh 
calPd Julides are taken with Sweep-Nets and Drag-Nets, 
as a1e alſo ſeveral other ſorts of Fiſh call'd Mormuri, 
Sargi, Gobii and Labraces ; thoſe that are call'd Caſting- 


| Nets, catch the Muller, the Gilthead and the Scorpion- 


Fiſh ; and therefore Homer calls this fort of Fiſhing with 
Nets, Panagra, or the All ſweeper. And yet there are 
ſome Fiſh that are too cunning for theſe Nets. 


the Sweep-Net with the force of his Body beats a hol- 
low place in the Mud, where he lays himſelf cloſe ' till 
the Net be gone over him. . 
But as for the Dolphin, when he finds himſelf taken, 
and in the midſt of the Net, he remains there without 


the Meſhes; but ſo ſoon as he comes near the ſhoar, 
he bites his way through the Net with his Teeth and 


a ſort of large Bulruſhes to the Finny Crown upon his 
Head, and ſo let him go. If they take him a ſecond time, 
they puniſh him with ſtripes, well knowing him again 
by the Prints of the Needle. But that rarely happens: 
For having got his Pardon the firſt time, for the moſt 


ſtain from ſpoil for the future. TITS 
| Moreover, among the many Examples that make 
evident the warineſs of Fiſh in avoiding the Deceits 


and Craft of the Fiſhermen, it would not be conve- 


throws that Liquor forth, and darkens all the Water 


imitating therein Homers Deities, who when they had 
a mind to ſave any of their Heroes, hid them in an Azure 
Cloud; but of this enough. © 


Thus the Labrax or Jack perceiving the drawing of 


being in the leaſt perplext, but falls too with a great 
deal of Joy, and feaſts upon the numerous Fry within 
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ſwims away. Or if he chance to be taken, the Fiſher- 
men do him no other harm the firſt time, but only e 


part of them, they acknowledge the favour, and ab- 


nient to paſs by that of the Curtle-Fiſh. For this Fiſh 
carrying in that part of his Head which is near his 
Neck call'd his Noſe, a certain black and inky ſort of. 
Liquor, ſo ſoon as he perceives himſelf diſcover'd, 


round about him in ſuch a manner that the Fiſher- men 
loſing ſight of him, by that means, he makes his eſcape; 
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Now for the extraordinary ſubtilty of Fiſh in hunting 
and catching their own Prey, we ſhall meet with 
ſeveral Examples of it in ſeveral Fiſh. Particularly 
the Star- ſiſb, underſtanding his own nature to be ſuch, 
that whatever he touches diſſolves and liquiſies, readily 
offers his Body, and permits himſelf to be touch'd by 
all that come near him. _ | 
Tou know your ſelf the property of the Torpedo or 
 C-amp-fiſh, which not only benums all thoſe that touch 
it, but alſo ſtrikes a numbneſs through the very Net into 
the hands of them that go about to take him. And ſome 
that have had greater experience of this Fiſh, report, 
at if it happen to fall alive upon the Land, they that 
Vater upon it, ſhall preſently perceive a numb- 
Wels {e12ing upon their hands, and ſtupifying their feel- 
1-7 through the Water aftected with the Quality of 
tie Fiſh. And therefore having an innate Senſe of 
this faculty, it never makes any reſiſtance againſt any 
thing, nor ever is it in danger. Only ſwimming cireu- 
larly about his Prey, ſhoots forth the Effluviums of his 
Nature like ſo many Darts, and firſt infects the Water, 
then the Fiſh through the Water, which is neither able 
to defend it ſelf, nor to eſcape, being, as it were, held 
in Chains, and frozen up. _ „ 
The Fiſher- man is well known to many, who has his 
Name given him from his manner of catching Fiſn, 
whoſe Art as Ariſtotle writes, the Cuttle-Fiſh makes uſe 
of, for he lets down like a Line, a certain curle which 
nature has given him, ſo order d as to let it run out at 
length, or draw It to him again, as he ſees Occalion, 
This, when he ſees any of the leſſer Fiſh approach, he 
offers them to bite, and then by degrees pulls the curle 
nearer and nearer by vertue of the Bait, *till he has 
drawn his Prey within the reach of his Mouth. And as 
for the Polypus's changing bis colour, Pordarus has made 
it famous in theſe Words, ed 
Is any City may that Man expo/e 
His ſafety, who well kiows 
| Like Sea-bred Poly pus to range, 
And vary colour uron every Change, K 
| In 
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ln like manner Theognis, Wh 
Change manners with thy Friends, obſerving thus 
The vary colour d canning Poly pus; | 
Who let him ſt ick to whatſoever rock, 

Of the ſame colour does his Body look. 


- 


| ”Tis true the Camaleon changes colour, not out of any 
deſign, or to conceal himſelf, but out of fear, being 
naturally timorous and trembling at every noiſe he 
hears : And this is occaſion'd by the extraordinary a- 
hundance of breath which he enjoys, as Theophraſtus 
© affirms. For the whole Body of this Creature wants 
but little of being nothing elſe but Lungs ; which de- 
© monſtrates him to be full of Spirits, and conſequently 
apt to change. But this ſame change of the Polypus 1s 
no product of any affection of the Mind, but a kind of 
Action. For he changes on purpoſe, making uſe of 
this Artifice to eſcape what he fears, and to get the 
Food which he lives by. For by fraud he takes thoſe 
things that never avoid him, and avoids thoſe things 
that paſs him by, without taking any notice of him. 
For that he devours his own Curles, is an untruth; but 
that he is afraid of the Lamprey and Conger is certain: 
For by theſe he is ill treated, not being able to return 
them any Injury, by reaſon of their being ſo ſlippery ; 
tho? on the other ſide the Lobſter having once got them 
within his Claws, holds them with eaſe : For ſlender- 
neſs aftords no help againſt roughneſs : But when the 
Polipus comes to thruſt his Horns into the Body of the 
Lobſter, then alſo the Lobſter dies. And this ſame 
Viciſſitude of avoiding and purſuing one another, has 
nature infus'd into them on purpoſe to exerciſe their 
ſuhtlery and vaderfandios.... oo on: 
Then again we have heard Ariſtotimus relating how 
the Land Hedge-hog, had a perception of the riſing 
of the Wind, and praiſing the Trigonal Flight of 
Cranes. But for my part, I produce no particular 
Hedge-hog of Syzzcum or Byzantium, but all the Sea 
Hedge-kogs in general, who when they perceive a 
Storm à coming, ballaft themſelves with little Stones, 


leaſt 
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leaſt they ſhould be over - turnꝰd by reaſon of their light- 
neſs, or carri'd away by the rowling of the Waves, 
which they prevent by tne weight of their little 
Stones. e 
On the other ſide the Cranes order in their flight 
againſt the Wind is not of one ſort; But this is a ge- 


neral Notion among all Fiſh, that they always ſwim 


againſt the Waves and the Tide, and always take care 
leaſt the Wind being in their Tails, ſhould force their 


Fins from their hacks, and leave their naked Bodies 
expos'd to the Cold and other Inconveniencies; and 


therefore they {till oppoſe the Prows of their Bodies 


againſt the Waves. For that while they thus cleave 


the Waves at the top, the Sea keeps their Fins cloſe, 


and lightly flowing over the ſuperficles of their Bodies 
becomes leſs burthenfome, beſides that it ſuffers not 


their Scales to riſe, 


This, ſay, is common to all Fiſh, except that Fiſh 
which is call'd Elops ; which as they report always 
{ſwims with the Wind and Tide, not minding the e- 
rection or opening of the Scales, the Commiſſures of 


which do not lie next the Tail, as in other Fiſh, 8 

Moreover, the Tunie is ſo ſenſible of the Equinoxes 
and Solſtices, that they teach even Men themſelves 
without the help of any Aſtrological Table. For 


where the Winter Tropicks overtake them, there they 


remain till the Fernal Equinox. | 


As for that ſame Artilice of the Cranes, that keep 
themſelves waking by clutching a Stone in their Claws, 


how much more cunningly done is that of the Dolphin; 


for whom it is not lawful to ſtand ſtill or to be out of 
Motion: For it is the nature of the Dolphins to be 


always in Motion; fo that when they ceaſe to move, 
they alſo ceaſe to live. And therefore when ſleep 


ſeizes them, they raiſe their Bodies to the ſuperficies of 
the Sea, and ſo finking down again with their Bellies 


> upward, are carry'd along with the Tide till they 
touch again the Shoar. Waken'd in that manner, 


with an impetuous noiſe they mount upward again, 
deſigning thus a kind of reſt {till intermix'd with Mo- 


tion. 


˖ 
| 
| 
| 


the ſame Reaſon, 
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tion. And the ſame thing is reported of the Tunnies for 

Having thus concluded their Mathematical fore- 
knowledge of the Mutations of the Sun, of which 


| Ariſtotle gives Teſtimony, let me now relate their skill 
in Arithmetick ; but firſt of all, their knowledge in Op- 


ticks, of which Eſchilus ſeems not to have been altoge-= 
ther ignorant. For theſe are his Words, 


| Caſting a Squint-eye, like the Tunny. 


For Tunnies ſeem to be dim-ſighted of one Eye: And 


therefore they fling, themſelves into the Water ſo as to 


have the Land upon the Right hand; and go a-ſhoar, . 


ſo as to have it upon the Left: Prudently committing 


the care of their Bodies to the beſt Eye. 


But wanting Arithmetick, in order to the Preſervati- 


on of mutual Love and Society one with another, they 
arriv'd in ſuch a manner to the perfection of that 
| Science, that in regard they are extreamly deſirous to 
enjoy the Society of each other, they always make up 
their whole Fry into the Form of a Cube, and make a ſo- 


lid of the whole Number, conſiſting of {ix equal Planes: 
And then they ſwim in ſuch order as to obſerve a due 
Plefium on both ſides. So then if the Obſerver of the 


Tunnies does but exactly take the Number of the Plane, 


he knows the whole Number of the ſnole; well know- 


ing that the depth is equal to the breadth and length. 
The Fiſh Amie, which are another ſort of Tunnies are 
ſo calPd, becauſe they ſwim in ſholes, as alſo the Pela- 


mides or Summer Whitings, 


As for the reſt that are ſeen to ſwim in ſholes and 


to obſerve a mutual Society, their Number is not to be 
expreſs'd: And therefore let us proceed to thoſe that 


obſerve a kind of private and particular Society one 


with another. Among which is the Fynnotheras of Chry- 


/ppzs, being a certain Fiſh that diligently obſerves and 
watches the Fiſh calld the Nacre, upon which he has 


expended fo inuch Ink, that he gives it the precedency 
in all his Books, both Phyſical and Ethical. For Chry- 
ſeppus never knew the Spongother, or elſe he paſYd it over 
*ut of negligence. 3 
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The Pixnother is ſo call'd from watching the ſhe Fiſh 
call'd Pinnæ or the Nacre, and in ſhape reſembles a Crab, 
and cohabiting within the Nacre, watches the opening 
of his Shell, and then going forth, ſtays by the open d 
and gaping Shell, till he light upon ſome little Fiſh which 
he is able to conquer. Then eatring the Shell again, he 
nips the Fleſh of the Nacre, to give him notice to ſhut 
his Shell ; which being done, they feed together within 
the fortification upon the common Prey. DE 
The Spunge is govern'd by a certain little Creature 
more like a Spider than a Crab. For the Spunge wants 
neither Senſe nor Blood; but growing to the Stones as 
many other things do, has a peculiar Motion from its 
ſelt, and to its felf, which nevertheleſs ſtands in need as 
it were of a Monitor or Iuſtructor. For being otherwiſe 
of a Subſtance looſe and open, and full of holes and hol- 
lowneſs, by reaſon of the ſloth and ſtupidity of it, the 
Spunge watcher aſſiſts to give notice when any thing of 
bk Food enters the Cavities of it, at what time the Spunge 
i contracts it ſelf, and falls to feeding. 
1 But ifa Man approach and touch it, being nipp'd and 
admoniſh'd by the Spunge-watcher, it ſeems to ſhadder 
and ſhut up the Body of it, cloſing and condenſing it in 
ſuch a manner, as makes it no eaſie thing to cut it from 
the place where it grows. „„ 
The Parple Shell. fiſh al ſo, call'd Prephyre, cluſtring to- 
gether in a kind ofhlutual Society, build up little Combs 
for themſelves like Bees wherein they are ſaid to gener- 
ate: and culling out the choiceſt Subſtance of the Moſs 
and Sea-weed that ſtick to their Shells, they teem to be 
ina cireular Commons among theinſelves, feeding out- 
wardly the one upon the others Nouriſlment. 
But why ſhould we admire Society in theſe Creatures, 
when the moſt ſavage aud moſt unſociable of all Crea- 
tures which either Lakes, Rivers, or the Ocean nouri- 
ſhes, the Crocodile, ſhews himſelf the moſt Sociable 
and Zrateful of Water-Monſters in the Banquets 
which he heſtows upon the Trochilns ; For the Trochilus 
| | | | | | 18 
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is a ſort of Water-Fow]l, and he Guards and Watches 
over the Crocodile, not as one that feeds at his Table, 
bat lives upon his ſcraps and leavings only, For when 
this Bird obſerves the Crocedile aſleep, and the Ichneumon 
ard with mud and dirt ready to afſail him, he ne- 
ver leaves crying and pecking him with his Beak, 'till 
he rouſe the drowſie Monſter. In return of which the 
Crocodile is ſo tame and gentle toward this Bird, that 
he permits him to enter his yawning chaps, and is 
pleas'd wich his pecking out and cleanſing away with 
his Beak the remainders of the devour'd Fleſh that ſticks 
between his Teeth. And when the Monſter has an 
Inclination to ſhut his Mouth, he gives the Bird notice 
by a gentle lowring of hisJaw,nor will he cloſe hisChaps 
till he finds that the Bird is flown away. The Fiſh 
which the Greeks call Hegemon, or the Captain or Leader, 
is a ſmall Fiſh, in bigneſs and ſhape not much unlike a 
Whiting, but by reaſon of the roughneſs of his Scales, is 
ſaid to reſemble a Bird when ſhe ſhakes her Feathers. 
This Fiſh always keeps Company with the hngeous 
| Whales, and ſwims before them to direct their courſe, 
| leaſt they ſhould bruiſe themſelves upon the ſhallows,or 
fall into any marſhy Place, or narrow Haven, whence 
he could not eaſily get out again. Therefore the 
Whale follows him, as the Ship follows the Helm, 
directing his courſe with confidence. All other things 
whatever, whether Skiff, whether Beaſt or Stone, that 
chance to light into the gaping Gulph of the Whales 
Month, immediately periſh, being ſwallow'd by the 
Monſter ; but acknowledging his Conductor, he 
receives him and lodges him like an Anchor ſafely in 
his Jaws. There he ſleeps, and all the while he takes 
his reſt, the Whale lies ſtill, and when his Guide comes 
forth again, the Whale proceeds, never forſaking him 
night nor day; or if he wander without his Leader, 
the Monſter Ship-wracks, like a Veſſell caſt upon a 
Rock, without a Helm. And this we ſaw not far 
from Anticyra, where they report, that in former 
ones a Whale being caſt, and putrifying caus'd a Peſtj- 
ence. SLE M 14 0 1855 
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by reaſon of their multitude, carry on and perfed 


conſideration one of another. Rather we ſhall obſerve 
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It is worth while then ro compare the Obſervation; 
of Community and Aſſociation with thoſe Sympathie; 
which Ariſtotle relates between Foxes and Serpents, be. 
cauſe the Eagle is an Enemy to both? Or of the Horn- 
Owles with Horſes, whoſe dung they love to ſcrape - 
about the held and neſtle in? For my part, I obſerve 
no ſuch care of one another in Bees and Emmets, which 


their work in common, but have no particular care or 


this difference moreevidently, if we direct our diſcourſes 
upon the moſt Ancient and Greateſt Works of com- 
mon Society, which are the works of generation and 
procreation of Off ſprlug. For in the firſt place,taoſeFiſh 
that frequent the ſhoars next adjoyning, to vaſt Lakes or 
great Rivers, When they are near their time of bring. 
ing forth, retire up into thoſe places, ſeeking the freſh- 
waters which are more gentle and void of Brine. For 


Tranquility 1s moſt convenient for ſuch as bring forth 
aud there is moſt ſafety in Rivers and Lakes for 
their Young Ones, as being freeſt from the devouring 

— Monſters of the Sea. Which is the reaſon that there 


is the greateſt plenty of Fiſh about the Exxian Sea, where 


there are no Whales but either ſmall Sea-Calves, or 


little Dolphins. Beſides, the mixture of Rivers, many 


in number, and thoſe very large, that fall into the 


Fentus, make the mixture more kindly and proper for 
breeding, and bringing forth. And that is moſt won- 
derful which is reported of the Anthias, which Homer 


calls the Sacred Fiſh, though ſome interpret Sacred to 


ſigai ſie greot in that Flace as we call a great Bone 
Os ſacrum, and the Eprlerſie, being a great Diſeaſe, the 
Sacred Deſeaſe, though others interpret that to be Sa- 
cred, witch ought not to be touch'd, as being dedica- 
tec £6 holy uſe. And Eracoſtenes ſeems to take the 
Giitbead fo call d from the Golden- Hair about his Eyes, 
for the Sacred Fiſh; though miny believe it to be 


Ellops or Trout, from her Golden Scales; a Fiſh ſeldom 


icen, and difficult to be caught; yet many times it 
a7Ppeais in the Rivers of Phamziilia. So that they 
. | that 
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that catch them are Crown'd, and their Boats are al- 
ſo adorn'd with Garlands, and as they paſs along re- 
ceiv'd and honour'd with loud ſhonts and clapping of 
Hands. However it be, moſt People take Anthia to 
be a Sacred Fiſh, becauſe that where the Anthias ap- 
pears, there are no Sea-monſters, but the Sunge curters 
dive boldly, and the Fiſh as fearlelly ſpawn, as having 


a pledge for their ſecurity. And the reaſon is twofold, 


either becauſe the Sea-monſters dread the Anthias, as 


| Elephants dred a Hog, and Lyons a Cock, or elſe it 


is a ſign that there are no Sea-monſters in thoſe places, 
which the Anthias knows and obſerves, as being an in- 
telligent Fiſh, endu'd with Senſe and a good Memory: 


Then again the care of their young, is common to 


both Sexes. For the Males never devour their Off. 
ſpring z but remain and abide conſtantly by the 
Spawn, protecting it with a diligent watchfulneſs, as 


Ariſtotle relates; and thoſe that accompany the Females 


moiſten the Spawn with a ſmall quantity of Milky 
Sced ; for that otherwiſe the Spawn will not grow, but 
remains Imperfect, and never arrives at the due pro- 


portion. Particularly the Fiſh call'd Phycides, Moles 


or Lepos make themſelves Neſts in the Sea weed to 
preſerve their Spawn from the Waves 
But the love of the Lamprey or Pout-Ecl toward her 
Young Ones is beyond the Affection and Clemency of 


any the tameſt of Creatures; for they lay an Egg, 
which being hatch'd, they nouriſh and carry them a- 
bout not outwardly, but wichin their own Bowels, as 


«ey could not breed their Young without a ſecond 
When the Young Ones are ſomewhat grown, they 


put them forth again, and teach them to ſwim cloſe by 


themſelves, then reſume them again throvgh their 


Mouths into their Bellies, and afford them nouriſhment 
and ſafe retirement in their Bodies, till they are able to 


ſhift for themſelves. 8 
No leſs admirable is the care of the Tortoiſe as to 


the bringing forth and preſerviag her Young! For | 
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the retires out of the Sea to lay, but not being able to 
ſay long upon the Land, ſhe hides her Eggs in the 
Sud, covering them over Featly with the lighteſt of the 
Gravel, and when ſhe has thus ſufficiently and aſſured. 
iy conceal d them, ſome report, that ſhe marks aud 
Neetks che place with ker Feet, that ſhe may be able 
to know it 2gain ; others aſfrm, that the Female be 
ing driven away by the Male, leaves her particular marks 
amd ſig natures behind her. However it be, this is moſt 
wonderful chat after au Obſervation of forty days ( for 
in {0 many the Eggs come to break) ſhe returns, and 
Knowing where the Treaſure lies, as well as any Man 
enderftands where he kides his Gold, ſhe opens them 
With great Joy and Alacrity. 5 
Many Obſervations like to theſe are made of tho 
Crocodile. But the Superſtition of the Place will not 
allow a Man to dive iuto the reaſon of the Cauſes. 
in vegasd the forcknowledge of this Creature is im- 
parted more to Divinity than Reaſon. For neither 
tarther nor nrarer, but juſt fo far as Nils that Year 
will increaſe and cover the Land, thither ſhe goes 
forth aud Jays her Fggs: Waich the Country-men 
hacdjug, are able to tell one another how far the River 
wil over-Now that Vear, ſo truly does that Animal mea- 
inte for tune, that tho” ſe live ju the Water, ſhe may 
Jay her Eggs dry. But the Ycung Ones being hatch'd, 
which ſoever of them, ſo ſoon as they are come to lite, 
does not leize whatever comes next, either upon a Flie 
ora Worm, or a Straw, or a Tufft of Graſs with his 
Mouth, the Dam preſeatly tears him to pieces with her 
N that are ferce and active, ſhe loves 
and cheriſhes ; according to the judgment of the wiſeſt 
Nen, impartiag her affection by the Rules of Judgment, 
not the {way of Paſſion. 0 , 
Ihe Sea-calves alſo bring forth upon the dry Lands: 
but then fercking out their Young ones by degrees, 
they give them a taſte of the Sea-water, and preſent- 
iy lead them out again; and this they often do, till 
cuſtom has made them bold, and brought them to love 
2 SegzLife. | oe i ee Won 


Frogs 
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V 

to Frogs when they couple, uſe a certain croaking in- 
the Nvitation which is commonly call'd Olelygen; and when 
the the Male has thus intic'd the Female, they abide to- 
ed. Mecther all Night. For in the Water they cannot, and 
aud Min the day time they are afraid to engender upon the 
able Land, which in the Night time they do without con“ 
be rroul. At other times they creak more ſhrill and loud , 
irks Wand then it is a fign of Rain, and holds among the molt 
107) Wallured Prognoſticks of wet weather. 0 "2 
for But what abſurdity, | deareſt Neprwre, wonld this 
and Paſſion of mine lead me into; how ridiculous ſhould 1 
lau Wppear, iftrifling among Sea-calves and Frogs, | ſhould 


omit one of the Marine Animals, the wiſeſt and molt. 


em 

Ppelov'd by the Gods ? For what Nightingales are to be 
tho Weompar'd with the Halcyon for Makc, or who will 
not Wreſume to prefer the Swallows Induſtry, the gentleneſs 


ſes, Wot the Dove, or the Art and Cnriotity of the Bees to 
Wiole vertues aſctib'd to the Halcyon ? One Hand, as 
Hiſtory tells us, in love with Latones's Birth, receiv'd 
and entertain'd her. But when the Halcyon brings 
oith, about the Winter Tropic, the whole Ocean re- 
ains calm and undiſturb'd withont the wrinkle of a 
Vave. So that there is not any other Creature for 
'rhich Man has ſo great an affection, ſeeing that for 
nay er lake for ſeven days and ſeven nights together, in the 
vd, Neptht of Winter, they ſail without fear of Ship-wrack, 
life, Wd maketheir Voyages upon the Sea, with greater ſafety 
Flie han they travel upon the Land. 
his But it it be requir'd that we ſhould make a brief reci- 
her Wal ot her particular Vertues, ſhe is fo great an example 
ves It Conjugal Affection, that ſhe does not keep company 
ſeſt rich her Mate for a ſingle Seaſon, but for whole years 
ent, Noether; and that not for wantonneſs, for ſhe never 
—_ MWoiples but with her own, but out of affection and friend- 
ds: ip. like a truly vertuous Married Wife. And when her 
es, late through Age becomes infirm, and not able to bear 
nt- Her Company, ſhe takes care of him, and feeds and car- 
till Nes him about in his old Age, never for ſaking nor leaving 
ye m alone, but taking him upon her Shoulders, carries 
Na from place to place, never abandoning him i.: ceath. 
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As to her affection toward her Young ones, and care 
of their preſervation, fo ſoon as ſhe perceives her ſelf 
near the time of her bringing forth, ſhe preſently be. 
takes her ſelf to the making of her Neſt. For the build. 
ing of which, ſhe neither makes uſe of Mud and Dirt, 
nor props it up with Walls and Rafters, like the Swal. 
| lows, nor does ſhe weary ſeveral Members of her Body, 


like the Bees that employ their whole ſtrength to com- 


pleat their labour, and when they open their Cells, toil 
together in a narrow compaſs to divide their Apart- 
ments. For the Halcyon having but one ſingle Inſtru- 
ment, one ſingle Tool, which is her Bill, nor any other 
help to aſſiſt her in labour and her care of her Young 
ones, what a wonderful Maſter-piece of Workmanſhip 
does ſhe erect? Inſomuch that it is a difficult thing for 
them that have not well conſider'd it, to believe their 
Eye-ſight; her Workmanſhip ſeeming rather the Art 
of a Sbip-wrigbt, than of a Common Builder; of all 


Inventions being the only Form not to be over-whelmd 


and waſf'd by the Waves. To this purpoſe ſhe gathers 
them together, Come ſtrait, others oblique, like the 
| Woof ig the Loom, the T horas of the Sea-Needle, and 
twiſts and binds where tis Thread and Yarn are in- 
' terwovyen one within another, till ſhe has fram'd a Neſt 
round and oblong, 1eſembling tne uſual Fiſner. Boats. 
Th1s when ſhe has finiſn'd, ſhe launches into the Sea, 
where the Waves beating gently upon it, direct to re- 
form what is amiſ*, by conſolidating the looſe and ill 
compatted Parts, where the Water has forc'd any en- 
trance: Inſomuch that at length ſhe faſtens and ſtrength- 
ens what ſhe has put together in ſuch a manner, that it 
38 not to be broken or pierc'd either by Stones or Steel. 

Nor is the Symmetry and Form of the inſide and cavi- 
ty of the Ne{t lefs to be admir'd. For it is focontriv'd as 
only to receive her ſelf ; the entrance into it not be- 


ing to be found ont by any Creature; nor can the Sea 


it ſelf finda way iuto it. am apt to believe that none 
of you ever fav this Neſt, But for my own part, that 
have often ſeen aud handed one of them, 1 may ſafely 


fay, that! bn 
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Is Delos Temple near Apollo's ſhrine, 

Something like this, a Fabrick moſt Divine, 
have ſeen : That is to ſay the horned Altar, celebra- 
ted for one of the ſeven Wonders of the World, which 
without the help of Parget, Glue, Soder, Paſt, or any 
other binding is only fram'd of Horns that grew on the 
right-ſide of the Head of the Beaſt. „„ 
Now may the Deity be propitious to one that is 
ſomewhat Muſical, and an Iflander, while mildly I de- 
ride the queſtions which thoſe Scoffers put, wheretfore 
Apollo may not be call'd Triglobus or 
her W the Aullet ſhooter, when we find that 3 
ung Yenus is call d the Muller Protectriæ; for defenue; eie 
hip W which reaſon ſhe is honour'd with bow be came 10 
for W Temples adjoyning to the Sea, and fall into this diſe 
ielr ſacred Rights; and certain it is that ſhe 9wſe , and 10 
Art is diſpleas'd when any Mullet is kilPd. 125 if wy 
al Therefore at Lapris the Prieſts of Nep- is ariddle. * 
nd tare never eat any thing that breeds in — 
ers the Sea; and you know the Mullet isin 
the great Veneration among the Profeſſors of the Eleuſinian 
ind Myſteries ; moreover that the Prieſteſs of Juno at Ar- 
in- yos ahſtains from the ſame Fiſh; and the reaſon is be- 
leſt cauſe the Muliets kill and deſtroy the Sea-hair, which is 
ats. pernicious to Man; and therefore they ſpare thoſe Crea - 
ea, W tures that are kind and beneficial to him. Then again 
re- uwe find among the Greeks, Temples and Altars frequent- 
ill ly dedicated to Diana Dictymna, fo call'd from Dictis 
2n- 2 Net, and Dolphinian Apollo. And that fame place 
th- which Apollo has peculiarly choſen for himſelf, was firſt 
tit W of all inhabited by the Cetians having a Dolphin for their 
el, MW Leader. For the Deity did not ſwim before his Army in 
vi- another ſhape (as the Auythologiſts dream) but ſending a 
as MW Dolphin to direct them ia their courſe, the Dolphin 
brought them to Cirrha. Story alſo tells us, that they who 
ea were ſent to Sinope by Ptolomy Soter to fetch from thence 
ne Serapis and Bacchus, being driven by contrary Winds 
iat MW upon the Coaſt of Malea, having the Pelopenneſus upon 
y their right hands, while they were thus wandring and 
out of their courſe, a Denz appear'd before the * 
3 94 0 
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of the headmoſt Vellel, and as it were, kindly invitin 
them, conducted them into ſafe Harbours and Roads, 
till by his good guidance and leading them, he at length 
brought the whole Fleet to Cyrrha, There, when they 
came to offer the uſual Sacriſices for their ſafe landing, 
they came to underſtand, that of two Statues which 
were in the place, they were to take that of Pluto and 
carry it along with them; but as for that of Proſerpina, 
they were ouly to make It clean and leave it behind. 
Probable it is that the Deity had a kindneſs for the Del- 
phin conlidering bow much he delights in Muſick. For 
which reafon Pindarus likens himſelf to the Dolphin and 
_ confeſſes himſelf to be mov'd in the ſame manner as that 
noble Creature, | e 
Mhh Huites beloved Sound, 
 Excites to play 1 75 
Upon the calm and placid Sea. 


Tho' it is more probable that his Affection to Men js 
more pleaſing to the Deity ; heing the only Creature 
that bears aa Aﬀection to Man, as heis a Man. For 
as for the Land-Animais, ſome kinds there are that 
fly him altog: ter, and the tameſt and moſt gentle 
follow him and arc familiar with him, only for the Be- 
neat and Nonriſnment which they receive from him; 
as the Dog, the Horſe and Elephant. The Swallows, 
by neceſſity conſtrain'd build, in Houſes, ſeeking ſhade 
and ſecurity, but arc no te afraid of Man, than the 
wild Beaſts. Ouly to the Dolphin has Nature be- 
queath'd that excellont Quality fo much tought for by 
the beſt of Philoſophers, to love for no advantage. 

For that having ao nee. at all of Mau, he is a kind friend 
to all Men, and has lent his Aſſiſtance to many. There 
is no van that is ignorant of the famous Story of Arion. 
And you my dear Friend, have ſeaſonably put us in 
mind of Heſiod. a 8 | e 


: Than di dſt nit 57 4 leg al 7951 „e, 
Fbth cenrlucic thy long divine 


5 
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by the Murther came to be known. 
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For When you had ſpoken ſo much in praiſe of the 
Dog, you ſhould not have paſs d by the Dolphin. For it 
was a blind ſtory of the Dog that bark'd and flew with 


violence upon the Murtherers. Tas a more famous 
story, that of the Dolphins, that took the Carkaſs of 


Heſiod thrown into the Nemean Sea, and readily re- 
cciving it from one another, landed it at Rum, where- 


MArtilus the Lesbian writes, that Enalus the Eolian, 


being in Love with the Daughter of Phineas, who by 
the Command of the Oracle of Amphitrite, was caſt 
from the Penthidian Rocks; when he underſtood it, 
threw himſelf alſo into the Sea, but was ſav'd by a 


Dolphin, and carri'd to Lesbos, : | 
But the 'gentleneſs and kindneſs of the Dolphin to- 
wards the Jacean Lad, was ſo extraordinary that it 


might be ſaid to amount even to amorous Love, For 


he play'd and ſwam with him in the day time, ſuffer'd 


| himlelf to be handFd and beſtrid by him; nor did 


he ſwim away with him, but joyfully carri'd him 


which way ſoever the Lad by the motion of his Body 


turn'd him, while the Faſeans flock'd from all parts to 
the ſhoar to behold the fight. At length tlie Lad be- 
ing thrown from the Dolphins back by a terrible 
ſhower of Rain and Hail, was drown'd. Which the 
Dolphin | perceiving, took up the dead Youth, and 


_ threw himſelf upon the Land together with the body, 
from which he never ſtirr*d till he dy'd out of his own 
Element; deeming it but juſt to partake of that end 


of which he ſeem'd to have been the occaſion to hig 
Friend and Play-fellow. Nor can the 7aſeans forget 


the Accident, but keep it ſtill in remembrance by the 


ſtamp upon their Coin, which is a Lad upon a Dol- 
phins back. And from hence it was that the fabulous 
Stories of Ceranus gain'd Credit. on oe Ty 22 oe 
He was a Parian by Birth, who reſiding at Byzantium, 
at what time a draught of Dolphins caught in a Net, 
were expos'd to Sale, and in danger of Slaughter, 
bought them up all, and put them into the Sea again. 
It happen'd not long after that Ceran took a Voyage 
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in a Vellel of fifty Oars, carrying; as the Story goes, 
ſeveral Pirates. But between Naxus and the Bay of 
Paros he ſuffer'd Shipwrack ; and when all the reſt were 
drown'd, he alone was taken up by a Dolphin that ha- 
ſten'd to his Succor, and carri'd to Sycynthos, and ſet a 
fhore near the Cave, which to this day bears the Name 
of Coerancim. Upon which Archilochus is ſaid to have 
made theſe Lines, „„ 1 


Of fifry Men, Great Neptune, gently grown, 
Left Courteous Cæranus alive for one. 


Some years after Cæranus dying, his Relations burat his 
Body near the Sea ſide; at what time ſeveral Dolphins 
appear'd near the ſhoar, as if they had come to his Fu- 
neral; nor would they ſtir *till the Funeral was over. 
Moreover Steſichorus writes that Ulyſſes bore a Dolphin 
painted upon his Shield; and for what reaſon, the Za- 
eynthian Records tell us, as Citheus teſtifies ; for they 
tay that Telemaclus when he was but a Boy falling into 
the Sea was ſav'd by the Dolphins that took him up and 
ſet him a ſhoar. And therefore he made uſe of a Dolphin 
for the Impreſſion of his Seal, and the Ornament of his 
Shield. But having promis'd before that I would pro- 
duce no fabulous Stories; and yet being carry'd I know 
not how, to diſcourſe beyond probability of Dolphins, 
by this repetition of the Stories of Cæranus and Ulyſſes, 
| wi! do Juſtice upon my felf, by concluding here. 
Alriftoti mus. Now Gentlemen, it lies on your part 
that are Judges, to pronounce Sentence.  _ 
 $:ares, Aſſuredly then, for our parts, we ſhall give the 
lame judgment in chis, as Sophocles did in another Caſe; 
Diſcourſe upon diſcordiug Arguments, 
In then determin'd beſt, when what was ſaid 
Is ally weign'd and ſtated on both ſides, 
For thus comparing what you have both diſcours'd one 
againſt another, it will be found that ye have acquitted 
Jour ſelves on both ſides like true Champions againſt 


thoſe that wonl4 deprive Brute Animals of Senſe and 
Underſtanding, SPENT. 


That 


5 lead a miſerable and ignominious Life. 
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Ulyſſes, Circe, Gryllus. 
Tranſlated from the Greek by Sir A. 1. 


LL theſe things, Circe, I believe that I have learnt 
4 A and well remember. But 1 would willingly ask 
| thee, whether thou haſt any Grecians here, which being 
Men thou haſt transform'd into Wolves and Lions. 
 Circe. Very many, deareſt Ubyſſee, but wherefore do 
you ask the Queſtion ? 

Dlyſ. Becauſe in good truth, I am of Opinion, 1 
| ſhould gain a High Reputation among the Greeks, if by 
thy favour | could reſtore theſe Men to humane ſhape 
again, and not ſuffer them through any negligence of 
mine to wax old in the Bodies of Beaſts, where they 


Circe. Surely this Man, fool as he is, believes it re- 
quiſite that his Ambition ſhould be unfortunate not 
only to his e but to thoſe that . belong 7 
to mn, | 
Vu. Thou art now jumbling and mixing another 
villanous Potion of twittle twattle, and would'ſt plainly 
turn me into a Beaſt too, if thou could'ſt make me be- 
lieve that it were a misfortune to be transform'd from a 
Beaſt to a Man. 

Ciree, What haſt thou 1 thy ſelf better than a 
| Beaſt, who forſaking an immortal Life, free from the 
Miſeries of Old Age, with me, art making ſuch haſte _ 
through a thouſand threataing Calamities to a Mortal, 
and as I may fay, old Wife, purſuing an empty Good | 
and a Shadow inſtead of real Truth, and all this, 
thinking to be more conſpicuous and tamous than 
thou art, 
Dh. Well Ciree, let it be as thou feſt; for why 
ſhould we bealways contending about the ſame thing? 
However, « do me the favour to reſtore theſe Men, and 
give em into my Cuſtody. 


Gree. 
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Circe. By Hecare not ſo faſt neither; theſe are no 
ordinary Fellows; but ask 'em firſt, whether they are 


willing. If they refuſe, do you, being ſuch an Eloquent 


Gentleman, diſconrſe dem and perſuade em; it you 
cannot perſuade 'em, being too hard for ye at your 
own Weapon, then let it ſuffice ye that you have ill 


_ conſulted your own and the good of your Friends. 


. Bleſſed Woman wherefore doſt thou mock me 
thus? for how can they either talk or hear reaſon ; 
ſo long as they are Aſſes, Hogs and Lions? my 
|  Circe. Be of good comfort moſt ambitious of Men; 

I will ſo order the buſineſs, that they ſhall both under- 


| ſtand and diſcourſe; or rather, let one ſuffice to hear 


and return anfwers inſtead of all the reft : Look ye, 


here's one at hand; pray talk to him. 


D/. Prethee, Circe, by what Name ſhall we call 


kim ? Who is this fellow of all the Men in the 


„„ // _ 
Circe. What's this to the purpoſe? Call him Gryllus 
if you pleaſe; and for my part, I'll leave ye together 
that you may not ſuſpect him for ſpeaking contrary to 
his mind to pleaſe me. es 
Sry. Save ye, Mr. Dh. | 
Th And you toe, by Jove, Mr. Grytus. . 
SH. What ist your Worſhip would have with me? 
Dh, I knowing you were all born Meg, pity the 


Condition ye are now in; and I pity ye the more, for 
that being Greeks ye are fallen under this misfortune; 
and therefore 1 made it my rcquelt to Circe, that ſhe. 


would reſtore ye again to your former ſhape, as many 
ff you as were delirous, to the end ye might return 


home again with vs. „ 
Gryl. Hold Mr. Ulyſſes, not a word more of this I 


beſecch your Worſhip. For we all contemn thee, as 
one that none but tools call cunning, and as vainly 
vauntſt thy ſelf to be wiſer than other Men, and yet 


art afraid of being chang'd from worſe to better; like 


 Ehildren that are frighten'd at Phyſicians Doſes, and 


hate going to School, although the Medicines and the 


Precepts, of diſesgd and tcols, make them healthy and 


learn'd ; 


* : 
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learn'd ; juſt as thou refuſeſt to be transform'd out of 
one thing into another; and now thy bones rattle in 
thy skin for dread of living with Circe, leaſt ſhe ſhould, 
transform the into a Hog or a Wolf; and would'ſt per- 
ſwade us living in plenty of all Enjoyments not only to 
forſake theſeBleſſings,but to abandon her, that has ſo well 
provided for vs, to fail along with thee, and to become 
Mea again, the moſt miſcrable of all Creatures. 
Diyſ. In my Opinion, Gryllus, this ſame wicked Cup 
has not only depriv'd thee of thy ſhape, but of thy ſenſe 
and reaſon too; or elſe thou art got drunk with thoſe 
Opinions which are every where exploded as naſty y 
villanous; unleſs tome voluptuous pleaſure of cuſtosg 
and habit has betwitch'd thee to this Body. 
Gry. Neither of theſe, O King of the Cepballeni an 
But if thou art come hither to diſpute, and not to rail 
and ſwagger, we ſhall ſoon convince thee, havingExpe- 
rience of both manners of living, that our way is to be 
preferr'd before that which thou ſo much applaudeſt. 
Ulyſ. Nay then go on; ble liſten with both Ears to 
heir 88 
GBryll. Have at ye then, Sir; but it behoves us to begin 
firſt with thoſe Vertues which you ſo preſumptuouſſy 
aſſume to your ſelves, and for which you ſo highly ad- 
vance your ſelves before the Beaſts, ſuch as Juſtice, 
Prudence, Fortitude, &c. Now anſwer me, thou the 
wiſeſt among Mortals? For I have heard the telling a 
_ ſtory to Giree of the Territory of the Cyclops, that being 
neither plough'd nor planted by any Perſon, it is ſo 
fertile and generouſly productive, that it bears all ſorts 
of Fruits and Herbs ſpontaneouſly. Now which do 
you prefer, this: V EE. 
own Goat feeding ſtony * Ithaca, * Val. di Compare 


which being cultivated with great x 
labour and hardſhip, yet little as it is, and barren, ſcarce 
_ anſwers the Expectations of the Husband-men ? Now 
take it not a mils that I forewarn ye leſt your Love to 
your Country ſway ye to gire an anſwer contrary to 


Truth. 3s 
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 Ulyf. No, no, I will not lye for the matter; I muſt 
confeſs I Love and Honour my own Country more; 
but I applaud and admire theirs far beyond it. 

_ Gryll. Hence we muſt conclude that it is ſo as the wi- 
ſeſt of Men has affirm'd; that there are ſome things to 
beprais'd and approv'd, others to be preferr'd by choice 
and affection. And I ſuppoſe you believe the ſame con- 
cerning the Soul. For the ſame reaſons holds in refer- 
ence to the Soul as to the ground; that ſuch a Soul ſhould 
be the belt, that produces Vertue like ſpontaneous Fruit, 


without Labour and Toy. 


Uly/. Grant all this. JJ 
6H. Then you confeſs that the Souls of Beaſts are 


the more perfect, and more fertilly eudu'd for the Pro- 


duction of Vertue; ſeeing that without any Command 
or Document, it produces. and increaſes that Vertue which 
is requiſite for every one. %%% ne.” 

_ Ulyf. Prithee Gryllus don't rave, but tell me what 
thoſe Vertues are that Beaſts partake of ? TE 
_ Gyy!. Rather what Vertuss do they not partake of 


in a higher degree than the wiſeſt of Men? Look up- 
on Fortitude in the firſt place, of which you vaunt and 
brag to have ſuch a terrible ſhare, and are not aſham'd 


of the magnificent Titles of Viyſſes the Bold, and City- 
Stormer, when indeed like a pitiful Knave, as thou art, 
thou doſt only circumvent by Tricks and Artifices Men 
that only underſtand the ſimple and generous way of 
making War, ignorant altogether of Fraud and 

Faith-breaking, and by that means cover'ſt thy deceit 

with the name of Vertue which never admits of any 
ſuch Coney-catching Devices. But you obſerve the 
Combats and Warfare of Beaſts as well one againſt a- 


nother as againſt your ſelves, how free from Craft 


and Deceit they are, and how with an open and naked 


Courage they defend themſelves by meer ſtrength of Bo- 


dy ; and how neither afraid of the Law that calls them 
forth to Battle, nor the ſevere Edits againſt Deſer- 
rors,, but only out of ſcorn to be overcome, they fight 
with obſtinacy to the laſt for Conqueſt and ViRory. 
For they are not vanquiſh'd when their Bodies are 

| | | worked, 


the Sicyonian as a bribe todiſcharge him from going to 
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worſted, neither does deſpair cowardize them, but 
they dye upon the ſpot : And you ſhall ſee many times 
that the ſtrength of many, while expiring, being re- 
tird and crowded together in ſome part of the body, 


ſtill makes reſiſtance againſt the Victor, and pants 
and fumes till at length it fails likeextinguiſh'd Fire that 


goes out for want of Fuel. But there is no crying for 
Quarter, no begging of Mzrcy, no acknowledgment 
of being beaten ; nor will the Lyon be a ſlave to the 


Lyon, nor the Horſe to the Horſe, as one Man is a 
Nave to another, willingly and patiently embracing Ser- 
vitude, the effect of fear and cowardice. On the other 
fide, ſuch Beaſts as Men by Nets and treacherous Snares 


get into their Power, if fully grown, they rather chooſe 
to dye then ſerve, refuſing Nouriſhment and ſuffering 


_ extremity of Drought. But as for their young Ones 
_ tractable and ſupple by reaſon of their Age, 
and fe 

provide for them, their inbred flerceneſs languiſhing 
through the taſte of preternatural Delights, they ſuffer 
that which is call'd Domeſtication, which IS only an 


d with the deceitful mixtures and food that Men 


Effeminating of their natural fury. Whence it is ap- 
parent that Beaſts are naturally inclin'd to be couragi- 


ous and daring, but that the martial confidence of Men 


is preternatural. Which, moſt noble Ulyſſes, yon may 
chiefly obſerve from hence ; for that in Beaſts, Nature 
keeps an equal ballance of Strength; ſo that the Female 


being but little inferior to the Male, undergoes all 
necellary toils, and fights in defence of her young 


Ones. And thus you hear ofa certain Cromyonan Sow, 
which tho* a Female, held Theſeus tack, and found him 
work ſufficient. Neither had the Wiſdom of that 
ſame Female Sphinx that peſter'd Phycium with her 
Riddles and Enigma avail'd her, had ſhe not far excelld 


the Cadmæans in Strength and Fortitude. Not far 


from whence the Telmeſian Fox had his Den, a great 
propound er of Queſtions alſo; not to omit the Fe- 
male Serpent that fought with Apollo for his Oracle at 
Delphos. Your King alſo took the Mare «Arha from 


the 
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the Wars, to ſhew how much he eſteem'd a valiant 
and generous Mare abo're a timorous Coward. You 
your ſelf have alſo ſeen Female Panthers and Lioneſſes 

little Interior to the Males in Stiength and Courage; 
when your own Wife, tho a Lacedemonian, when you 
were hectoring and bluſtering abroad, ſate at home in 
the Chimney-Corner, not daring to encounter the Swal- 
lows that plagu'd both her and her Family. Whence it 
is apparent that Fortitnde is not natural to Men, for then 
the Women would partake of it. So that the Fortitude 
which you exerciſe is only conſtrain'd by Law, not natu- 
ral and voluntary, but ſubſervient to the manners of the 
Place, and enllav'd to reproach za thing made up only of 


glorions Words and adventitious Opinion. And you 
- undergo labour, and throw your ſelt1nto danger, not 
cu of real Valour and Boldneſs, but hecauſe ye are 


orc afraid of the other. Thete-ore as among thy own 
Companions, he that firſt makes haſte to ſnatch up the 
lizhtOar, doe it not becanſe he coatemns it, but becauſe 
he is loth to be troubl'd with the more heavy, ſo that 


| he endares 1 blow to avoid a wound, and defends him- 
ſelf againſt an Enemy to preſerve himſelf from Wounds 
and Death, doe, it not out of daring courage againſt 
the one, but out of fear of the other, Thus your Forti- 


tude is only a prudent fear; and your Courage, a know- 


ing Timidity, which underſtandingly does one thing 


to avoide another. In ſhort, it you believe your ſelves 


ſuperior to the Beaſts in Fortitude, why do your 
Poets call thoſe that behave themſelves moſt valian- 
tly againſt their Enemies W olf-breaſted, Lyon-hearted, 
and compare them to \Wild-doars? But never calld 


Strength of a Wild-boar to that of a Man. But as 


they call the ſwift Wind feored,and the beautiful Godlile- 


form'd, hy perbolizing in their Similies; ſo when they 
*extol the Gallantry of the ſtout 1a Battle, they de- 
rive their Compariſons from the Superior in Bravery, 
The reaſon is becauſe Courage is as it were the tincture 
and edge of Fortitude; which the Beaſts make uſe of 
unmix'd in their Combats, hut in you being mix'd with 
1 8 955 Reaſon, 
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Reaſon, like Wine diluted with Water, it gives way 
to danger, and loſes the opportunity. And ſome of 
zou there are who deny that Courage 1s requiſite in 
Butle, and therefore laying it aſide, make uſe of ſober 
Reaſon 3 which they do well for their preſervation, but 
are ſhamefully beſide the Cuſhion, in point of Strength 
and Revenge. How abſurd therefore is it for you to 


complain of Nature, becauſe ſhe did not furniſh your 


Bodies with Goades and Teeth, and crooked Claws, to 
defend your ſelves, when at the ſame time you would 
diſarm the Soul of her natural Weapons? . 

Ulyſ. In good truth, Cryllus, you are grown, in my 
conceit, a notable Sophiſter, to diſcourſe at this rate 


out of a Hogs ſnont, and yet to handle your Argu- 
ment ſo ſtrenuouſly. But why have you not all this 
while ſpoke a word of Temperance. | 


_ Gryll. Becauſe I thought yon would have contra» 
dicted firſt, what I have already ſaid. But you are in 
haſte to hear what | have to ſay concerning Tempe- 


rance, becauſe that being the Husband of a moſt tem- 


perate and chaſte Wife, you believe you have ſet us an 
Example of Temperance by abſtaining from Circe's 
Embraces ; and yet in this you differ nothing from all 


the Beaſts, for neither do they deſite to approach their 
Superiors ; but purſue their Pleaſures and Amours a- 


mong thoſe of their own Tribe. 
No wonder is it then, if like the Mendeſian Goat in 

Egypt, which is reported to have been ſhut up with ſe- 

veral, and thoſe moſt beautiful Women, yet never of- 


ter'd copulation with them; but when he was at liberty, 
with a luſtful fury flew upon the ſhe Goats; fo thou, 


tho a Man addicted greatly to Veneral Pleaſures, yet 
being a Man, haſt no deſire to ſleep with a Goddeſs. 


And for the chaſtity of thy Penelope, the ten thouſand 
Rooks and Daws that chatter it abroad, do but make 


it ridiculous,and expoſe it to Contempt; there being not 
one of thoſe Birds, but if ſhe looſes her Mate, con- 
tinues a Widow, not for a ſmall time, nor for nine 
Ages of Men; ſo that there is not one of thoſe Female 
Rooks that does not ſurpaſs in chaſtity thy fair Penelope 


above nine times. P But 


| ſhallobſerve a certain order in my Diſcourſe, firſt gi. 


little of ruining all your natural deſires with their num- 
ber, like a multitude of Foreigners. out-numbring the 


But the Beaſts having their Souls unmix'd, and not to 


gian or 3 Carian, whether more meanly deſcended | 
then Dolo, or more miſerable then Priamus. From 


ſings of my Lite, with which abounded, believing that 
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But becauſe thou believeſt me to be a Sophilter, 1 


v:ng thee the Definition of Chaſtity, and then dividing 
Deſite according to the ſeveral kinds of it. Chaſtity 
then 15 the contracting and well governing our deſires, 
pruning off thoſe that are ſuperfluous and incroaching 
upon our Wills, and ruling thoſe that are neceſſary by 
the Staudards of Seaſon and Moderation. Now in 


deſires you obſerve a vaſt number of Diſtinctions; as 


it is both natural and neceſſary to drink. But as for 


Venereal Deſires, which derive their Originals from 


Nature; there is a time when they may be refrain'd 


without any inconvenience : Theſe are therefore calld 


Phyſical and not natural. But there is another ſort 
which are neither natural, nor neceſſary, but infus'd 
from withont by vain Opinion through the miſtake of 
right and true; and theſe are they that want but very 


Natives, and expelling them from their Habitations. 


be overcome by theſe Adventitious Paſſions; and li- 


ving Lives as diſtant from vain Opinion as from the Sea, 


are inferior to you in living elegantly and ſuperfluouſly 
but tney are extreamly wary in the preſervatian 


of their Chaſtity, and the right Government of their 
Deſires, as being neither troubPd with many, nor thoſe 
Foreign to their Natures : and therefore formerly J 


was no leſs ſmitten with the Gliſter of Gold then thou 
art now, as believing nothing elſe that a Man could 


_ poſſeſs to be comparable to it. Silver alſo and Ivo- 
ry inveagl'd me with the ſame deſires ; and he that en- 


joy'd theſe things in the greateſt meaſure ſeem'd to be a 
Man molt happy and belov'd of God, whether a Phry- 


thence forward being altogether ſway'd by my deſires, 
I reaped no other pleaſure nor delight in any other Bleſ- 


1 wanted ſtill, and miſt my (hare of thoſe that wy 
the 
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» the chiefeſt and the greateſt. Therefore 1 remember) 
2 when I beheld thee in Crecr, at ſome Solemnity, moſt 
ng pompouſly attired, I neither envy'd thy Wildom, nor 
Ity thy Vertue, but the extraordinary fineneſs and exqui- 
> fitc WorKmanſhip of thy Tunic, and the glyſtering of thy 
15 Purple upper Garment, and the Beauty of the Orna- 
7 ments that ſtrook me with admiration : and the Gol- 

8 den Claſp, me thought, was a pritty Toy that had 
- iomething of extraordinaryGraving in it; and bewitch'd 

* with theſe Bauhles I follow'd thee as the Women 
1 did. But now being altogether eſtrang'd from thoſe 
ö 4 vain Opinions, and having my underſtanding purify'd, 
[ tread both Gold and Silver under my feeet as I do 
+ the common Stones; nor did I ever ſleep more ſound- 

f ly upon thy Carpets and Tapeſtries, then now I do, 

q rowl'd over head and ears in the deep and ſoft Mud. 
* None of thoſe adventitious deſires reſide in our Souls; 
5 hut for the moſt part our manner of living is accuſtom'd 
1 to neceſſary Pleaſures and Deſires; and as for thoſe 


pleaſures which are not neceſſary, but only natural, we 


make {ach a uſe of them as is neither without order nor 
moderation. And therefore let us conſider theſe in 


3 LEY of 
The Pleaſure then, that affects the Senſe of Smelling 
with ſweet Odors and fragant Exhalations, befides that 


it has ſomething in it, which is pure in it ſelf, and as it 
were beſtow'd upon us gratis, contributes alſo in ſome 
meaſure to the diſtinction of nouriſhment. For the 


Tongue is ſaid to be the Judge of ſweet, ſowre and 
tart, when the ſeveral juyces intermix'd with the 
diſtinguiſhing taſte, undergo a kind of ſeparation. But 
our ſmell, before the taſte, becoming ſenſible of the ver- 
tue and qualities of every one, and being more accurate 
than the Taſters attending upon Princes, admits what is 


familiar to Nature, and expels whatever is diſagreea- 
ble to it: Neither will it ſuffer it to touch or moleſt 


the taſte, but accuſes and declares the offenſiveneſs of 
the thing ſmelt, before it do any harm. As to other 
things, they breed no diſturbance to it, conſtraining ye 


for the ſake of the ſweet Scents of Cinnamon, Nard , 
| Cephalie 
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Cephalick Herbs and Aromatick Reed, to ſeek out for 
things diſſimilar, and jumble them together with a 


kind of Apothecaries or Perfumers Art, and at vaſt ex- 
pence to purchaſe an unmanly and effeninatg delight, 
for nothing profitable or uſeful. Now being ſuch, 


this ſenſe of ſmelling has not only corrupted all the Fe- 
male Sex, but the greateſt part of Men, inſomuch that 


they care not to converſe with their own Wives, un- 


leſs Perfum'd with precious Oyntnients, and Odorife- 
rous compoſitions, Whereas Sows, ſhe-Goats, and o- 


ther Females, attract the Boars, he-Goats, and the 
Males of their own kind, by their own proper Scents; 
and the ſmell of the pure Dew, the Meadows and 
Graſs, incites them to copulation out of common af- 


fection; the Females, without the Coineſſes of Wo- 
men, or the practice of little Frauds and Faſcinations, 
to inflame the luſt of their Mates ; nor are the Males, 

with amorous rage and frenzy ſtimulated, enforc'd to 
purchaſe the AQ of Generation with expenſive hire or 
lervile Aſſiduity, enjoying their ſeaſonable Amours 
without deceit or purchaſe of the ſatisfaction of their 
Venery; which at ſuch a time of the Vear, like the 
Buds of Plants, awaking their deſire, is preſently quench'd 


again, neither the Female admitting the Male, nor the 
Male attempting the Female after Conception. And 


thus Pleaſure has but a ſmall and ſlender eſteem among 


us. So that even to this very day, we Beaſts were never 
_ tainted yet with coupling Male with Male, and Fe- 
male with Female. Of which nevertheleſs there are 


many Exampies to be produc'd among the greateſt and 
moſt celebrated Perſons : For I paſs by thoſe not worth 
remembrance. 1 VH... 
Azamemnen hunted all Beoria in purſuit of Argynus, 
who fled his Embraces, and atter he had falſly accus'd 


the Sea and Winds, flung himſelf bravely no leſs brave 
into the Lake Copazs, to quench his Love, and free him- 
elt from the Ardor of his Luſt. : 


Hercules in like manner purſuing his beardleſs Friend, 


_ forſook his cheiceſt Aſſociates, and betray'd the Fleet. 


In 
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ln the Supping Room belonging to Apollo, Sirnam'd 
Ptous, one of your Countrey-men unknown, wrote this 
Inſcription, Achilles the fair; when Achilles at that time 
had a Son: And I hear the Inſcription is ſtill remaining. 
Yet if a Cock tread a Cock, in the abſence of the Hen, 
he is burnt alive, upon the ſignification of the South- 


ſayer that it portends ſome fatal calamity, Which 


is a Plain confeſſion in Men themſelves, that the Beaſts 
excel them in chaſtity, and that force is not to be 

put upon Nature for the ſake of Pleaſure. But your 
incontinence 1s ſuch, that Nature, though ſhe have the 
Law to aſſiſt her, is not able to keep it within Bounds ; 
inſomuch that like a rapid inundation,thoſe inordinate 
deſires overwhelm Nature with continual violence, 

trouble and confuſion. For Men have copulated with 
ſhe-Goats, Sows and Mares: And Women have run 


Mad after Male Beaſts: And from ſuch Copulations 


ſprang the Minotaurs and Silvans, and as I am apt to 
believe, the Sphinxes and Centarrs. Tis true, that ſome- 
times conſtrain'd by hunger, a Dog or a Bird has fed 
upon humane Fleſh ; but never yet did any Beaſt at- 


_ tempt to couple with humane Kind. But Men conſtrain 


and force the Beaſts to theſe and many other unlawful 
Pleaſures. 1 5 . 
Nov being thus wicked and incontinent, in refere nc 

to the aforeſaid luſtful deſires, it is no leſs eaſie to be, 


prov'd, that Men are more intemperate then Beaſts 
even in thoſe things which are neceſſary ; that is to ſay, 
in eating and drinking; the pleaſure of which we al- 


ways enjoy with ſome benefit to our ſelves: But you 
purſuing the pleaſures of eating and drinking beyond 


the ſatisfaction of Nature, are puniſh'd with many and 


tedious Diſeaſes, which ariſing ſrom the ſingle Fountain 


of ſuperfluous gormandizing, fill your Bodies with all 
manner of wind and vapors not eaſie for purgation to 
_ expel. In the firſt place, all ſorts of beaſts, according to 


their kind, feed upon one ſort of food, which is pro- 
per to their Natures ; ſome upon Graſs, ſome upon 
Roots, and others upon Fruits. They that feed upon 


_ Fleſh never mind any other ſort of Food, Neither do 


15 they 
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they rob the weaker Animals of their Nouriſhment : 
But the Lion ſuffers the Harr, the Wolf permits the 
Sheep to feed upon what Nature has provided for 
them. But Man, ſuch is his voracity, falls upon all, to 
ſatisſie the pleaſures of his Appetite, tries all things 


taſtes all things. And as if he were yet to ſeek what was 

the moſt proper Diet and moſt agreeable to his Na- 7 

ture, among all the Creatures is the only Al, devourer. 10 

And firſt he makes uſe of Fleſh, not for want, as 5 

5 | e W 

having the liberty to take his choice of Herbs and de 

Fruits, the plently of which is inexhauſtible; but out 0 

i of luxury, and being cloi'd with neceſſaries, ſeeks after th 
5 Inconvenient and impure Diet, purchas'd by the ſlaugh- W :r 
# ter of living Creatures; by that means, ſhewing himſelt tn 
f more cruel than the moſt ſavage of Wild Beaſts. For hs 
ls Blood, Murther and Fleſh, are proper to nouriſh the th 
N Kite, the Wolf and Dragon, but to Men they are de- 0 
. licious viands. Then making uſe of all, he does not n. 
0 do like the Beaſts, which abſtain from moſt Creatures, b 
5 and only are at enmity with a few, and that only 6 
0 compel'd by the neceſſities of hunger; but neither i 
i Fowi, . Or kim, tor any thing that lives upon the 5 
90 Land eſcape your I es, though they bear the Epi- . 
is thites uf Humane and H. ſpray'e, et it be ſo: That no- 0 
9 thing will ſerve ye but to deπe² n whatever comes If 
6 near ye to pamper and indulge yeur voracious Appe- W. 


Lites Yet where's the benefit and pleaſure of your per- 
petual gormandizing, conſidering how yon are forc'd 
to toyl and labour for unprofitable experience? But ſuch 
1: the prudence of the Beaſts, as not to admit of any vain 
and unproatable Arts: And as for thofe that are neceſ- 
tary, t ey do not acquire them, as being introduc'd by 
others, or taught tor reward; neither do they make 
it their ſtudy to ſoder and faſteu one contemplatian to 
another, bur they are ſupplid by their own Prudence 

with ſuch as are true born and genuine. ?Tis true, 
we hear the Egyptiaus are generally Phyſicians. But 
the Beaſts are wot only every one of them notionally 


þ eudud with Knowledge aud Art which way to cure 
0 themſelves, but alid to procure their Food, and re- 
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pair their ſtrength ; to catch their prey by flight and 
cunning, to guard themſelves from danger; neither 
are ſome of them ignorant how to teach the Science 
of Muſic ſo far as is convenient for Them. For from whom 
did we learn to run to the Rivers when we are Sick, to 


ſearch for Crey-fiſh but from the Hogs ? Who taught the 


Tortoiſes, when they have eaten Vipers, to Phylick 
themſelves with Baſil? Who taught the Creran Goats, 


when ſhot with Arrows that ſtick in their Bodies, to 
betake themſelves to Dittany ? Which they have no 
{ooner eaten, but the Heads of the Darts tall out of 
the Wound. Now if you ſay that Nature is the School- 
Miſtreſs that teaches them theſe things,you acknowledge 


the prudence of Beaſts to be deriv'd for the chiefeſt 


and wiſeſt Original of Underſtanding. Which if you 
| think not proper to call reaſon and wiſdom, *tis time 
for ye to find out a more glorious and honourable 

name for it; as indeed by its effects it ſhews it ſelf, to 
be greater and more wonderful in power: Not illiterate, 
or without Education, but inſtructed by its ſelf, and 


wanting nothing from without; not weak and im- 


perfect, but through the vigor and perfection of its 
natural Vertue, ſupporting and cheriſhing that natural 
contribution of underſtanding which others attain to by 
[Inſtruction and Education. So that whatever Men 
acquire and contemplate in the midſt of their luxury 


and wantonneſs, thoſe things our underſtanding attains 


to, through the excellency of our apprehenſions, even 
contrary to the Nature of the Body. For not to ſpeak. 


of Whelps that learn to draw dry Foot, and Colts that 
will Practice Figure Dances, there are Crows that will 


ſpeak, and Dogs that will leap through Hoops as they 
turn round. You ſhall alſo ſee Horſes and Bulls upon 


the Theatres lie down, dance, ſtop and move their 
Bodies after ſuch a manner as would puzzle even Men 
to perform the ſame things ; which though they are 
of little uſe, yet being learn'd and remember'd by Feaſts, 
s a great Argument of their Docility. 


It you doubt whether we learn Arts; he convinces 


you that we teach them. For Patridges teach their 


— __. Young. 
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the Neſt, and bred up by Hand in Cages, ſing worſe, 
as being depriv'd of their Inſtructors before their time. 


by idle Arguments of the Sophiſters, to believe that all o- 
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form ye alſo that Sheep and Aſſes are rational Creature? 


Young Ones to hide themſelves by lying upon their 
Backs juſt before a clod of Earth, toeſcape the purſuit 
of the Fowlets. And you ſhall obſerve the Old Stork; 
when their Young Odes firſt begin to take Wing, 
what care they take to inſtruct them upon the Tops cf 
Houſes. Nightiagales alſo teach their Young Ones to 
Sing: Inſomuch that Nightingales taken Young ont of 


So that after ] had been a while transform'd into this 
ſnape, I admir'd at my ſelf,that I was ſo eaſily perſwaded 


therCreatures were vcid of ſenſe and reaſon except Man, 
Ulyſſes. Why then, CHa, ges your Tranſmutation in. 


 Gryllus. From theſe very Creatures, moſt worthy and 
beſt of Men, OH the Nature of Beaſts is chiefly to 
be diſcern'd to be as it is, neither void. of Reaſon nor 
Underſtanding. For as one Tree is neither more or leſ; 


without a Soul, but are altogether in the ſame condition 


of Inſeaſihility (for there is no Tree that is endu'd witha 
Soul.) So neither would one Animal ſeem to be more 
flaw to underſtand, or moe indocible than another, if al 
did not partake of Reaſon and Underſtaudiug,tho? ſome 


ina leſs, ſome in a greater meaſure. For you muſt con- 
ſider that the ſtupidity and flothfulneſs of ſome, is an 
Argument of the quickneſs and ſubrilty of others, which 


eafily appears when you compare a Fox, a Wolf, or a 
Bec, with a Sheepor As: As it thou ſhouldeſt compare 


thy ſelf to Polyphemus, or thy Grand-tather Autolychus 
with that ſame Glaucus the Corinthi an, mentioned in Ho- 


mer. For I do not believe there is that difference be- 
tween Be ſt and Beaſt, in point of Reaſon, and Under- 
ſtanding,and Memory, as between Man and Man, 
| Uiyſſes. Have a care, Gy Aus, tis a dangerous thing toal- 
low them Reaſon,that have no knowledge of a Deity. 

" Cryllus. Muſt we then deny thy ſelf, moſt noble 


Ulyſſes, to be ſo wile and full of Stratagems as thou art 
eſteem'd to be, becauſe begot by Schu that got the 


ſtart af thy Father upon the Wedding day 2 #*% 


of 
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Of the Face, appearing within the Orb of the 7 

. | Moon. | i 

Tranſlated out of the Greek by A. G. Gent. i 

The Beginning of this Diſcourſe is loſt. 4 

TJ Heſe things then, ſaid S/. For it agrees with my 155 

I Story, and is taken thence, But I ſhould firſt 
willingly ask, what need there is of making ſuch a Pre- 4 

amble againſt theſe Opinions, which are at hand, and in 1 
every Man's Mouth, concerning the Face, that is ſeen 
within the Orb of the Moon. Why ſhould we not, ſaid I, by 
being, by the Difficulty there is in theſe Diſcourſes, ford 

upon thoſe ? For as they, who have long lain lingring 

under chronical Diſeaſes, after they have been worn 

out and tir'd with experimenting all ordinary Reme- 1 i 

dies, and the vſual Rules of Living and Diet; have "ih 

at laſt Recourſe to Luſtrations and Purifications, to i 
Charms and Amulets faſtned about the Neck, and to the 1: 
Interpretation of Dreams, ſo in ſuch obſcure, and ab- 

ſtruſe Queſtions and Speculations, when the common, 1 
apparent, and ordinary Reaſons are not ſatisfactory, 1 

there 1s a neceſſity of trying ſuch as are more extrava= Ml 

gant, and of not contemning, but enchanting our be. 

ſelves, as one may ſay, with the Diſcourſes of the Anti- be, 

_ ents, and endeavouring always to find out the Truth. Ml 

For you ſee at the very firſt bluſh, how impertinent (8 

his Opinion is, who faid, that the Form, appearing in 250 

the Moon, is an accident of our Sight, by its weakneſs 1 

giving way to her brightneſs, which we call the dazling 200 

of our Eyes ; for he perceives not, that this ſhould ra- bl 

ther befal our Looking againſt the Sun, whoſe Luſtre 1 
al- is more reſplendent, and his Rays more quick and - k 
= piercing, as Empedocles alſo in a certain Paſſage of his, 
ble has not unpleaſantly noted the difference of theſe two *- G 
rt Planets, ſaying: eo WE we = 


51 
i 
1's 
ih 
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1 
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*Inſtead 
of Aauyz, 
 Iread 1- 


Add et, d 
Name gi. 


ven to the 
Moon by 


Empedocles 
and here 
by Plu- 
tareb de- 


duc'd from 


The ſharp- ray d Sun, and gentiy ſhinining Moon 


For thus does he call her, alluring, fa- 
vorable and harmleſs Light. No leſs ab- 
ſurd appears the Reaſon, he afterwards 
gives, why dull and weak Fyes diſcern no 


i difference of Form in the Moon, her Orb 


appearing to them plain and ſmooth ; 
whereas thoſe, whoſe Sight is more acute 
aad penetrating, better deſcry the Linea- 


ments, and more peifctely obſerve the Im- 
'  propitious, Preſſions of a Face, and more evidently 
or favora- diſtinguiſn its different Parts. For it ſhould, 
ble. in my Opinion, be quite contrary, if this 

were a Fancy, cius 'd by the weakneſs ot 
the vanquifh'd Sight; ſo that where the Patients Eye is 
weaker, the Appearance would be more exprels and e- 
vident. Moreover, the Inequality every way confutes 


IAQE95, 


and confus'd Shadow ; but the Poet Ageſia anax not un- 
elegantly deſcribes it, faying. 


id With fhining Fire, it circled does appear, 
And in the midſt is ſeen the Viſage clear. 
Of young Maid, whoſe Eyes more gay than blew, 
Her Brow and Checks a bluſhing Red do ſhew. 


For indeed dark and ſhady things, encompaſs'd with _ 
others, that are bright and ſhining, fink underneath 
and reciprocal] y riſe again, being repell'd by them? 
and, in a word, they are ſo interlac'd one within ano- 
ther, that they repreſent the Figure of a Face painted, 
to the Lite; and there ſeems to have been great pro- 
bability in that, which was {ſpoken againſt Clearchus by 
Ariſtotle, who appears not inconveniently to be call'd 
yours. For this Ariſtotle of yours was intimately ac- 
quainted with the ancient one, althongh he Preverted 
many of the Peripetatic Doctrines. 

Then Apollon:des taking up the Diſcourſe, and asking, 
what that Opinion of Clearchus was ? It would mote, 
laid I, beſeem any Mans than you, to be ignorant of 

this 
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this Reaſon ; for this Face is not ſeen in a continuance = 
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| this Diſcouſe, as being grounded on the very fundamen- 


tal Principles of Geometry. For he affirms, that what 


we call a Face, are the Images and Figures of the great 
Ocean, repreſented in the Moon, as in a Mirror. For 
the Circumference of a Circle, being every way reflect- 
ed back, is wont to deceive the Sight in ſuch things, as 
cannot be directly ſeen. And the full Moon is for even- 
neſs and luſtre the moſt beantiful and pureſt of all Mir- 
rors. As then you hold, that the Heavenly Bow appears, 
when the Light is reflected back towards the Sun in a 
Cloud, that has got a little liquid Smoothnefs and Con- 
ſiſtence; ſo, ſaid he, there is ſeen in the Moon the Sur- 
face of the Sea, not in the Place, where it is ſituated, 
bat from whence the Refraction gives a Sight of it by 
its reverberated and reflexed Light, as Ageſianax again 
ſays in another Paſlage : * Tee 


This flaming Miror effers to Jour Eyes 
The vaſt Seas Figure, as beneath it lies 


Q ; 


| Foaming with raging Billows. — 


| Apollonides therefore, being delighted with this, faid, 

A ſingular Opinion indeed is this of his, and, to ſpeak 
in a Word, ſtrangely and newly invented by a Man, 
ſufficiently preſumptuous, but not void of Learning and 


Wit. But how, I pray, was it refuted ? 
Firſt, ſaid I, if theSuper ficies of the Sea is all of a Nature, 


the Current of it muſt be uniform and continuate, but the 
Appearance of thoſe black and darkSpots, which are ſeen 


in the Face of the Moon, is not continu'd, but it has 


certain Iſthmes or Partitions clear and bright, which di- 


vide and ſeparate what is dark and ſhady. Whence e- 
very Place being diftinguifht, and having its own Li- 


mits apart, the Approachings of the Clear to the Ob- 
ſcure, taking a Reſemblance of high and low, expreſs 


and repreſent the Similitude of a Figure, feeming to 
have Eyes and Lips ; fo that we muſt of nedeſſity ſup- 
poſe, either that there are main Oceans and main Seas, 
diſtinguiſh'd by Hthmes and Continents of firm Land, 
which is evidently abſurd and falſe ; or that if there is 
but one, *tis not credible, its Image ſhould appear fo 
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diſtracted and diſlipated by pieces; and as for this, ti 
more ſecure, and there is leſs Danger in asking, than in 
affirming, in your Preſence: Whether the habitable 
Earth, being equal in Length and Breadth, it is poſſible, 
that all the Sight, reflected and ſent back by the Moon, 


ſhould equally touch the whole Ocean, and thoſe that 
ſail and dwell in it, as do the Britains; eſpecially ſince 


the Earth, as you have maintained, has but the Propor- 


tion of a Point, if compar'd to the Sphere of the Moon. 


This therefore, ſaid I, 'tis your Buſineſs to oblerve,but 


the Refraction of the Sight againſt the Moon belongs 


neither to yon nor Hipparchus. And yet, my Friend 
Lamprias, there are many Naturaliſts, who approve not 


this Doctrine of his touching the driving back of the 


Sight; but affirm it to be more probable, that it has a 


certain obedient and agreeing Temperature and Com- 
Pactneſs of Structure, than ſuch Beatings and Repercuſſi- 
ons, as Epicurus feign'd for his Atoms. Nor am l of 


Opinion, that Clearchus would have us ſuppoſe the Moon 


not to be a maſſy and weighty Body, but a celeſtial and 
light-giving Star, againſt which, you fay, this Refracti- 
on of our Sight thould reach, ſo that all this Reflection 
and Reverberation comes to nothing. But if we are 
deſir'd to receive and admit it, we ſhall ask why this 
Face or Image of the Sea is to be ſeen only in the Bo- 
dy of the Moon; and not in any of the other Stars? 
For the Laws of Probability require, that the Sight 


mould ſuffer this equal in all, or elſe in none. 
But pray Sir, ſaid I caſting mine Eyes upon Lucius call 
a little to mind, what was ſaid at firſt by thoſe of our Party. 
Nay rather, auſwer'd he, leſt we ſhould ſeem too 
injurious to Pharnaces, in thus paſling by the Opinion 


of the Sroics, without oppoſing any thing againſt it, let 
us make ſome Reply to this Man, who ſuppoſes the 
Moon to be wholly a Mixture af Air and mild Fire; 


and then ſays, that, as in a Calm there ſometimes ariſes on 


a ſudden a Breez of Wind, vhich curls and ruffles the Su- 
perficies of the Sea, ſo, the Air being darkned and ren- 


der'd black, there is an Apearance and Form of a Face. 
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0 You do courteouſly, Lucia, ſaid I, thus to vail and 
e cover with ſpecious Expreſſions, ſo abſurd and falſe an 
opinion. But ſo did not our Friend, but ſaid, as the 
n Truth is, that the Sroicts disfigur'd and mortifi'd the 
6 Moon's Face, filling it with Stains and black Spots, one 
._ [while invocating her by the Name of Piana and Minerva, 
1 and another while making her a Lump and Mixture of 


\t dark Air and Char-coal-Fire, not kindling of it ſelf, or 
having any Light of its own, but a Body hard to be 
4 adg'd and known, always ſmoaking, and ever burning, 
it like to thoſe Thunders, which are by the Poets ſtyl'd 4Þ 
| lightneſs and ſooty. Now, that a Fire of Coals, ſuch. | 
Jas they would have that of the Moon to be, cannot 1 
have any Continuance, nor yet ſo much as the leaſt 
subſiſtence, unleſs it meets with ſome ſolid Matter, fit 
to maintain it, keep it in, and feed it, has, I think, far 
better than it is by theſe Philoſophers, been underſtood 
by thoſe Poets, who in merriment, affirm, that Vulcan 
was therefore ſaid to be lame, becauſe Fire can no more 
go forward without Wood or Fewel, than a Criple 
e { without a Crutch. If then the Moon is Fire, whence | 
has it ſo much Air? For that Region above, which is 
with a continual Motion carri'd round, conſiſts not of 


Air, but ſome more excellent Subſtance, whoſe Nature 
t it is to ſubtilizeand ſet on fire all other things. And if 


it has been ſince engendred there, how comes it that it 
does not periſh, being chang'd and tranſmuted by the 
Fire into an ethereal and heavenly Subſtance? And 
ho can it maintain and preſerve it ſelf, cohabiting ſo 
long with the Fire, as a Nail always fix'd and faſten'd in 
Jone and the ſame Place? For being rare and diffus'd, . 
Jas by Nature it is, 'tis not fitted for Permanency and 
Continuance, but for Change and Diſſipation : Neither 
is it poſlible, that it ſhould condenſe and grow com- 
& pat, being mix'd with Fire, and utterly void of Water 
and Earth, the only two Elements, by which the Nature 
Jof the Air ſuffers it ſelf to be brought to a Conſiſtency 
and Thickneſs. And ſince the Swiftneſs and Violence 
of Motion is wont to enflame the Air, which is in 
Stones, and even in Lead it ſelf, as cold as it is; much 
2 more 


cut with our Sight. 
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more will it that, which, being in Fire, is with ſo 


great an Impetuolity whirl'd about. For they are dif. 
plcag'd with Empedocles tor making the Moon a Maſs of 


Air, congeal'd after the manner of Hail, included with. 


in a Sphere of Fire. And yet they themſelves ſay, 
that the Moon, being a Globe of Fire, contains in it 
much Air diſpers'd here and there; and this, tho? it has 
neither Ruptures, Concavities nor Depths (which they, 
who afhrm it to be earthly, admir;) but the Air lies 
ſuperficially on its Convexity. Now this is both againſt 
the Nature of Permanency, and impoſſible to be ac. 


corded, with whit we ſee in full Moons; for it ſhould 


not appear ſeparately black and dark, but either he 
wholly obſcur'd and conceaPd, or elſe co. illuminated, 
when the Moon is overfpread by the Sun. For with 


us the Air, which is in thePits and Hollows of the Earth, 


whither the Rays of the Sun cannot penetrate, remains 
dark and ligbtleſs; but that, which is ſpread over its 
exterior Parts, has Clearneſs, and a lightſome Colonr, 


For it is by reaſon of its Rarity eaſily transform'd into 


every Quality and Faculty, but principally of Light 


and Brightneſs, by which, being never ſo little touch'd, 
it zacontineatly changes, and is illuminated. This Rea- 
ſon therefore, as it ſeems greatly to heip and maintain 
the Opinion of thoſe, who thruſt the Air into certain 


deep. Valleys and Caves in the Moon; fo it confutes 


you, who mix and compoſe her Sphere, | know not how 
of Air and Fire. For it is not pollible, that there ſhould 
remain any Shadow or Darkneſs in the Superficies of 


the Moon, when the Sun with his Brightneſs clears 
and enlightens, whatſoever we can diſcern of Ber, and 


 Whilſti was yet ſpeaking, Pharnaces interrupting 


my Diſcourſe, ſaid, See here again the uſual Stratagem 
of the Academy, brought into play againſt us, which is 
to buſie themſelves at every turn in {peaking againſt 


others, but never to afford an Opportunity for repro- 
ving, What they ſay themſelves; fo that thoſe, with 
whom they confer and diſpute, muſt always be Reſpon- 
deats and Defendants, and never Plantiffs or Oppo- 


_ nents. 
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nents. You ſhall not therefore bring me this Day to 
give you any Account of thoſe things, you charge upon 
the S:oics, till you have firſt rendred me a Reaſon for 
ponr turning the World upſide down. 

Then Larius ſmiling, ſaid, This, good Sir, l am well con- 
tented to do, provided only, that you will not accuſe us of 
Impiety, as Ariſtarchus thought, that the Greeks ought to 
have call'd Cleanthes the Sami an into queſtion, and con- 
demn'd him of Blaſphemy againſt the Gods, as ſhaking 
the very Foundations of the World, becauſe this Man, 
endeavouring to ſave the Appearances, ſuppos d, that the 
Heavens remain'd immovable, and that the Earth mov'd 
thro? the oblique Circle of the Zodiac, turning about 
its Axle- tree. As for us therefore, we ſay nothing, 
that we take from them. But how do they, my good 
Friend, who ſuppoſe the Moon to be Earth, turn the 
World upſide down, more than you, who ſay, that 
the Earth remains here hanging in the Air, being much 
greater than the Moon, as the Mathematicians meaſure 
their Magnitude by the Accidents of Eclipſes, and by 
the Paſſages of the Moon through the Shadow of the 
Earth, gathering thence, how great a Space it takes up? 
For the Shadow of the Earth is leſs than it ſelf, by rea- 
fon it is caſt by a greater Light. And that the end of 
this Shadow upwards 1s {lender and pointed, they ſay, 
that Homer himſelf was uot ignorant, but plainly ex- 
preſs'd it, when he call'd the Night 9s, that is, acute, 
from the ſharp pointedneſs of the Earth's Shadow. And 
yet the Moon in her Eclipſes, being caught within this 
Point of the Shadow, can ſcarce get out of it by going 
forward thrice her own Bigneſs in length. Conſider 
then, how many times the Earth muit needs be greater 
than the Moon, if it caſts a Shadow, the narroweſt 
Point of which is thrice as broad as the Moon. But 
you are perhaps afraid, leſt the Meon ſhould fall, if it 
were acknowledg'd to be Earth; but as for the Earth, 
Aſchylus has ſecur'd you, when he ſays that Atlas, 


Like @ firm Pilar, Heav'n and Earth ſuſtains, 
Fhilſh en bis Back a heavy Weight remains. 1 
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If then there runs under the Moon only a light Air,not 


firm enough to bear a lolid Burthen, whereas under the 


Earth there are, as Pindar ſays, Columns and Pillats of 
Adamant for its ſupport; and therefore. Pharnaces him- 
ſelf is out of all dread of the Earths falling; but he pi. 


ties the eAth:0pians, and thoſe of Taprobane, who lie di- 


rectly under the Courie of the Moon; fearing, leſt ſo 


Pponderous a Maſs ſhould tumble upon their Heads. 
And pet the Moon has, for an help to preſerve her 
from falling, her Motion, and the Impetuoſity of her 


Revolntio.: As Stones, Pebles and other Weights, 


put into Slings, and are kept from dropping out, whilſt 
they are ſwung round, by the ſwiftneſs of their Moti- 


on. For every Body 1s carry'd according to its natural 
Motion, unleſs it be diverted by ſome other interve- 


ning Cauſe, Wheretore the Moon does not move ac- 


cording to the Motion of her Weight, her Inclination 
being ſtopt and hindred by the Violence of a circulary 


Revolution, Ad perhaps there would be more reaſon 
to wonder, ii the Moon continu'd always immoveable 


in the ſane Place, as does the Earth. But now the 


Moon has a great Cauſe to keep her from tending hi- 
ther downwards; but for the Earth, which has no o- 
ther Motion, "tis probable, that it has alſo no other 
Cauſe of his Settlement, but its own weight. For the 
Earth is heavier thon the Moon, not only becauſe it is 


greater, but alſo beeauſe the Moon is rendred lighter 


by the Heat and Inflammation. that is in it. In brief, 


it appears by what you C.y, if 'tis true, that the Moon 


is Fire, it ſtands in need of Earth, or ſome other Mat- 


ter, which it may reſt on, and cleave, to, for the main- 


taining aud nouriſhing of its Power. For tis not poſſible 
to imagin, how a Eire can be preſerv'd without ſome 
combuſtibie Matter: aud you your ſelves ſay, that the 
Earth continues firm without any Baſis or Pedeſtal, to 


ſupport it. 


Fes ſurely, ſaid Pharnaces, being in its proper and 
natural Place, the vera Middle and Center of the Uni- 
verſe. For this it is, to which all heavy and ponderous 


things do from every fide naturally tend, incline and 
1 aafpire, 
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aſpire, and about which they cling, and are counter- 
pois'd. But every ſuperior Region, tho" it may perhaps 
receive 1ome carthly and weighty thing tent by violence 
up into it, immediately repels and caſts ir down again 
by force z or, to ſpeak bei ter, lets it follow irs own proper 
Inclination, by which it naturally tends downwards, 

For the Refutation of which, being willing to give 
eius time for the calling to mind his Arguments, I 


addreſs'd my ſelf to Theor, and ask'd him, which of the 


Tragick Poets it was, who faid that Phyſicians 
With bitter Med cines bitter Choler purge; 


and Theon having anſwer'd me, that it was Sophocles 
This, ſaid 1 to him, we muſt of neceſſity permit them ſo 


to do; but we are not to give ear to thoſe Philoſophers, 
who would overthrow Paradoxes by Aſſertions, no leſs 


ſtrange and parodoxical, and for the oppugning extra- 


| yagant and admirable Opinions, deviſe others, yet 


more wonderful and abſurd : As theſe Men do, who 


broach and introduce this Doctrine of a Motion, tend- 
ing towards the Middle: In which, what ſort of Abſur- 


dity is there not to be found? Does it not thence fol. 


low, that the Earth is ſphærical and round, as a Ball, 


tho? we nevertheleſs ſee it to have ſo many lofty Hills, 


ſo many deep Valltes, and fo great a Number of Ine- 
qualities? Does it not follow that there are Antipodes 
dwelling oppoſite to one another, ſticking on every ſide 


to the Earth, with their Heads downwards, and their 


Heels upwards, as if they were Wood-worms or Cats, 
hanging by their Claws ? That we our ſelves go not on 
the Earth, ſtrait upright, and rectangular, but obliquely, 
aud bending, afide, like drunken Men ? That if Bars 
and Weights of a thouſand Talents a piece ſhould be 


let fall into the Hollow of the Earth, they would, 
hen they were come to the Center or Middle, ſtop and 


reſt there, tho? nothing came againſt them or ſuſtainꝰd 
them; and that, if peradventure they ſhould by force 
paſs the Middle, they would of themſelves return and 
r2hound back thither again? That if one ſhould ſaw 
off the two Trunks or Ends of a Beam on either fide of 
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the Earth, they would not be always carry'd downwards, 
but falling both from without into the Earth, they 
would equally meet, and hide themſelves together in 
the Middle ? That if a violent Stream of Water ſhould 
run downwards into the Ground, it would, when it 
came to the Center in the midſt, which they hold to 
be an incorporeal Point, there gather together, and 
turn round like a Whirl- pool, hanging about a Pole, 
with a perpetual and endleſs Su ſpenſion : ?* Some of which 
Poſitions are ſo abſurd, that none can ſo much as force 
his Imagination, tho fallly, to conceive them poſſible. 
For this is indeed to make that, which is above, to be be- 
low, and to turn all things upſide down, by placing 
that, which is in the Middle, beneath ; and that, which 
is under the Middle, above: ſo that, if a Man ſhould, 
by the Sufferance and Conſent of the Earth, ſtand with 
his Navel juſt againſt her Middle or Center, he would 
by this means have his Foot and Head both upwards ; 
and if one, having digg'd thro? that place, which is be- 
yond the Middle. ſhould come to pull him out from 
thence, that Part, "which i is below, wculd at one and the 
ſame time be drawn upwards, and that which is above, 
downwards. And if another ſnould be imagin'd to 
ſtand the contrary way, their Feet, tho' the ones were 
oppoſite to the others, would both be, and be ſaid to be 
upwards. _ 
Bearing then upon their Shovld ers, and drawing af⸗ 
ter them, I do not ſay a little Bag or Box, but a whole 
Pack of juglers Boxes, full of fo many abſurdities, 
with which they play the Hocus Pocus in Philoſophy, 
they nevertheleſs accuſe others of Error, for placing 
the Moon, which they hold to be Earth, on high, and 
not in the Middle or Center of the World. And yet, if 
every heavy Body inclines towards the ſame Place, and 
does from all ſides, and with every one of its Parts, 
tend to its Middle or Center, the Earth certainly will 
not appropriate & challenge to its ſelf theſe ponderous 
Maſles, which are its Parts, becauſe it is the Center of 
the Univerſe, but rather becauſe it is the Whole; and 
this gathering together, of. DOVE Bodies round about it 


Will 


will not be a Sign, ſhewing it to be the middle of the 
World ; but an Argument, to prove and teſtify, that: 
theſe Bodies which had been pluckt from it, and again 


return to it, have a Communication and Conformity of 


Nature with the Earth. For as the Sun changes into 
himſelf the Parts, of which he is compos'd ; ſo the 


Earth receives a Stone, as a Part belonging to it, in ſuch 
manner, that every one of theſe things is in time uni- 

ted, and incorporated with it; and if peradventure 
there is ſome other Body, which was not from the Be- 
zipning allotted to the Earth, nor has been ſeparated 


from it, but had its own proper and peculiar Conſiſtence 


and Nature apart, as theſe Men may ſay of the Moon, 
what hinders, but it may continue ſeparated by its ſelf, 
being kept cloſe, compacted, and bound together by its 
_ own Parts? For they do not demonſtrate, that the 


Earth is the Middle of the Univerſe; and this Conglo- 
meration of heavy Bodies, which are here, and their 


Coalition with the Earth, ſhews us the manner, how 
it is probable, that the Parts, which are aſſembled in 
the Body of the Moon, continue alſo there. But as 
tor him, who drives andjranges together in one Place 


all earthly and ponderous things, making them Parts 
of one and the ſame Body ; I wonder, that he does not 
attribute alio the ſame Neceſſity and Conſtraint to light 
Subſtances, bat leaves ſo many Conglomerations of Fire 


ſeparated one from another; nor can I ſee, why he 


ſhould not amaſs together all the Stars, and think, that 


there ought to be but one Body of all thoſe Subſtances, 


which fly upwards. „%%% ] 
But you Mathematicians, Friend Apollonides, ſay that 
the Sun is diſtant from the Primum Mobile 5 


infinite * thouſands of Miles, and after * Gr. Mean 


him the Day Star, or mus, Mercury, and das gadiar, 
other Plannets, which, being ſituated un- that is, ten, 
der the fixed Stars, and ſeparated from thouſand of 
one another by great Intervals, make nge. 
their Revolutions; and in the mean : 
time you think that the World offords not to heavy 
and terreſtrial Bodies any great ond learge Place, * Di- 
2 ſtance 
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ſtance one from another. You plainly ſee, it would be 
ridiculous, if we ſhould deny the Moon to be Earth, 
becauſe it is not ſeated in the loweſt Region of the 


World, and yet affirm it to be a Star, tho' ſo many 


Millions of Miles remote from the Firmament or Pri- 


mam Mobile, as it it were plung'd into ſome deep Gulf; : 


for ſhe is fo low before all other Stars, that the Mea- 
{fare of the Diſtances: annot be expreſs'd and; You Ma- 
thematicians, want Numbers to compute and reckon it ; 
but ſhe in a manner touches the Earth, making her Re- 
volution ſo ncar the Tops of the Mounta'ns, that ſhe 
ſeems, as Emredocles has it, to leave even the very 


racks of her Chariot- Wheels behind her: For often- 


times ſhe ſurpaſſes not the ſhadow ot the Earth, which 
is very ſhort thro? the exceſſive Greatneſs of the Sun, that 
ines upon it; but ſeeins to turn ſo near the Svperficies, 
and, as one may ſiy, between the Arms, and in the 
Boſom of the Earth, that it withholds from her the 
I ight of the Sun bed auſe ſhe mounts that ſhady, earth- 
ly and nocturnal Region, which is the Lot and 1nhert- 
talice of the Earth. And therefore lam of Opinion, 
we may boldly ſay that the Moon is within the Limits 
and Coniines of the Earth, ſecing that ſhe is even dark- 
ned by the Summits of its Mountains. | 
But leaving the Stars, as well erring as fix'd,ſee what 
Ariſtarchis proves and demon rates in his Treatiſe of 


Alagnitudes and Diſtances, that the Diſtance of the Sun is 


above eighteen times, and under twenty times, greater 
than that of the Moon from us. And yet they, who 
place her Joweſt, ſay that her Diſtance from us con- 


taius fix and fifty of the Earth's Semediameters, that is, 


that ſhe is fix and fifty times as far from us, as we are 
from the Center of the Earth; which is forty thouſand 
St adi a: And therefore, according to thoſewho make their 
Computation moderately, the Sun is above four Milli- 


ons and three knadred thouſand Stadia diſtant from 


the Moon; {6 far is ſhe from the Sun by reaſon of her 
Gravity, and 10 ncar does ſhe approach to the Earth. 
So that if Subſtances are to be diſtingniſh'd by Places, the 
Portion and Region of the Earth challenges to it ſelt 
the 


Ca. tee. © \ 
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the Moon, which by reaſon of Neighbourhood and 


Proximity, has a Right to be reputed and reckon'd a- 
mongſt the terreſtrial Natures and Bodies. Nor ſhall 
we, in my Opinion, do amiſs, it having given to theſe 
Bodies, which are ſaid to be above, ſo vaſt an Interval 
and Diſtance, we leave alſo to thoſe which are below, 
ſome Space and Room to turn them ip, ſuch as is that 
between the Earth and the Moon. For neither, is he, 


who calls only the utmoſt Syperficies of the Earth "Aro, 


or Above, or all the reſt Kam or Beneath, moderate or 
tolerable ; nor is he to be endur'd, who confines 


733 vd, Or Infertority ; only to the Earth, or rather 
to its Center: Seeing the vaſt Greatneſs of the 


World may afford Means for the Aſſigning farther to 


this lower Part {ome ſich Space, as is neceſſary for Mo- 
tion. Now ſagainſt him, who holds, that whatever is 
above the Earth, is immediately high, ſuperior and 
ſublime, there is preſently another Oppoſition to en- 
counter and contradict it, that whatever is beneath the 


Sphere of the fixt Stars, ought to be calPd low & inferior. 


In a Word, how is the Earth ſaid to be the Middle, 
and of what is it the Middle? For ley, or the Univerſe, 
is infinite; and Infinite having neither Beginning, nor 
End; *tis convenient alſo, that it ſhould not have any 
Middle; for the Middle is a certain End or Limit; but 


Infiniteneſs is a Privation of all ſorts of Limits. Now 


he that affirms the Earth to be the Middle, not of the 
Univerſe, but of the World, is certainly a pleaſantM an, 


ik he does not think, that the World it ſelf is ſubject to 
the ſame Doubts and Difficulties: For the Unirerſe 


has not left a Middle even to the very World, but 
being withont any certain Seat or Foundation, it is 


carri'd in an infinite Voidneſs not to any Place that is 


proper for it. And if perhaps having met with ſome 


other Cauſe or ſtay, it has ſtopt, not according to the 


Nature of the Place, as much may be conjequr'd of 
the Moon, that by the Means of another Soul, and a- 
nother Nature, or to ſay better, of another Difference, 


the Earth continues firm here below, and the Moon 
moves. Beſides this, ſee, whether they are not igno- 
| 23 rant 
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rant of a great Inconvenience and Error: for if*tis true, 
that all which is without the Center of the Earth, 
however it be, is above, there will then be no Part of 
theWorld below, but the Earth, and all that is upon 
it, will be above; and in brief, every Body that ſhall 
be near or about the Center, will be above, and there 
will be nothing below or underneath, but one only 
Point, whichhas no Body, which will of neceſſity make 
head againſt, and oppoſe all the reſt of the Worlds 


Nature, it Above and Beneath, High and Low, are natu- 


rally oppoſite to one another, Nor is this the only Ab- 
ſardity, that will follow, but all heavy and ponderous 
Bodies will alſo loſe the Cauſe, for which they move 
and tendidownwards hither, for there will be noBody be- 
| low, to which they ſnould move; and as for that which 
iS Incorporeal, *tis not probable, neither will they them- 
{:lves allow it to be fo forcible, as to draw and retain all 
things about it ſelf. But if it is un reaſonable and con- 
't-ary to Nature, that the whole World ſhould be 
Above, and that there ſhould be nothing Below, but an 
incor Poreal and 1ndivilible Term or Limit, then is this, 
- as we ſay i yet more reaſonable, that the Region above, 

and that below, being divided the one from the other, 
have nevert! e achofthem a largeand ſpaciousRoom. 


Neverthe'e , tuppoing, if you pleaſe, that *tis a- 


bein it Nature, t tor earthly Bodies to have any Motions 
in! en 3letuscoulder leifurely and mildly, and not 
lentlu, as is done in Tragedies, that this is no Proof 
O the 169015 not being Earth, but only that Earth is 
ina} kee where by Nature ihould not be; for the 


Ground, nevertheleſs it ceaſes not to be Fire. And the 
Wind, containd within Bottles, is indeed of its own 
Nature light, aud inclin'd to aſcend, but is yet by force 
-onftrain'd to be there, where naturally. It. ſhould not 
be, And is not our very: Soul, I beſeech you in the. 


9 of Jupiter, Which as your ſelves ſay, is 
Py ol 


t, of a ler Subltance, and imperceptible to Senſe, 
ih ed. n Within the Bodfs which 15 h cold and 


—. — ? 


Fire ui Mount Aua is indeed againſt Nature under 
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palpable ? Yet we do not therefore ſay, that the Soul 
is nothing within the Body; or that it is not a Divine 
Subſtance under a groſs and heavy Maſs, or that it does 
not in a moment paſs thro' Heaven, Earth and Sea, 
picrce Into the Fleſh, Nerves and Marrow, and 1s 
with the Humors the Cauſe of a thouſand Paſhons. 
And even your Jxpiter, ſuch as you imagin him, and 
depaint him to be, is he not of his own Nature a great 
and perpetual Fire ? Yet now he ſubmits, is pliable, and 
transform'd into all things by ſeveral Mutations. Take 
| heed therefore, good Sir, leaſt by transferring, and re- 
ducing every thing to the Place, aſſign'd it by Nature, 
you ſo Philoſophize, as to bring in a Diſſolution of the 
whole World, and put all things again into that State 
of Enmity, mention'd by Empedocles, or, to ſpeak more 
| properly, leſt you raiſe up againſt thoſe ancient Titars 
and Giants, to put on Arms again Nature, and en- 
deavour to introduce again that fabulons Diforder 
and Confuſion, where all that is heavy, goes one way 
apart, and all that is light, another; DE 


Where neither Suns bright Face is ſeen, 
Nor Earth beheld, ſprea oer with Green, 
Nor the ſalt Sea, — 5 


as Empedocles has it, where the Earth feels no Heat, nor 
the Air any Wind, where no heavy thing is mov'd up- 
wards, nor any light thing downwards; but the Prin- 
ciples of all things are ſolitary, without any mutual 
Love or Dilection one to another, not admitting any 
Society or Mixture together; but ſhining and avoiding 
all Communication, moving ſeparately by particu- 
lar Motions, as being diſdainful, proud and altogether 
| carrying themſelves in ſuch manner, as every thing 
does, from which, as Plato ſays, God is abſent ; that is, 
as thoſe Bodies do, in which there is neither Soul nor 
: Underftanding 3 till ſuch time as by Divine Providence, 
Delire coming into Nature, engenders there Amity, 
Venus and Love, as Empedocles, Parmenides and Heſiod 
have it, to the end that changing their natural Places ànd 
reciprocally communicating their Facultles, ſome being, 
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by Neceſſity bound to Motion, others to Quiet and 
Reſt, and all tending to the better, every thing remit. 
ting a little of its Power, and yielding a little from its 
Place, they make at length an Harmony, Accord, and 
Society together. For if there had not been any other 
part of the World againſt Nature, but every thing had 
been in the ſame Place and Quality, it naturally ougbt 
to be, without ſtanding in need of any Change or 
Tranſpoſition, or having had any Occaſion for it from 

the Beginning; | know not what the Work of Divine 
Providence is, or in what it conſiſts, or of what Jui- 
ter has been the Father, Creator or Worker. For 
there would not in a Camp be any need of a Man, who 
is well skill'd ia the Art of ranging and ordering of 

Battles, if every Soldier of himſelf knew and under- 
ſtood his Rank, Place and Station, and the Opportu- 
nity he ought to take and keep ; nor would there he any 
want of Gard'ners or Builders, if Water were of it {elf 
fram'd to flow where it is neceſſary, and irrigate ſuch 
Plants as ſtand iu necd of watering; or if Bricks, Tim- 
ber and Stones would of their own Incliuations and Na- 
tural Motion range aud ſettle themſelves in due and 
Atting Places and Orders. Now if this Diſcourſe ma- 
nifeſtly takes away Providence, and if the ordering and 
Diſtin&ion of things that are in the World, belongs to 
God, why ſnould we wonder at. Natures having been 
ſo diſpos'd and ordain'd by him, that the Fire ſhould 
he here, and the Stars there, and again the Earth ſhould 
be fituated here helow, and the Moon above, lodg'd 
in a more fure and ſtrait Prifon, found out by Reaſon, 
than that, which was friſt ordain'd by Nature? For it 
it were of abſolute Neceſſity, that all things ſhould fol- 
low their natural Iuſtinct, and move according to the 
Motion, given them dy Nature, neither the Sun, Venus, 
nor any other Planet, would any more run a circulat 
Courie; for light and fiery Subſtances have by Nature 
their Motion dircaly upwards. And if perhaps, Nature 
jt elf receive this Permutation and Change by reaſon of 
the Place, that Fire, having its Motion here, ſhould in 
3 direc Line tend vpwards, but being oncearriv'd at 
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Heaven, ſhonld turn round with the Revolution of the 
Heavens, what wonder would it be, if heavy and ter- 
reſtrial Bodies, being in like manner out of their natural 
Place, are vanquiſh'd by the ambient Air, and forc'd to 
take another ſort of Motion. For it cannot with any 
Reaſon be ſaid, that Heaven has by Nature the Power 
to take away from light things the Property of mount- 
ing directly upwards, and cannot likewiſe have the force 
to overcome heavy things, and ſuch as tend downwards; 
but that ſometimetimes making uſe of this Power, and 
ſometimes of the proper Nature of the things, it ſtill 
orders every thing for the beſt. VV 
But if laying aſide thoſe ſervile Habits and Opinions, 
to which we have enſlav'd our ſelves, we muſt frankly 
and fearleſly deliver our Judgment, it ſeems clear to 
me, that there is not any part of the Univerſe, which 
has a pecular and ſeparate Rank, Situation or Motion, 
that can ſimply be ſaid to be natural to it. But when 
every thing exhidits and yields up it ſelf to be mov'd, 
as is moſt profitable and fit for that, for whoſe Sake it 
was made, and to which it is by Nature appointed, ſuf- 
tering, doing, or being diſpos'd, as is moſt èxpedient 
and meet for the Safety, Beauty and Power of the 
_ ſame, then it appears to have its Place, Motion and 
Diſpoſition according to Nature. As a Proof of this, 
we may obſerve. that Man, who, if any thing in the 
World be ſo, is. made and diſpos'd according to Na. 
ture, has upwards, eſpecially about his Head, heavy 
and terreſtrial things, and about the Middle of his Eo- 
dy ſuch as are hot, and participate of Fire; of his 
Teeth alſo ſome grow upward, and fome downwards, 
and yet neither the one nor the other are contrary to 
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e Nature; neither is the Fire, which ſhines in his Eyes, 
5 according to Nature, and that, which is in his Heart 
and Stomach, againſt it; but it is in each place proper- 
e ly and beneficially ſeated. Moreover, conſider the Na- 
re ture of all Shell-fiſhes; and, that I may uſe the Words 
JJJFCFCCCCCCC0C es 

in 2 

it 


Look 
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Look on the Crabs, the Oifters of the Sea, 
And Shell-fiſh all which heavy Coats enfold, 
The Tortoiſe too with arched Back, whom we 
Cover'd with Cruſt, as bard as Sone; behold : 
View them but well, and plain it will appear, 
They hardned E arth above their Bodies bear. 


And yet this Cruſt, ſtone-like, hard and heavy, as it 
is thus plac'd over their Bodies, does not preſs and cruſh 
the Moiſture, inclos'd within them, nor on the contrary 
does their natural Heat fly upwards, by reaſon of its 
Lightnefs, and vaniſh away, but they are mangled and 
compos d one with another, according to the Nature ot 
every one. 

Wherefore *tis alſo probable, that the World, if it is 


an Animal, has in many parts of its Body, Earth, and 


in as many, Fire and Water, not thruſt and driven into 


it by Force, hut order'd and diſposd by Reaſon;for nei- 


ther was the Eye by its Lightneſs forc'd into that part 


of the Body, where it is, nor the Heart by its Gravity 
preſs'd down into the Breaſt ; but both the one and the 
other were thus plac'd, becauſe it was better and more 


expedient. In like manner we ought not to think, that 
of the Parts of the World either the Earth ſetled, where 


it is, being beꝛten down thither by its Ponderofi ity, or 


_ theSuncarrid upwards by its Levity, like a Bottle or 


| Bladder full of Wind, which, being plung'd into the 


bottom. of the Water, immediately 1 riſes up again, as 
Ietrodlorus of Chios Was per ſwaded, or that the other 
Stars, as if they had been put into a Ballance, were 
Cvay'd this way or that way, according to their Weight 
or Lightach, and ſa mounted higher or lower to the 
2 they now poſſels. But Reaton having prevaib'd 
in the Ca ag of the World, the Stars have, like 
0 littering Eyes, been fixt in the Firmament, as it 
were in the "Face of the Univerſe, there to turu conti- 
ally about; and the Sun, having the Force and Vi- 
wor of the Heart, ſends and diſtributes its Heat and 
Lig aht, like Blood and Spirits, throughout all; the 
Ven and Sea are in the World, 25 the Paunch and 
Bladder 
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Bladder in the Body of a living Creature : And the 
Moon plac'd between the Sun and the Earth, as the 
Liver, or ſome other ſoft Entral between the Heart 
and the Belly, tranſmits down thither the Heat of the 
Superior Bodies, and draws round about her the Vapors 
which ariſe from hence, ſubtilizing them by way of 
Concoction and Purification. And whether its ſolid 


and. terreſtrial Quality has any other Property, ſerving 


tor ſome profitable Uſe, is indeed unknown to us; but 


'tis however ſecureſt and beſt, in all things to hold 


what is neceſſary ; lor what Probability can we draw 
from that, which they affirm ? They ſay, that the moſt 


ſubtile and luminous part of the Air, by reaſon of its 


Rarity, became Heaven ; but what was thickned and 
cloſely driven together, was made into Stars, of which 
the Moon being the heavieſt, is compacted of the groſſeſt 


and muddieſt Matter. And yet *tis plainly to be ſeen, 5 


that the Moon is not ſeparated or divided from the Alr; 


but moves and makes her Revolution thro? that, which 


is abqut her, to wit, the Region of the Winds, and 
where the Comets are engendred, and keep their 
Courſe. Theſe Bodies then were not by a natural 
Inclination thus plac'd and ſlituated as they are, 


but have by ſome other Reaſon been ſo order'd and 


diſpos'd. N „ 5 
Ihele things being ſaid, as I was giving Lucins his 
Turn to follow and continue the Diſcourſe, there be- 
ing nothing left to be added, but the Demonſtrations 


of this Doctrine. Ariſtotle, ſmiling, ſaid, I am a Wit- 


neſs, that you have directed all your Contradictions, 
and all your Refutations againſt thoſe, who ſuppoſing 
the Moon to be half Fire, affirm in general, that all 
Bodies do of their own accord tend either upwards or 
downwards; but if there is any one, who holds, that 
the Stars have of their own Nature a circular Motion, 
and that they are of a ſubſtance wholly different from 


the four Elements, you have not thought ot ſaying any 


thing, ſo much as accidentally, or by the way, againſt 
him; and therefore I am wholly unconcern'd in your 


Diſcourſe,” 7 "5 — e 
— | Indeed, 
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Indeed, good Sir, ſaid Lucius, if you ſhould ſuppoſe 
the other Stars, and the whole Heaven apart, to be of 
a pure and ſincere Nature, free from all Change and Al- 


teration of Paſſion, and ſhould bring in alſo a Circle, in 


which they make their Motion by a perpetual Revolu- 
tion, you would not perhaps find any one now to con- 


tradict you, though there are in this infinite Doubts 


and Difficulties. But when the * Dif. 
For ies courſe deſcends fo far, as to touch the 


I read ae , Moon, it cannot maintain in her that 


Perfection of being exempt from all 
Paſſion and Alteration, nor the heavenly Beauty of 


that Body. But to let paſs all other Inequalities and Dif. 


ferences, the very Face, which appears in the Body of 
e Moon, neceſlarily proceeds from ſome Paſſion et her 
nta ce, or the Mixture of another; for what 


gie, ulters, becauſe it loſes its firſt Purity, being 
4432-4 


11 by torce with that which is worſe. Belides, as for 


_ ULicitownels and dulneſs of her Courſe, her feeble and 
inefficacious heat, by which, as Jon lays, 


Tyhe black G rape comes not to maturity, 


to what ſhall we attribute them but to ker Weakneſs 


and Paſſion; if an eternal and celeſtial Body can be 


ſubject to Paſſion ? % 
In brief, my Friend Ariſtotle, if the Moon is Earth, 


ſhe is a moſt Fair and admirable thing, and excelleatly 


well adorn'd, but it you regard her a: a Star, or Light, 
or a certain dirine and heavenly Body, I am afraid, 


Me will prove defoim d and foul,and diſgrace tha tbeau- 
tiful Apcllarion, jf of all thoſe Bodies, which are in Hea- 
ven 1o numcrons, ſhe alone ſtands in need of Light, 


borrow'd of another, and, as Parmenides has it, 


Looks always backwards on the Suns bright Rays. 


Our Friend, therefore indeed, having in a Lecture of 
his, demonſtrated this Propolition of Anaæag oras, that 


the Suu communicates to the Moon, what brightneſs ſhe 


23, was well eſteem'd for it. As for me, I will not 


Fay. what Thave learnt of you, or with you, but ha- 


_ ving 
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ving taken it for granted, will paſs on to the reſt. 'Tis 


then probable, that the Moon is illuminated, not like 
a Glaſs or Chriſtal, by the brightneſs of the Suns Rays, 
ſhining thro? her; nor yet agaip, by a certain Colluſtra- 
tion and Conjunction of Light and Brightneſs, as when 


many Torches ſet together, augment the Light of one 


| another. For fo ſhe would be no leſs fill in her Con- 
junction, or firſt Qnarter, than in her Oppoſition, if 


ſhe did not obſtruct or repel the Rays of the Sun, but. 
let them paſs thro? her by reaſon of her Rarity ; or if he 
did by a Contemperature ſhine upon her, and kindle the 
Light within her. For we cannot alledge her Declina- 


tions and Averſions in the Conjunction or new Moon, 
as when it is half Moon, or when ſhe appears tipt, creſ- 
ſcent, or in the Wane; but being then perpendicularly, 
45 Democritus ſays, under him, that illuminates her, ſhe 


receives and admits the Sun; fo that then; 'tis probable 
he ſhould appear, and he ſhine thro' her. But this ſhe 
is ſo far from doing, that [he is not only then unſeen, 


but alſo often hides the Sun, as Empedocles has it; 
The Suns bright Beams from us ſhe turns aſide, 
And of the Earth it ſelf as much doth hide, 
As her Orbs breadth can cover :- : 


| As if the Light of the Sun fell not upon another Star, 


but upon Night and Darkneſs. And as for what Poſi- 


donius ſays, that the Depth of the Moons Body is the ; 


Cauſe, why the Light of the Sun cannot pierce thro? 
ner to us, this is evidently refuted ; for the Air, which 
is infinite, and of a far greater Depth than the Body of 


the Moon, is nevertheleſs ail over illuſtrated and en- 
lightned by the Rays of the Sun. It remains then, that _ 
according to the Opinion of Empedocles, the Light of 


the Moon, which appears to us, comes from the Re- 
percuſſion and Reflection of the Suns Beams. And for 
this reaſon, it comes not to us hot and bright, as in all 
probability it would, if her Shining proceeded either 


trom Inflammation, or the Commixtion of two Lights. 


But as Voices, reverberated cauſe an Eccho, or Re- 
ſounding more obſcure, and leſs expreſs then the 


Speech, 
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Speech, that was pronounc'd, and as the Blows of 
Darts and Arrows, rebounding from ſome Wall, z. 
gainſt which they were ſhot, are more mild and 
gentle : | 
| So * Titans Luſt re, ſiting the Moons, 
I; JW kn ts 
cala from ville thine. s fins 3 
hes, Bro- elde but a faint and feeble Reflexion n 
i Kc tuſion of Brightneſs upon us, its Force 


cher 19 365 7: 
turn, whuſe being abated and weakned by the Re. 


* 


Son Zperion fraction. 


8 Sl then, taking up the Diſcourſe, ſaid, 
There is indeed a great deal of probability in all tha: 
you have ſpoken : Bit as to the ſtrongeſt Objection, 
that is brought againſt it, has it, think you, been any 
way weakned by this Diſcourle ? Or has our Friend 
quite paſb'd it over in Silence? 

What Oppoſitioa do you mean, ſaid Lucius? Is it 
the Difficulty about the Moon, when one half of her 
appears enlightned ? „„ 

the very fame, anſwer'd Sy/z: For there is ſome 
Reaſon, ſeeing that all Reflection is made by equal An- 
gles, that whea the Hali-Moon is iu the midſt of Hea. 
ven, the Light, proceeding trom her, ſhould not he 
carri'd upon the Earth, but glance, and fall beyond and 
on one ſide of it. For the Sun, being pl:c'din the Ho- 
rizon, touches the Moon with its Beams, which, being 
equally refracted, will therefore necellarily fall on the 
other Bound of the Horizon, and not ſend their Light 
down hither ; or elſe there will he a great Diſtortion 
and Difference cf the Angle, which is impoſſible. 

And yet by Jupiter, reply'd Luciu, this has not been 
forgotten, or overpals'd, but already ſpeken to. And 
caſtlug his Eye, as he was dilcourſing upon the Mathe- 
matician Afenelaus, I am aſhanrd, laid he, in your Pre- 
ſence, dear Aeneas, to attempt the ſubverting and 


 overthrowing of a Mathematical Poſition, which is ſup- 


pos'd, as a Baſis and Foundation to tho Doctrine of the 
Catop!ricks concerning the Cauſes and Reaſons of Mir- 
rors. And yet of neceſſity | muſt : For it neither ap- 
pears of it ſelf, nor is confels'd as true, that all Reflexi- 

| One 
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ons tend to equal Angles ; but this Poſition is firſt. 
check'd and contradicted in embos'd and convex Mir- 
rors, when they repreſent the Images of things, appear- 
ing at one Point of the Sight, greater than the things 
themſelves. And it is alſo dilprov'd by double Mirrors, 
which being inclin'd or turn'd one towards the other, 
the Angle is made within, and each of the Glaſles or 
plain Superacles yields a double Reſemblance ; fo that 
there are four Images from the ſame Face, two anſwe- 
rable to the Parts without on the left ſide, and two o- 
thers obſcure, and not ſo evident on the right fide in 
the Bottom of the Mirror, where they yield Reſem- 
blances, appearing greater than themſelves,at one only _ 
Point of the Sight. The tame alſo is overthrown by 
thoſe Mirrors, that are concave or hollow, wherein the 
Aſpect is variable, of which Plats renders the efficient 
Cauſe; for he ſays, that, a Mirror being rais'd on the 
one and other ſide, the Sight varies the Reflection, fall- 
ing from the one ſide to the other. And therefore, ſince 
of the Views or Viſions, ſome immediately have re- 
courſe to us, and others, ſliding on the oppoſite part of 
the Mirror, do again return upon us from thence, *tis 
not poſſible, that all Reflections ſhould be made at equal 
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00 Angles: Tho' thoſe, who cloſely impugn our Opinion, 
d contend, that by theſe Deflections of Light from the 
J- Moon upon the Earth, the Equality of Angles is taken 
18 


N away, thinking this to be much more probable than the 

le e 9 5 „ „„ 

at Nevertheleſs, if we muſt of neceſſity yield and grant 
thus much to our dearly beloved Geometry, firſt, this 

ſhould in all likelihood betall thoſe Mirrors which are 


en perfectly ſmooth, and exquiſitly poliſh'd ; whereas the 

4 Moon has many Inequalities and Roughneſles, ſo that 
e- the Rays, proceeding from a vaſt Body, and carrid 
C- 


to mighty Altitudes, receive onefrom another, and in- 
0 W tercommunicate their Lights, which, being ſent to and 
fro, andreciprocally diſtributed, are refracted and in- 
ne terlac'd all manner of ways, and the Counter-Lights 
meet one another, as if they came to us from ſeveral 
Mirrors. And then, tho' we ſhould ſuppoſe theſe Re- 


flections 
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flections on the Superficies of the Moon to be made at 
equal Angles, ye: *tis not impoſſible, that the Rays, 
coming down unto us by ſo long an Interval, may have 
their Flections, Fractions and Delapſions, that the 
Light, being compounded, may ſhine the more. Some 
alſo there are, who prove by lineary Demonſtration, that 
ſhe ſends much of her Light down to the Earth by a 
direct Line, drawn plumb under her, as ſhe inclines, 
But to make the Deſcription and Delineation of it thus 
publickly,eſpeciilly,where there were ſo many Auditors, 
was not very eafie, But in brief, ſaid he, I wonder, 
how they come thus to alledge againft us the Half 
Moon, there being the ſame Reaſon, when ſhe is on 
both tides emboſs'd and creſcent. For if the Sun en- 
lightned the Moon, as a Maſs of ætherial or fiery Mat- 
ter, he would never ſurely leave one Hemiſphere, or 
half of her Globe always appearing dark and ſhadowy 
to Senſe, as it is ſeen to be; but how little ſoever he 
touch'd her Superficies, it would be agreeable to Reaſon, 
that ſhould be wholly repleniſh'd, and totally chang'd 
by that light of his, which hy reaſon of its Agility and 
Swittneſs, fo catily ſpreads and paſſes thro? all. For, 
fince Wine, touching Water only in one Point, or one 
Drop of Blood, failing into any Liquor, dies and colours 
it all with a red or purple Colour; and fince they ſay, that 
the very Air is alter*d & chang'd with Light, not by any 
Defluctions orBeatns interminęled, but by a ſuddea Con- 
verſion and Change made in one only Point; how can 
they imagine, that one Star, touching another Star, and 
one Light another Light, ſhould not be immediately 
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. mingled, nor make any thorow Confuſion or Change; 
but only exteriorly illuminate that, whoſe Superficies it | 
touches. For that Circle, which the Sun makes by fetching 


a Compass, and turning towards the Moon, ſometimes = 
falling, upon the very Line, that diſtinguiſhes ber viſi- 
ble Part from her invilible, and fometimes riſing up 
directly, fo that it cuts her in two, and is reciprocally 
cut by her, cauling in her by ſeveral Inclinations and 
Habitudes of the Luminous to the Dark, thoſe varions 
Forms, by which ſhe appears but Halt to” on 
both 
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both ſides. Horned and Creſcent ; that, more than any 
thing elſe, demonſtrates, that all this Illumination, of 


the Moon is not a Mixture, but ouly a Touching ? 
nor « Conflux or Gathering together of ſundry Lights 


but only an Illuſtration round about. 


But for as much as ſhe is not only enlightned her ſelf, 
but alſo ſends back hither the Image of her Illuminati- 


on this confirms us yet farther, in what we ſay touch- 
ing her Subſtance. For Reflections and Reverberations 
are not made upon any thing, which is rare, and of thin 
and ſubtil Parts, nor is it eaſily to be imagin'd, how 
Light can rebound from Light, or one Fire from ano- 
ther; but that, which is to make the Reverberation or 
Reflection, muſt be ſolid and firm that a Blow may be 
given againſt it, and a Rebounding made from it. As 


à Proof of this, we ſee, that the Air tranſmits the Sun 


and gives him away to plerce quite thro' it, not obſtruct- 
ing or driving back his Rays; but on the contrary from 
Wood, Stones, or Clothes put in the Sun, there are 
made many Reflections of Light, and many INuminati- 


015 round about. So we ſee that the Earth is Illumina- 


ted by him, not to the very Bottom, as the Water, nor 


throughly and all over, as the Air, thro' which the 
Beams of the Sun have a clear Paſſage; but juſt ſuch a 
Circle, as he makes in turning about the Moon, and as 
much as he cuts off from her, with ſuch another does 


he compaſs the Earth, and ſo much does he enlighten 


the reſt being left without Light; tor what is Illumina- 


ted both in the one and in the other, is little more then 
an Hemiſphere. Permit me therefore now to con- 


clude after the manner ofGeometricians by Proportions, 


[t there are three things, which the Light of the Sun 
approaches, the Air, the Moon, and the Earth, and if 
we lce that the Moon is enlighcned by him, not as the 


Air, but as the Earth, ?tis of neceſſity. that thoſe two _ 
things muſt have one and the ſame Nature, which of 


one and the ſame Cauſe ſuffer the fame Effects. 
Now when all the Company began highly to com- 
mend Lucius's Harangue : This is excellently well done 


of zou, Luc im (ſaid J to him,)that you have to fo fine 
2 1 4 
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 Ditcourſe added as fine a Proportion, for you nut 
not be defrauded of that, which is your Due. 
Ihen Lucius, ſmiling, thus went on; I have yet x 
ſecond Propoi tion to be added to the former, by which 
we will clearly demonſtrate, that the Moon altogether 10 
relembles the Earth, not only becauſe they ſuffer and 
receive the ſame Accidents from the ſame Cauſe, hy 
becauſe they work the ſame Effect on the ſame Objed 
For you will without Difficulty, I ſuppoſe, grant me, 
that of all the Accidents which befal the Sun, there i; 
none fo like to his Setting, as his Eclipſe, elpecial- 
* Our Author is y Ir Foy bu t call oo mind thi 
here {uppos'd to mean Conjunction, which happened 
that Darkneſs, which not many years fince, and, be. 
cover'd t he Face ofthe ginning immediately after Noon, 
Earth at the Lime of ſhew'd us many Stars in many 
our Blelled Saviours [laces of the Heavens, and 
ton, which con- hat 
| tinu'd from the fixth Wrought ſuch a Temperature in 
Hour to the niath the Air as is that of the Twi- 
that is from Noon till light in the Evening or Mort- 
three a Clock. ing. But if you will not grant 
me this, our Friend Then here will bring us a Mimner— 
nu, a Cydias, an Archilochus, and befides theſe, a Steſi- 
e Horus and a Pinder, lamenting, that in Eclipſes the 
World is rob'd of its brighteſt Light, and ſaying, 
that Night comes on in the midſt of the Day, and that 
tac Rays of the Sun wander in the Path of Darkneſs; 


f = | 80 

but above al, he will produce Homer, ſaying, that the a7 
Faces of Men were { in Eclipſes J ſeized upon by if n. 
eh | f 
Nigat and Darkucis, and the Sun quite . loſt out 1 


„ What is here Of Heaven by the Conjunct- WY 
loft, ſeems ro have been on of the Von. And 5 B 
TE e l eee 
ame Dilcouric concern- | 


p 
ing the Change of the TSASHHEAPEAEEAARAREEATEARETHIT l 


CO Ws 3 6% Tis natural, that this ſhould f. 
e Oe, 8 Y if] av ni ner 1 
the Courſe of Nature, bappen, it I may ule Henen I 
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be at any other time. | Words, 


Mien one Moons geing, and another comes. 


For 
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2 For the reſt of the Demonſtration is, in my Opinion» 
zs certain, and exactly concluding, as are the acute Ar- 
* Weouments of the Mathematicks. As Night is the Sha- 
cn dow of the Earth, ſo the Eclipſe of the Sun is the Sha 
Wow of the Moon, when the Sight returns upon it ſelf 
. por the Sun is at his ſetting kept from our Sight by the 
rh [nterpoſition of the Earth, and at his Eclipſe by that of 
«. ne Moon. Now both of theſe are Obſcurations; but 
"© WW that of his Setting is from the Earth, and, that of his 
1 being Eclips'd from the Moon, their Shadows intercept- 
a ing our Sight. Now the Conſequences of theſe things 
nne ealily underſtood. For it the effect is alike, the 
a eſſicient Cauſes are alſo alike; becauſe it is of neceſſity, 
1 that the ſame Effect, happening in the ſame Subjects, 
1 proceed from the ſame Efficients. Now if the Dark- 


es in Eclipſes is not ſo profound, nor does ſo forcibly 
aud entirely ſeize the Air, as does the Night, we are 
not to wonder at it; for the Subſtance of the Body, 
| which makes the Night, and of that which cauſes the 
Eclipſe, is indeed the ſame, tho' their Greatneſs is not 
equal. For the Agyptians, if I am not miſtaken, hold, 
that the Moon is in Bigneſs the two and ſeventieth Part 
ot the Earth; and Anaxagoras ſays, ſhe is as big as Pe- 
loponneſus > And Ariſtarchus ſhews the overthwart Line, 
or Diameter of the Moon, to have a Proportion to that 
of the Earth, which is leſs, then if ſixty were compar'd 
to nineteen, and ſomewhat greater, titan an hundred 
and eight compar'd to forty and three. Whence it 
happens, that the Earth, by reaſon of its Greatneſs, 
wholly withdraws the Sun from our Sight : For *tis a 
great Obſtacle and Oppoſition, and laſts all the Night. 
But the Moon, altho' ſhe ſometimes hides all the Sun, 
yet that Eclipſe continues not ſo long, nor is ſo far 
extended, but there always appears about the Circum- 
ference a certain Brightneſs, which permits not the 
Darkneſs to be black, deep and perfectly obſcure. 
And Ariſtotle, I mean the ancient Philoſopher of that 
Name, rendring the Reaſon, why there are oftner ſcen 
to happen Eclipſes of the Moon, than of the Sun, a- 
mong other Cauſes alledges this, that the Sun is e- 
R 2 clips'd 
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clips'd by the inter poſition of the Moon, and the Moon 
bythat of the Earth, which is much greater, and more 
ſapcious, and conſequently oftner oppoſes it ſelf. And 
Poſidonius thus defines this Accident: The Eclipſe of the 
Sun is the Conjunttion of the Sun and Moon, the She. 
dow of which darkens our Sight. For there is no b. 
clipſe, but only to thoſe, whoſe Sight the Shadow of 
the Moon intercepting, hinders them from ſeeing the 
Sun. Now in confeſſing, that the Shadow of the 
Moon deſcends down to us, I know not what he ha 
efe himſelf to ſay. Tis certainly impoſlible for a Star 
_ to caſt a Shadow; for that, which is not enlightned, j 
_ calPd a Shadow, and Light makes no Shadow, but on 
the contrary drives it away. But what Argument; 
ſaid, he, were alledg'd after this? 


The Moon,auſwcr'd 1 then, ſuffer'd the ſame Eclipſe, 
Jou have done well, repli'd he, to put me in mind 
of it. But would you have me go on, and proſecute 
the reſt of the Diſcourſe, as if you had already ſup- 

pos'd and granted, that the Moon is eclipꝰd, being in- 
tercepted within the Shadow ot the Earth? Or ſhal 
take for the Subject of a Declamation the making 2 
Demonſtration of it by rehcarſing to you all the Argu- 
ments, one after another? „ 

Nay by Joe, ſaid Theo, let this be the Argument of 
your diſcourſe. For I indeed ſtand in need ot ſome Per. 
ſwaſion, having only heard, that, when theſe three Bodies 
the Earth, the Moon and the don are in a direct Line, 
then Eclipſes happen ; for that either the Earth take 
the Sun from the Moon, or the Moon takes him from the) 
Earth. For the Sun then ſuffers an Eclipſe or Defed, 
when the Moon, and the Moon, when the Earth is it 
the midſt of three ; of which the one happens in the 

Conſuction, or Few Moon, and the other in the Op- 
poſition, or when the Moon is full. 2 0 

Then faid Lucius; Theſe are the principal Points 
and the summary of what is ſaid. But in the fi. 
place, it you pleaſe, take the Argument, drawn from 

the Form and Figure of the Shadow, which is that d 
2 Core or Pyramid, with the ſharp end for ward, as be 
; == — ing) 
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when a great Fire or Sight, that is round, or 


85 


om the Clear and Luminous, have their Sections al- 
ays round. For the Approaches of a round Body, 
hich way ſoever it goes, whether it gives or receives 
ions, do by reaſon of the Similitude, always keep a 


UW --rical, encompaſſes a Maſs, that is alſo globular, f 
Mi: ic6; whence it comes, that in the Eclipſes of the Ny 
d don, the Circumſcriptions of the Black and Dark, 
e | 
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v cular Form. Now as for the ſecond Argument, 1 7, A 
pp>ſe. you underſtand, that the firſt Part, which is 1 
; cipd in the Moon, is always that, which looks to- 1 


jrils the Eaſt; and in the Sun that, which regards 
e Weſt: Now the Shadow of the Earth moves from 
e Eiſt to the Weſt ; but the Sun and Moon from 
e Weſt Eaſt ward. The Experience of the Appea- 
ances, gives us a viſthle Raowledge of this, nor is 


„N. need of many Words, to inake us fully under- 
" and it, and from theſe Suppolitions the Cauſe of the 
1 


Welipſe is confirm'd. For, inaſnuch as the Sun is eclips'd 
1 being overtaken, and the Moon by meeting that, 


"Which makes the Eclipſe, it probably, or rather neceſſa- 
al ly follows, that the one is ſurpriz'd behind, and 
e other before. For the Obſtruction begins on that 
- Wic, whence that which cauſes it, firſt approaches. 
m che Moon cemes upoa the Sun from the Weſt, as 


'ving in courſe with him, and haſtning after him; but : 
„e Shadow of the Earth comes from the Eaſt, as that 


en Which has a contrary Motion. The third Argument is 
10 ken from the Time and Greatneſs of the Eclipſes. For 


e Moon, if ſhe is eclips'd, when fhe is on high in her 


the W-oge0z, or at her fartheſt diitance from the Earth, 
" Watioues but a little in her defect or want of Light : 
ut when ſhe ſuffers the ſame Accident, being low, 
the in her Proſgeon or near the Earth, ſhe is very much 
p: pressd, and ſlowly gets out of the Shadow ; and 


t when ſhe is low, ſhe moves ſwifter, and when 
gh, flower. But the Cauſe of the difference is in 
e Shadow, which is, like Pyramids, broadeii at the 
ttom or Baſis; and, growing ſtill narrower by little 
d little, terminates in a ſharp point at the Top. 
= R3 Whence 
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Fun. Now in confeſſing, that the Shadow of the 


of it. But would you have me go on, and proſecute 
_ the reſt of the Diſcourſe, as if you had already ſup- 
pos'd and granted, that the Moon is eclipꝰd, being in- 
tercepted within the Shadow of the Earth? Or ſhall 

I take for the Subject of a Declamation the making a 
Demonſtration of it by rehcarſing to you all the Argu- 
ments, one after another? 


your diſcourſe. For indeed ſtand in need of ſome Per- 
ſwaſion, having only heard, that, when theſe three Bodies, 


then Eclipſes happen; for that either the Earth takes 


Earth. For the Sun then ſuffers an Eclipſe or Defed, 


Poſition, or when the Moon is full. 


place, if you pleaſe, take the Argument, drawn from 


2 Cone or Pyramid, with the ſharp end forward, as be- 
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clips'd by the inter poſition of the Moon, and the Moon 
bythat of the Earth, which is much greater, and more 


ſapcious, and conſequently oftner oppoſes it ſelf. And 


Poſidonius thus defines this Accident: The Eclipſe of the 
Sun is the Conjunttion of the Sun and Moon, the Sha. 
dow of which darkens our Sight. For there is no E. 
clipſe, but only to thoſe, whoſe Sight the Shadow of 
the Moon intercepting, hinders them from ſeeing the 


Moon deſcends down to us, I know not what he haz 
ef t himſelf to ſay. Tis certainly impoſſible for a Star 
to caſt a Shadow; for that, which is not enlightned, is 
calPd a Shadow, and Light makes no Shadow, but on 
the contrary drives it away. But what Arguments, 
ſaid, he, were alledg'd after this? 
The Moon,auſwcr'd I then, ſuffer'd the ſame Eclipſe, 
You have done well, repli'd he, to put me in mind 


- Nay by Jove, ſaid Theor, let this be the Argument of 


the Earth, the Moon and the dun are in a direct Line, 


the Sun from the Moon, or the Moon takes him from the 
when the Moon, and the Moon, when the Earth is in 
the midſt of three ; of which the one happens in the 
Conjuction, or New Moon, and the other in the Op- 


Then ſaid Lucius; Theſe are the principal Points, 
and the summary of what is ſaid. But in the pf. 


the Form and Figure of the Shadow, which is that of 


ing; 
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g, when a great Fire or Sight, that is roand, or 
b 


herical, encompaſſes a Maſs, that is alſo globular, 
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„Fays round. For the Approaches of a round Body, 1 
” Which way ſoever it goes, whether it gives or receives | N 
a etions, do by reaſon of the Similitude, always keep a ! 
. jrcular Form. Now as for the ſecond Argument, I b 
ie ppoſe you underſtand, that the firſt Part, which 1s 1 
” Feiped in the Moon, is always that, which looks to- 9 
rds the Eaſt; and in the Sun that, which regards 
e Weſt: Now the Shadow of the Earth moves from 1 
e Eiſt to the Weſt; but the. Sun and Moon from $ 
e Weſt Eaſtward. The Experience of the Appea- A 
ences, gives us a viſible Raowledge of this, nor is I 
„eie need of many Words, to make us fully under- | 
nc tand it, and from theſe Suppoſitions the Cauſe of the 1 
1 clipſe is confirm'd. For, inaſ;nuch as the Sun is eclips'd 1 
* dy being overtaken, and the Moon by meeting that, 9 
n Which makes the Eclipſe, it probably, or rather neceſſa- $ 
- ily follows, that the one is ſurpriz'd behind, and A 
He other before. For the Obſtruction begins on that 1 
ide, whence that which cauſes it, firſt approaches. if 
Now che Moon cemes upon the Sun from the Weſt, as 1 
ol Wiriviog in courſe with him, and haſt ning after him; but 1 
1- Wic Shadow of the Earth comes from the Eaſt, as that 1 
e Which has a contrary Motion. The third Argument is 1 
le, Naken from the Time and Greatneſs of the Eclipſes. For A 
es Whe Moon, if ſhe is eclips'd, when fhe is on high in her i 
4 Hog eon, or at her fartheſt diſtance from the Earth, 4Y 
wot 


ontiaues but a little in her defect or want of Light: 
But when ſhe ſuffers the ſame Accident, being low, 
Ind in her Proſgeon or near the Earth, ſhe is very much 
Y” Wppreſs'd, and ſlowly gets out of the Shadow ; and 
et, when ſhe is low, ſhe moves ſwifter, and when 
igh, flower. But the Cauſe of the difference is in 
ie Shadow, which is, like Pyramids, broadeit at the 
ttom or Baſis; and, growing ſtill narrower by little 
ad little, termioates in a ſharp point at the Top. 
I 7 9 29 R 3 — Whence 
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Whence it comes, that when ſhe is low, ſhe is em. 
barraſs'd within greater Circles, traverſing the bottonſſi;., 
of the Shadow, and what is moſt obſcure and dak; 5 
but when ſhe is high, being thro' the narrowneſ; of 
the Shadow, as it were but in a ſhallow Puddle, hy 
which ſhe is but little ſully*d, ſhe immediately gets owt 
again. I omit the Effects, which have particular 
Cauſes. For we ſee, that Fire ſhines forth and appens ;, 
brighter out of a dark and ſhady lace, thro? the thick; 
neſs of the caliginous Air. which admits no Efflusj. 
ons or Diffuſions of the Fires Vertne, but keeps in 
and contains its Subſtance within it ſelf ; or rather, if 
this is a Paſſton of the Senſe, as hot things, when near 
to cold ones are felt to be hotter. and Pleaſures imme. 
diately after Pains are found more vehement; fo things tne 
that are bright appear better, when they are ner 
to {ach as are obſcure, by means of different Paſſions, 
which more ſtrain and extend the Imagination. But 
there ſeems to be a greater Appearance of Probability au 
in the firſt Reaſon; For in the Sun all the Nature of 
Fire not only loſes its Faculty of illuminating, but is 
alfo rendred duller and more unapt to burn, becauſ x, 
the Heat of the Sun diſſipates and ſcatters all its Force. ¶ be 


It it were then true, that the Moon, being, as the 
Sroics ſay, a muddy and troubled Star, has a weak and 
and duskiſh Fire, it would be meet that ſhe ſhould faf- 
fer none of theſe Accidents, which ſhe is now ſeen to 
ſufler, but altogether the contrary ; to wit, that ſh: 

| ſhould be feen when ſheis hidden; and abſconded when 
me appears; that is, ſhe ſhould be conceal'd all the 
reſt of the time, being obſcur'd by the environing Air, 
and again ſhine forth, and become apparent and mani- 
felt for {ix Months together, and afterwards diſappear 
again five Months, entring into the Shadow of th: 
Earth. For of four hundred ſixty and five Revoluti- 
ons of Lunary Eclipſes, four hundred and four arc 
of fix Months to ſix, and the reſt of five to five. The 

Moon then ſhould all this time appear ſhining in the 


Shadows; but on the contrary we fee, that in * 
FF | CESS F on 
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em. do ſhe is eclips'd and Loſes her Light, and recovers it a- 
ton gaia, after ſne is eſcap'd and got forth of the Shadow. 
bi, ſhe appears often in the day time, ſo that ſhe is 
S OO ither any thing elſe, then a fiery and ſtarry Body. 
v5W Theſe things as ſoon as Lucius had ſaid, Pharnaces 
ound Apollonides ran both together upon him, to oppugn 
vr and refute his Diſcourſe ; and then Pharnaces, aſſiſted by 
© 4polonrdes, who was preſent, and gave him way, ſaid 
ich This it is, that principally ſhews the Moon to be a 
ua star, and of a fiery Nature, that in her Eclipſes ſhe is 
ug rot wholly obſcur'd, and diſappearing; but ſhews 
U ner ſelf with a certain Coal-reſembling Colour, terrible 
eto the Sight, yet ſuch as is proper to her. ; 
ny As for Apollonides, he inſiſted much in oppoſition to 
mes the Word Shadow, ſaying, that the Mathematicians al- 
Ka ways give that Name to the Place, which is not enlight- 
ned, and that Heaven admits no Shadow. : 
To this I thus anſwer'd : This Inſtance is rather 
lng alicdg'd obſtinately againſt the Name, than naturally 
or mathematically againſt the Thing ? for if one will 
t not call the Place obfuſcated by the Oppoſition of the 
Earth, » Shadow, but a Place depriv'd of Light, yet 
be ft what it will, you mult of neceſſity confeſs, that 
the Moon being there, becomes obſcure , and every 
tel way {aid I, 'tis a Folly to deny, that the Shadow of 
audi the Earth reaches thither from whence the Shadow of 
fy the Moon, falling upon our Sight here on Earth, 
108 cauſes the Eclipſe of the Sun. And therefore I now 
Te addreſs my felt to you, Pharnaces : For this coal-like 
and burnt Colour of the Moon, which you affirm to 
the be proper to her, belongs to a Body, that has Thick- 
Ain neſs and depth: For there is not wont to remain any 
ni Relic, Mark or Print of Flame in a Body, that is 
al rare ;nor can a Coal be made, where there is not a ſo- 
the lid Body. which may receive into it the Heat of the 
ut Fire, as Homer himſelf ſhews in a certain Paſſage where 
al be ſays, — x 


the When the Fires Flow'r was vaniſht, and quite dead 
na {ts Flame, then the left Coals abroad he ſpread. 
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For the Coal ſeems not properly a Fire, but a Body 
enkindled and alter'd by the Fire, ſtaying and remain- 
ing in a ſolid Maſs, and which has, as it were taken 
Root; whereas Flames are the ſetting on Fire and 
Fluctions of a Nutriment and Matter, which is of a 
rare Subſtance and by reaſon of its Weakneſs makes 
no long Reſidence, but is quickly reſolv'd and con- 
ſum'd, ſo that there could not be any more evident and 
plain Argument, to demonſtrate, tnat the Moon is 
ſolid and earthly, than if her proper Colour were that 
of a Coal, But it is not ſo, my Friend Pharnaces, 
but in her Eclipſes ſhe diverſly changes her Colours, 
which the Mathematicians, determining with reſpect 
to the Time and Hour, thus diltiaguiſh. If ſhe is 
eclips'd in the Evening, ſhe appears horribly black for 
above three hours an an half; it abovt Midnight, 
ſhe ſends forth this reddiſh and Fire reſembling Colour, 
aid after ſeven hours and an half there ariſes a Redneſs 
indeed; and finally, if about the Dawning ot the Morn- 
ing or Sun riſe, ſhe takes a blew or gray iſn Celour; 
which is the Cauſe, why ſhe is by the Poets, and par- 
ticularly by Empedocles, call'd Glaucopis, or Grey- ey'd. 
dince then they clearly fce that the Moon changes into 
{0 many Colours in the Shadow, they do ill to attribute 
to her only that of a burning Coal, which may be ſaid 
ta be leſs proper to her, then any other, being only a 
{mail Remnant and demblance of Light, appearing and 
ſhining thro? a Shadow, her own proper Colour being 
black and earthy, And ſince that here below, the 
Rivers and Lakes, which receive the Rays of the Sun, 
feeming to take on their Superficies ſometimes a red 
Colour, ſometimes a violet one; the neighbouring ſhady 
Places take the ſame Appearances of Colours, and are 
illuminated by them, caſting and ſend ing back by rea- 
ſan of Reflections ſeveral rebated Splendors ; what won- 
der is it, if a copious Flux of a Shadow, falling like a 
great River, or an immenſe cæleſtial Sea of a Light, 
not ſteady and quiet, but agitated by innumera- 
ble Stars walking over it, and beſides admitting 
ſeveral Mixtures and Mutations in it ſelf, takes from 


"we 
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/ the Moon the Impreſſion: ſometimes of one Colour, YN 
= ſometimes of another, and ſends them hither to us? 1 
1 For tis not to be deny'd, but that a Star of Fire can? 
1 | not appear in a Shadow black, gray, or violet; but ' 
2 there are ſeen upon Hills, Plains and Seas, ſeveral 1 
$ various Reſemblances of Colours, caus'd by the Reflexi- 1 
on of the Sun, which are the very TinCtures, that 1 
4 Brightneſs mixt with Shadows and Miſts, as if it 1 
5 were with Painters Colours, brings upon them. And 0 
t as for the Tinctures or Colours of the Sea, Homer has 4 
, indeed in ſome fort endeavour'd to name and expreſs AY 
them, when he ſometimes terms the Sea violet-colour'd, | 
t or red as Wine; at other times the Waves purple, and Wo 
8 again the Sea azure, and the calm white. As for the | 
r 


Diverſities of Tinctures and Colours, appearing upon 
the Earth, he has, I ſuppoſe, omitted them, becauſe 
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1 they are in number infinite. Now it is not probable, 1 
$ that the Moon has but one Superficies all plain and 
eren, as the Sea; but rather that of its Nature it ³⁶ 
: - principally reſembles the Earth, of which old Socrares - if 
in Plato ſeem'd to mythologize at his Pleaſure, whe- * 
ther it were, that under covert and ænigmatical 4 
Speeches he meant it of the Moon, or whether he 1 

ſpake of ſome other. For 'tis neither incredible, nor ll 


wonderful, if the Moon, having in her ſelf nothing 

corrupt or muddy, but enjoying a pure and clear 

Light from Heaven, and being full of Heat, not of 
a burning and furious Fire, but of ſuch, as is mild 
and harmleſs, has in her Places, admirably fair and 
pleaſant, reſplendent Mountains, clear as Fire, purple- 

cColour'd Tinctures or Zones, ſtore of Gold and Silver, 

not diſpers'd here and there within her Bowels, but 
flouriſhing in great Abundance on the Superficies of 
her Plains, or ſpread all over her ſmooth Hills and 
/ WAA 
And if the Sight of all theſe things comes to us thro? 

2 Shadow, ſometimes in one manner, and ſometimes 
in ancther, by reaſon of the Diverſity and different 
Change of the ambient Air, the Moon does not there- 
fore loſe the venerable Perſwaſion that is had of her, or 
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the Reputation of Divinity; being eſteem'd by Men 
an heavenly Earth, or rather, as the Stoicks ſay, a 
troubled, thick and dreggiſh Fire. For even the Fire 
it ſelf is honour'd with Barbarian Honours among the 
Aſyyrians and Medes, who thr. fear ſerve and adore 


ſuch things as are hurtful, hallowing them even above 


fuch things as are of themſelves indeed holy and ho- 
norable. But the very Name of the Earth is truly 
dear and venerable to every Greek, and there is thro? 
all Greece a Cuſtom receiv'd of adoring and revering it, 
as much as any other of the Gods. And we are very 


far from thinking, that the Moon, which we hold to 
de an heavenly Earth, is a Body without Soul and 
Spirit, exempt and depriv'd of all, that is to be of- 


ied to the Gods. For both hy Law we yield her Re- 
--10ences and Thankſgivings, for that we receive of 
ler, and by Nature we adore, what we acknowledge 
to be of a more excellent Vertue, aud a more honou- 
rable Power, and therefore we do not think, that we 
offend, in ſuppoſing the Moon to be Earth. 


Now as to the Face, which appears in her, as this 


Earth on which we are, has in it many great Sinuoſi- 
ties and Valles ; fo *tis probable, that the Moon alſo 


lies open and is cleft with many deep Caves and Rup- 
rures, in which there 13 Water, or very obſcure Air, 
to the Bottom of which the Sun cannot reach or pene- 
trate, but failing there, ſends back a diſſipated Re- 
flection to us here below. | | 
lere Avoloniaes, taking up the Diſcourſe, ſaid; 


Teil me then, I beſeech you, good Sir, even by the 
Moon her ſeit, do you think it poſſible, that there 
ſhould be there Shadows of Caves and Chinks, and 


that the fight of them ſhould come even to our Eyes? 
Or do you not regard; what will come of it? I will 


tell you what it is, and hearken to me, altho' you are 


not ignorant of it. The Diameter of the Moon ace 
cording to that bigneſs which appears to us, when ſhe 
is in her mean and ordinary Diſtances, is twelve Di- 


ö gits, and every one of theſe black and ſhady Spots is 


above half a Digit, that is, above the four and twenti- 
| 3 
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eth part of the Diameter. Now if we ſuppoſe the Circum- 
tereuce of the Moon to be only thirty thouſand Stadia, 
and the Diameter according to that Suppofition, to be 
ten thouſand, every one of theſe ſhadowy Marks with- 
in her will not be leſs than five hundred Sradia. Con- 
lider then firſt, whether there can poſlibly be in the 
Moon ſuch great Gaps, and ſuch Inequalities, as ma 
make ſuch a Shadow; and then how is it poſſible, that 
being ſo great, they are not ſeen by vs. 
At this I, ſmiling upon him, ſaid ; You have done 
me a Pleaſure, dear, Apollonides, in having found out 
ſuch a Demonſtration, by which you will prove, that 
you and I ſhall be bigger than „„ 
thoſe Giants * Aloades, not in- * Othus and Epbialtes, 8 
deed every hour of the Day, but 3 or _ Aioens, 
principally Morning and Even- „ „bock Je _ 
Ing. Do you think, that when dia they were begot- 
the Sun makes our Shadows ſo ten by Neptune, Tis 
long, he he ſuggeſts to our Minds ſaid of them, that they 
this goodly Argument: If that, Erew nine Hngers eve- 
which is ſhadowed is great, that Went 1 
which ſhadows much of neceſſity be yet exceſſively 
greater ? I know well, that neither you nor I have ever 
been in Lemnos; yet we have often heard that Iambicł 
| Verſe, fo frequent in every ones Mouth. 
Ads zaxunler a) ves Aua g: 
Mount Athos ſhall on either ſide 
The Cow, in Lemnos planted, hide. 
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For the Shadow of tbat Mountain falls, as it ſeems. 
on the Image of a brazen Heifer, which is in Lemnos 
extending it ſelf in length over the Sea not leſs then 
ſeyen hundred Stadia; not that the Mountains, which 
makes the Shadow, is of that Height as to cauſe it; 
but becauſe the diftance of the Light renders the Sha- li 
dow of Bodies manifoldly greater than the Bodies 
themſelves. Conſider then here, that, when the Moon 
is in the Full, and ſhews us the Form of a Viſage 
moſt expreſly, by reaſon of the Profundity of the 
Shadow, *tis then, that ſhe is moſt remote — the 
e e rl. bois not Sun; 
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Sun; for 'tis the Recoiliag of the Light, that makes 
the Shaddow bigger, and not the Greatneſs of the Ine- 
qualities, which are on the Superficies of the Moon. And 
you moreover ſee, that the Brightneſs of the Suns 
Beams ſuffer not the Tops of the Mountains to be diſ- 
cern'd in open day ;but-on the contrary the deep hol- 
low and ſhadowy Parts, appear from afar. *Tis not 
therefore any way abſurd or ſtrange, if we cannot ſo 
exactly ſee the full Illumination of the Moon, and her 
Reception ot the Sun Beams, but that by the approach 
ing of things, that are obſcure and dark, ſuch, as are 
clear and ſhining, they are by reaſon of this Diverſity 
more exquiſitely ſeen. 1 . 
But this, faid I, ſeeems rather to refute and check the 
Reflection and Reverberation, which is ſaid to rebeund 
from the Moon, becauſe theſe, who are within the 
reforted Rays, do not only ſee that, which is en- 
lightned, but alſo that, which enlightens. For when, 
at the Reſulting of Light from Water upon a Wall, 
the Sight ſhall fall upon the Place, which is thus illu- 
| minated by the Reflection, the Eye there beholds three 
= things, to wit, the Ray or Light, that is driven back, 
the Water, which makes the Reflection, and the Sun 
himſelf, whoſe Light, falling on the Superficies of the 
Water, is re puls'd and ſeut back. This being confeſgd, 
as what is evidently ſeen, 'tis requir'd of thoſe, who 
W fay, that the Earth is enlightned from the Moon by the 
Reflections of the Suns Rays upon it, that they ſhew us 
by Night the Sun, appearing upon the Swperfices of the 
Moon in the ſame manner, as he may be ſeen by day 
appearing in the Water, on which he ſhines, when there 
is the ſaid Reflections of his Beams. But ſince the Sun 
does not ſo appear, they thence 1afer, that the Moon re- 
ceives herlllumination by ſome other Means, and not by 
5 Refleftions, and if there is no Reflection, the Moon the 
is not Earth. 5 85 3 
What Anſwer then is ta be made them, ſaid Apollo- 
nides? For the Argument of this Objection againſt Ree 
gection is common alſo to us, WO I” 
0 ach 5 I; 
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It is indeed, anſwer'd I, in ſome ſort common, and 
in ſome ſort not. But firſt conſider the Compariſon, 
how perverſly, end againſt the ſtream, they take it. 
For the Water is here below on the Earth, and the 
Moan there above in Heaven? ſo that the reflected 


and reverberated Rays make the form of their Angles 


quit oppoſite one to the other, the one having their 
Point upwards towards the Szperfices of the Moon, 
and the other downwards towards the Farth. Let 
them not then require, that every Idea or form ſhould 


be equally a Mirror, nor that from every Diſtance and 


Remoteneſs there ſhould be a like and ſemblable Re- 
flection; for ſo doing they would repugn notorious and 
apparent Evidence, And as for thoſe, who hold the 
Moon to be a Body, not ſmooth, even and ſubtil, 
as the Water, but ſolid, maſſy and terreſtrial, I can- 
not conceive, why they ſhould require to ſee the I- 


mage of the Sun in her, as in a Glaſs. For neither does 
Milk it ſelf render ſuch peculiar Images, nor cauſe Re- 


flection of the Sight, by reaſon of the Inequality and 


Ruggedneſs of its Parts: How then is it poſſible, that 


the Moon ſhould ſend back the Sight from her 
Superficies, as Mirrors do, that are more poliſht ? 


And if in theſe alſo there is any Scratch, Filth, or 


Dulneſs on their Superficies, whence the reflected Sight 
is wont to receive a Form, they indeed may well be 


ſeen, but they yield no Counterlight. He then, 


who requires, that either the Sun ould appear in the 


Moon or that our Sight ſhould be reverberated and 
redoubled againſt the Sun, let him alſo require, that 


the Eye be the Sun, the Sight Light, and Man Heaven. 
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For it is probable, that the Reflection of the Suns 


Beams, which is made upon the Moon, does by rea- 


ſon of their Vehemence and great Brightneſs rebound 
with a ſtroke upon us. But our Sight being weak 
and flender, what wonder is it, it it neither give 


ſuch a ſtroake, as may rebound, or, if it rebounds, that 
it does not maintain its Continuity, but is broken and 


fails, as not having ſuch abundance of Light, that it 
ſhould not diſgregate and be diſſipated within thoſe 
Inequalities 
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Inequalities and Aſperities. For 'tis not impoſſible, 
That. the Refle&jon of our Sight upon Water, or other 
forts of Mirrors, being yet ſtrong, powerful, and near 
its Origin, ſhould from thence return upon the Eye. 
But tho” there may perhaps from the Moon be ſome 
Glimmerings,yet they will {till be weak and obſcure,and 
will fail in the way by reaſon of ſo long a Diſtance. 
For otherwiſe hollow and concave Mirrors ſend back 
the reverberated and reflected Rays ſtronger than 
they came, fo that they frequently Burn, and ſet on 
fire; and thoſe, that are convex and imboſ&d like a 
Bowl, becauſe they beat them not back on all ſides, 
render them dark and feeble. You ſce. for certain, 
when two Rainbows appears together in the Hea- 
ven, one Cloud comprehending another, that, the Rain- 
bow, which outwardly convirons the other, yields dim 
Colours, and ſuch, as are not ſufficiently diſtinguiſt'd 
and expreſꝰ'd, becauſe the exterior Cloud. being more 
remote, makes not a ſtrong, and forcible Reflection. 
Aud what needs there any more to be ſaid, ſeeing that 
the very Light of the Sun, reverberated and ſent back 
by the Moon, loſes all its Heat ; and of his Brightnels, 
there comes to us with much ado but a ſmall Re- 
mainder. and that very languiſhiag and weak. Is it 
then poſſible, that our Sight, turning the ſame Courſe, 
ſhould bring back any Part of the ſolar Image from 
the Moon? I for my part think, "tis not. But con- 
ſider, I faid, your ſelves, that if our Sight were in 
one and the ſame manner affected and diſpogd towards 
the Water, and towards the Moon, the full Moon 
would of neceſſity repreſent to us the Images of the 
Earth Trees, Plants, Men and Stars, as is done by 
the Water, and all other forts of Mirrors. And if 
there is no ſuch Reflection of our Sight, as to bring us 
back theſe Imags, either by reaſon of our faid Sights, 
 Weakneſ:, or thro' the ruggcd Incquality of the Moons 
Superficies, let us no longer require, that it ſhould re- 

bound ag inſt the Sun. : 7 
We have then, ſaid I, related, as far as our Me- 
mory would carry it away, whatever was there 54 
413 
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'Tis now time to deſire Sa, or rather to exact of him, 
that he would make us his Narration, as being on ſuch 


Condition admitted to hear all this Diſcourſe. If you 


think good therefore, let us give over walking, and 
ſitting down on theſe Seats, make him a quietaad ſettled 
Audience, Os E 

Every one approv'd this Motion. And therefore, 
when we had ſeated our ſelves, Theor thus began: 1 


am indeed, O Lamprias, as deſirous, as any of you can 
be, to hear, what ſhall be ſaid ; but I would gladly firſt 


underſtand ſemething concerning thoſe, who are 
ſaid to dwell in the Moon; not, whether there are 
any Perſons inhabiting it, but whether tis poſſible, there 
ſhould be any; for if *tis not poſſible for the Moon to be 


inhabited, tis alſo unreaſonable to ſay, that ſhe is 


Earth; otherwiſe ſhe would have been created in vain, 


and to no End; not bearing any Fruits, not affording 
a Place for the Birth or Education of any Men, for 

which Cauſes and Ends this Earth, wherein we live |, 
was made and created to be our Nurſe and true Guar- 


dian, producing and diſtinguiſhing the Day from the 
Night. Now you know, that of this matter many 


things have been ſaid, as well merrily and in jeſt, as 
ſeriouſly and in earneſt. For of thoſe, who dwelt 
under the Moon, *tis ſaid, that ſhe hangs over their 


Heads, as if they were ſo many Tarntali:sfs , and on 


the contrary of thoſe, who inbabit her, that being tyd 
and bound, like a fort of Ixions, they are with ſo much. 
Violence turn'd and whirl'd about, as if they were 


- perpetually in danger of being flung out. Nor is the 


Moon indeed mov'd by one only Motion, but is, as 


they are wont te call her Tewdi7ris, Trivia, or Three- 
 wayd, performing her Courſe together according to 
Length, Breadth and Depth in the Zodiac; the firſt 
of which Motions Mathematicians call a direct Revolu- 


tion; the ſecond Volutation, or an oblique Winding 
and Wheeling in and out; and the third (I know not 
why) an Inequality ; altho' they ſee that ſhe has no Mo- 


tion, uniform, ſetled and certain, in all her Circuits 


and Reverſions. Wherefore *tis not greatly to be ad- 
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mir'd, if thro' Violence of her Motion there ſome. 


time fell a Lion from her into Peloponneſus „ but *tis 
rather to be wondred, that we do not daily fee ten 


thouſand Falls of Men and Women, and Shocks of 0. 
ther Animals tumbling down thence with their Heels 
upwards on our Heads; tor it *twould be a Mockery to 


diſpute about their Habitation there, if they can have 
there neither Birth nor Exiſtence. For ſeeing the E. 


Egyptians and the Troglodytes, over whoſe Heads the 


Sun directly ſtands only one Moment of one day in 
the Solſtice, and then preſently retires, can hardly 


eſcape being burnt, by reaſon of the Airs exceſſive 


Drineſs; is it credible, that thoſe, who are in the Moon, 


can bear every Year twelve Solſtices, the Sun being 


once a Month juſt, in their Zenith. or exactly over their 


Head, when the Moon is in Conjuntion, As for 


Winds, Clouds and Showers, without which the Plants 
can neither come up, nor, when they are come up, be 
preſerv'd, it cannot be ſo much as Imagin'd there 


ſhould be any, where the Ambient Air is ſo hot, dry 


and ſubtil; ſince even here below the Tops of Moun— 


rains never feel thoſe hard and bitter Winters, but 
the Air, being there pure and clear without any Agi- 


tation by reaſon of its Lightneſs, avoids all that Thick- 


neſs and Concretion, which is amongſt us; unleſs, by 


Jupiter, we will ſay,that.,as Minerva lnſtiPd Nectar and 
Ambroſia into the Mouth of Achilles, when he receiv'd 


no other Food; fo the Moon, which both is call'd, 

and indeed is, Minerva, nouriſnes Men, producing for 
them, and ſending them every day Ambroſia,with which 
as old Pherecydes was wont to ſay, the Gods themſelves 
are fed. For as touching that Indian Root, which, as 


Mag aſt henes ſays, ſome People in thoſe Parts, who nei— 


ther eat, nor drink, nor yet have any Mouths, being there- 


fore call'd Aſtomi, burn and imoke, living on the Smell 
of its Perfume; whence ſhould they have any of it 


there, the Moon not being water'd or refreſt'd with 


Ra1n? | 


When Theon had ſpoken theſe things: You have 


very dextrouſly and gentiicly, ſeid 1 to him, by 
| this 


on | as 
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this Facetiouſneſs of yours ſmooth'd as it were the 
" Brow, and taken off the Chagrin and Sowrneſs of this 
Diſcourſe ; which encourages and emboldens us to re- 
turn an Auſwer, ſince, however we may chance to 
fail, we expect not any ſevere or rigorous chaſtiſe- 
ment. For, to ſpeak the Truth, they. who are ex- 
treamly offended with theſe. things, and wholly diſcre- 
dit them, not being willing mildly to conſider. what 
Probability aud Poſhibility, there may be in them, are 
not much leſs in Fault than thoſe, that are too exceſſive- 
ly perſwaded of them. Firſt then I ſay, 'tis not neceſ- 
ſary, that the Moon muſt have been made in vain, and 
to no End or Purpoſe, if there are not Men, who 
dwell ia it ; for weſee, that this very Earth here is not 
all cultivated, or inhabited; but that only a ſmall 
Part of it, like ſo many Promontories, or Demy-Iſlands, 
ariſing out of the Deep, engenders, brings forth, and 
breeds Plants and Animals; the reſt being thro' exceſ- 
ſive Cold or Heat wholly detart and barren, or (which 
is indeed the greatelt Share of it) cover'd and plung'd 
under the vaſt Ocean. But you, who are always ſo 
great a Lover and Admirer of Ariſtarchus, give no Eat 
to Crates, tho' you read Eerie DO ONT. 

The Sea, which gave to Gods and Men their Birth, 

Covers with Waves the moſt part of the Earth. 


And yet thoſe Parts are far from having been made in 
rain; for the Sea exhales and breathes out mild Va- 
pors, and the Snow, leiſurely melting from the cold 
and uninhabited Regions, ſends forth, and ſpreads over 
all our Countreys thoſe gentle Breezes, which qualify 
the ſcorching Heat of Summer, and in the midſt, as 
Plato ſays, is plac'd the faithful Guardian and Operator 
of Night and Day. There is then nothing to hinder, 

bat that the Moon may be without living Creatures, 
and yet give Reflections to the Light, that is diffug'd 

about her, and afford a Receptacle to the Rays of the 
Stars, Which have their Confluence and Temperature 
In her, tor to digeſt the Evaporation, riſing from the 
Earth, and moderate the over violent and fiery — 
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of the Sun. And attributing much to ancient Fame, 
and the Opinion, handed down to us by our Anceſtors 
we will ſay, that ſhe is ſtil'd Diana, as being a Virgin 
and fruitleſs, bot otherwiſe greatly falutary, helpful, 
and profitable to the World. Moreover of all that 
has been ſaid, my Friend Theor, there is nothing, which 


ſhews it impoſlible for the Moon to be inhabited. For 
her Turning about being gentle, mild and calm, dul- 


cifies and poliſhes the ambient Air, which ſhe in ſo good 
order diſtributes, and ſpreads abo't her, that there is 
no occaſion to fear the Sing or Shtping out cf thoſe, 
who live in her, unleſs She her ſelf alſo comes tumbling 


down. And as to the Diverſity and Mulriplicity of her 
Motion, it proceeds not from any Inequality, Error, 


or Uncertainty, but the Aſtrologers ſhew in this an ad- 
mirable Order and Courſe, enclofing her within Cir- 
cles, which are turn'd by other Circles; ſome ſuppo- 
ſing that ſhe her ſelf ſtirs not, others making her 


always move equally, ſmoothly, and with the fame 


dwiftneſs. For *tis theſe Aſcenſions of divers Circles, 
with their Turnings and Habitudes, one towards ano- 


ther, and with Reſpect to us, which moſt exactly make 


thoſe Heights, Depths and Depreſſions, that appear to 
us in her Motion, and her Digreſſions in Latitude, all 


joyu'd with the ordinary Revolution, ſne makes in Lon- 
gitude. As to the great Heat and continual Inflamma- 


tion of the Sun, you will ceaſe to fear it, if firſt to the 


twelve eſtival Conjunctions you oppoſe the full Moons, 


and then to the exceſſes the Continuity of Change, 
which permir them not to laſt long, reducing them to 
a proper and peculiar Temperature, and taking from 
them both what is overmuch; for the W iddle, or 
_ whatis between them, tis probable, has a Seaſon, moſt 

like to the Spring. And moreover the Sun ſends his 
Beams to ns thro' a groſs and troubled Air, and caſts 
on ds an Heat, fed by Exhalation; whereas the Air, 

being there ſubtil and tranſparent, diſlipates and diſ- 
Perles his Luſtre,which has no Nouriſhment, nor Body, 
on which it may ſettle. Trees and Fruits are her here 
nokrim'd by Showers, but elſewhere, as in the 


higher 
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higher Countries with you about 

| Thebes and Syene, the Earth f He means here the 
lrinking in, not acrial, but earth= Aha, net the. 
bred Water, and being aſſiſted Baorian, Thebes: 
with refreſhing Winds aud Dew, wil} not, ſuch is the 
Vertue and Ter perature of the Soil, yield the firſt 


place for Fertility to the beſt water'd | and in the 


World. And the ſame ſorts of Trees, which in our 
Country, having been well winter'd, or haviug ſuf- 
ter'da long and {narp Winter, bring forth A bundauce 
of good Fruit, are iu Afri and with you in Ag yt; 
ſoon offended with, and very fearful of Cold. And the 
Provinces of Gearoſia and Ji ogl.dytis, which lye near 
the Ocean dea, being, by reaſon 00 Drought barren and 
without any Trees, there grow nevertheleſs in the 
adjacent Sea, Trees of a wonderful Height and Big- 
neſs, and green even to the very bottom; ſome of 
which they call Olive- trees, others L aurels, and others 
the Hairs of Js. And thoſe Plants, which are nan'd. 
Anac ampſerotes, being hang'd up after they are pluck d 
out of the Ground, they not only live, but, which is 


more, bud and put forth green Leaves. And of the 
Seeds that are ſown, ſome, as namely Centamy. If 


they are ſown in a rich and fat Earth and there 


well drench'd and water'd, degenerate ſrom their na- 


tural Quality, and all their Ver tue, becauſe they 
love Drineſs and thrive in their own proper natural 
Soil, Others cannot bear ſo much as the leaſt Dew, 
of which kind are the moſt part of the Arabian Plants, 
that, if they are but once wet, wither, tade and dye; 
What wonder is it then, if there grow in the Moon 
Roots, Seeds and Plants, which have no need of 
Rains or Winter Colds, and ar appropriated to a 
dry and ſubtil Air, ſuch as is that of ummer ? And 
why may it not be probable, that the Moon ſends forth 
warm Winds, and that her Shaking and Agitation, as 
ſhe moves, is accompany'd by comfortable Breezes, 
fine Dews and gentle Moiſtures, which are every 
where diſpers'd to furniſh Nutriment for the verdant 
Plants ? Seeing ſhe is not of her Temperature ardent 
8 2 7 
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Word, if I ſhould alledge the Flowing and Ebbing of 
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or parch'd with Dronght, but rather ſoft, moiſt and 
ingendring all Humidity. For there comes not from 
her to us any Effect of Drineſs, but many of a femi. 
nine Meiſture and Softneſs, ſuch as are the growing of 
Plants, the Putrefaction of Fleſh, the Changing and 
Flatneſs of Wines, the Tenderneſs and Rotting of 
Wood, aud the eaſie Deliveries of Child-bearing Wo. 
men. But becauſe I am afraid of irritating again and 
provoking Pharnacts, who all this while ſpeaks not x 


the great Ocean, as they themſelves ſay, with the la- 
creaſings of the Friths and Straits, which ſwell and riſe 
by the Moon, augmenting the Moiſture ; and there- 
fore I will rather turn my ſelf to you, my Friend 
Theon; for you, interpreting this Verſe of the Poet 
Aleman. Bad OE oro ie 
Such things, as Dew, Jove's Daughter and the Moons 
Does nouriſh, . —.— 
tell us, that in this Place he calls the Air Jupiter, which, 
being moiſtened by the Moon, is by Nature chang'd into 
Dew; for ſhe ſeems, my good Friend, to be of a Na- 
ture, almoſt wholly contrary to the Sun, not only in 
that ſhe is wonted to moilten, diſſolve and ſoften, what 
he thickens, dt ies and hardeus ; but moreover, in that 
 fhe allays and cools his Heat, when it lights upon her, 
and is mingled with her. e 
Thoſe then, who think the Moon to be a fiery and 
burning Body. are in an Error; and in like manner 
| thoſe, who would have all ſuch things to be neceſſary Ich. 
for the Generation Life, Food and Entertainment Inna 
of the Animals dwelling there, as are requiſite to thoſe No 
that are here below, conſider not the oe diverſity and Wan: 
Inequality there is in Nature, in which there are Wor 
found greater Varieties and Differences between Ani- Wee 
mals and Animals, thea there are between Animals hy 
aud other Subjects, that are not animated. Neither Ml ; 
would there be in the World any Men without Mouths Nc 
or whoſe Lips are ſo grown together, that they feed th. 
only on Smells, if it were ſo that Men could pot, Fe 
without 
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, without ſolid and ſubſtantial Food. But that Power of 
d Nature which Ammonus it himſelf bas ſhewn us, 
m Wind which Heſiod has obſcurely ſignif'd in theſe 

- words, 5 NEE, 5 


d Nor how great Vertue is in Aſphodels : 
Ai Mallows, 1 8 


FP S 
rr 5 


d aimenides has made plain to us in Effect, teaching us, 
a that Nature ſuſtains a living Creature with very littie 
f Food, and that, provided it has but the Quantity of 
an Olive, it ſtands in need of no other Nonriſhment. 
Now, if any, thoſe ſurely, who dwell within the 
Moon, {hould be active, light and eaſie to he nouriſn'd 
rith any thing whatſoever ; ſince they affirm, that 
the Moon her ſelf, as alſo the Sun, which is a fiery 
animal, and manifoldly greater than the Earth, is 
s Wrnouriſh'd and maiatain'd by the Moiſtures that are upon 
the Earth, as are alſo all the other Stars, whoſe Num- 
der is in a manner infinite; ſuch light and ſlender Ani- 
als de they aſſign to the upper Region, and with o 
mall Neceſſaries do they think them conteated and 
ſatisf'd. But we neither ice theſe things, nor conſider, 
2 What a quite different Region, Nature and Temperature 
t Ns accommodated to thoſe Lunar Men. 
tas therefore, if we were unable to come near & touch 
„ the Sea, but could only ſee it at a diſtance, and had 
heard that its Water is brackiſh, ſalt and undrinkable, 
d Hay one, who ſhould tell us, that there are in its Bot- 
om many and great Animals of varioas Forms and 
Shapes, and that it is full of great and monſtrous Beaſts, 
making rhe lame uſe of the Water, as we do of the Air, 
ould be thought only to relate a parcel of ſtrange 
and uncreditable Stories, newly found out and invented 
tor Delight and Amuſement; in the ſame manner we 
ſeem to be affected and dispos'd towards the Moon, 
Hot believing, that there are any who inhabit it. And 
I am of Opinion, that they themſelves do much more 
vonder, when they behold the Earth, which is, as it were, 
the Dreges and Mud e Univerſe, appearing tod 
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them thro' moilt and foggy Clouds and Miſts, à little 
Place, low, abject and immoveable thing without any 
Brighrneſs or Light whatever, how this pitiful inconj. 
derable thing ſhould be able to produce, nouriſh and 
Maintain Animals that have Motion, Reſpiration ard 
Heat. And it peradveuture they had ever heard theſe 
Verſes of Honey; e e 
A filthy ſjualid Place, abhorr'd even by 
The Gods themſelves: 


And again, 


Hell is afar beneath, as Heav'n above 


they world certainly think them to have been writtend 
this Place where we live, aud that here is Hell and Tar- 
bart aid that the Earth cqually diſtaut om Heaven 
and 1), , inn Eo: en. 
I hid not well cnc my Dito, when Syla ih 
| Ferruptiag me, ſaid, Forbear Law; as, and put a flop 
to your Diſcourtle, leſt running, as they fay, the Veſſel 
of your Story on ground, you colfound nd ſpoil al 
the Play, which hasat preſent another Sceze and--Dil- 
Rade | my ſelf therefore ſhall be the Accor, but 
mall, before 1 enter upon my Part, m ke known to you 
the Poet or Author; beg inniag, if there is nothing to 
laden, with that of Homer; „ 
Far off within the Sea 


: tles 1% Me Ogygie, e _— 


diſtant about five Days ſail weſtward fiom Britain; and 
before it chere are threee others, of an equal Diſkance 
tram on&another, and alſo from that, bearing North- 
welt, where the Sun ſets in Summer? la one of theſe 
the Barvariansteign.that Saturn is detain'd Prifoner by 
Jupiter, who as his/ on, having the Guard or keeping of 
thoſe Hands and the adjacent Sea, nam'd the Saturn 
an, has his Seat a little below; and that the Continent, 
or main Land, by which the great Sea is circularly en- 
viron'd, is diſtant from Ogygi? about hve- hundred Sta- 
Lin, but from the other, net to far, Men uling 


- 223232. a 
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tte MW thither in Gallies, the Sea being there low and ebb, 
any MW and difficult to be paſs'd by great Vellels, becauſe of 
n- the Mud, brought thither by a Multitude of Rivers, 
ind WM which, coming from the main Land, diſcharge them- 
and WM ſelves into it and raiſe their great Bars and Shelves, 
ele that choak up the River, and render it hardly naviga- 
ble ; whence anciently there aroſe an Opinion of its 
being frozen. Moreover the Coaſt of this Continent, 
lying on the Sea, are inhabited by the Grceks about a 
Bay, not much leſs than the AZeoric Fens, the Mouth 
of which lies in a direct Line over apaiaſt that of the 
Ciſtian Sea, Theſe name and eſteem themſelves the 
Iahabitants of the firm Land, calling all us others Iſlan- 
na ders, as dwelling in a Land, encompaſs'd round about, 
1 and waſht by the Sea. And they think, that thoſe, 
ven who heretofore came thither, and were left there by 
him, mixing themſelves with the People of Saturn, 
in, rai-'d up again the Greek Nation, which was well near 
Jon extinguiſh'd, brought under, and ſupplanted by the 
Nl Language, Laws and Manners of the Barbarians, and 
made it again flouriſh and recover its priſtine Vigor. 
i And therefore in that Place they give the firſt Ho- 
but nor to Hercules, and the ſecond to Saturn. Now when. 
ou the Star of Saturn, and by us call'd Phazon, and by 
to them Nyfurzs comes to the Sign of Taurus as it does 
once in the Time of thirty years, they, having been 
a long time preparing what is neceſſary for a ſolemm 
S2crince, and along Voyage or Navigation, ſend forth 
thoſe, on whom the Lots falls, «to row in that vaſt 
nd Sea, ard make their Abode for a great while in for- 
ce reign Countreys. Theſe Men then, bein imbarqu'd 
h- and departed, meet with diffent Adventures, ſome in 
ee one manner, others in another. Now ſuch as have ia, 
by fatcty paſs'd the Danger of the Sea, go firſt aſhore in _ 
of thoſe oppoſite Iflands, which are inhabited by theGreeks, 
i- where they ſee, that the Sun is ſcarce hidden one full 
it, boour during the Space of thirty Days; and that this is 
- their Night, of which the Darkneſs is but fmall, as ha- 
4. ving a Twy-light from the going down of tte Sun, not 
valle the Da wning of the Day; that have continu'd 
; — — there 
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there ninety Days, during which they are highly ca- 
reſs'd and honour, as being reputed and term'd holy 
Men, they are afterwards conducted by the Winds, 
and tranſported into the Ile of Saturn where there are 
no other Inh1birants but themſclves, and ſuch as have 

been ſent thither before them. For tho? *tis lawful for 
them, after they have ſerv'd Saturn thirty years, to re- 
turn home to their own Countries and Houſes, yet moſt 

of them cho»ſe rather to remain quietly there; ſome; be- 
cauſe they arealieady accuſtom'd to the Place; others, 


becaufe withont any Labour and Trouble, they have a- 


bundance of all things, as weil for the offering of Sa- 
crifices, and holdiag Feſtival Soleinnities, as to ſupport 


the ordinary Expences of thoſe, who are perpetually 
converſant in the Study of Learniag and Philoſophy. 
For they affirm the Nature of the Iſland, and the Nild- 


neſs of the Air,which envirous it, to be ad mirable; and 
that there have been ſome Perſons, wlio intending to 


depart thence have been hindred by the Divinity or 


Genius of the Place, ſhewing hiniſelf to them, as to Lis 


familiar Friends and Acquaiutance, not only in Dreams,” 


and exterior Signs, but alſo viſibly aprearing, © them 
by the Nicdas of familiar Spirits and Demony, dico 
ſing and converſing with them, For they zz, ©. So. 


turn himſelf is perfonally there, lying eſtser in the deep 


Cave of an hollow Rock, mining like fie © lu Trpirer 
having prepar'd Slecp inſtead of Fetters a et 
keep him from ſtirring: But there are on te Ton 


of this Rock certain Birds, which fly dows aig carry 
him Ambroſia; that the whole Iſland is AIPd with au ade 


mtirable Fragracy and Perfume which is ſpread all o- 
ver it, ariliag from this Cave, as from an odoriferons 
Fountain; that theſe Demoas ſerve and miniſter to Sa- 


turn, having been his Couriers and neareſt Attendants, 
u hen he held the Empire and exercisd Regal Authority 


over Nen and Gods; and that having the Science of 


diviniag future Ocurrences, they of themſelves foretel 
many things; but the greateſt and of the higheſt Im- 
portance, when they return from aſſiſting Saturn, and 
reveal his Dreams; for whatever Jupiter premeditates, 


' Saturn 


"Sg > 3 41 


—_— — — 


Saturn dreams; but his Awakenings are Tiranical Paſſi- 
ons or Perturbations of the Soul in him. His sleep is alto- 


gether, and *** the Royal and divine Nature pure and 


incontaminate in it ſelf. 


This Stringer then, having been brought thither, 
and there ſerving the God in Repoſe, and at his Eaſe, 


attain'd to as great Skill in Aſtrology, as tis poſſible for 
any one to do, that has made the greateſt Progreſs 


in Geometry. As for the reſt of Philoſophy. having 


given himſelf to that, which is call'd Natural, he was 
ſeiʒ d with an extraordinary Deſire and Longing to vi- 
ſit and ſee the great Iſland; for ſo they call the Conti- 


nent, inhabited by us. After therefore his thirty years 
were paſs'd, and his Succeſſors arriv'd, having taken 


leive of all his Relations and Friends, he put to Sea, 


in other reſpects ſoherly and moderately equipp'd, but 
having good ſtore of Yoyage- Proviſion in Veſſels of 


Gold. Now one Day would not ſuffice to relate unto you 


de ſexrch'd into Sacred Writings, and was initia- 


ia 11] haly Confrateraities and Religious Societies, 


as he him ſelf recounted it to us, exactly particulariſing 


every thiug. But give ear, I pray you, to what con- 


cer ns the preſent Diſpute, For he 'continu'd no ſmall 
time at Carthage, a City, not a little alſo eſteem'd by us, 
ſince the Deſtruction of the former, where he found 
certain ſacred Skius of Parchment, which had been ſe- 
cretly convey'd thither, when the old Town was ſack'd, 
and had there long lain hidden under Ground, Now 


he told me, tht of all the Gods which appear to us 


in Heaven, we ought chiefly to honour the Moon, and 
earneſtly exhorted me to be diligent in yenerating of 


her, as having the principal Influence and Dominion 


over our Lite, 1060 . 
At theſe things, when I was amagd, and entreated 


* 
. 


him to declare and explain them a little more tully to 


me: The Greeks, daid he, O Sylla, deliver many thing. 
concerning the Gods, but they are not always in the Right : 
fer ſoft, whey they bel de thee theress 6 Ceres, and « 


Proſerpine, 
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ia p ticuiar, what adventures befel him, how many 
N11 viſited, thro! how many Cayntreys he paſs'd, 
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Proſer pine, bey ſay well; but nor ſo well, when they pus 
chem both in one and the ſame Place; for oue one, to wit, 
Ceres, is on the Earth, and the Lady and Miſtriſs of all 
earthly things,and the other, to wit, Proſerpine, in the Moon 
and is by thoſe that inhabit there, calld Core and Perſe. 
phone: Perſephone, as being a Bringer of Light and 
Brightneſs ;, and Core, being the Apple or Sight of the Eye, 
in which the Image of hin, who looks into it, is repreſented, 
as the Brightneſs of the Sun appears in the Moon, is by the 
Greek cail'4 Core. And as to what rhey ſay concerning 
the Wandring about of Ceres and Proſerpina, and their 
mutual ſeeking of one another there is in it ſomewhat of Truth, 
for they long after each ot ber, being ſepar at ed and often em- 
brace in Shad w. And that the Core is ſometi ies in 
Heaven and Ligit, and ſometimes in Darkneſs and Night, 
#5 not untrue; only there is ſome Error in the Computation 
of the Time; for we ſee not ſix whole Months, but every 
fixth Month, cr from fix Months to ſix Months, caught 
in the Shadow by the Earth, as by her Mother; and this 
really happens within five Months, becauſe tis impoſſiole 
ſhe ſhauld forſake Pluto, being his Wife; which Homer 
alſo covertly, but not unelegantly lignift d, when he ſaid, 
Into th' Elyſian Fields, Earth, utmoſt Bounds, 
The Gods will bring thee, ———— _ 


For he has there plac'd the End and Beuudary of the Earth 
where the Shalom ceaſes, and goes no farther. Now into 
that Place no wicked or impure Perſon can have Acceſs. But 
good Folks, being after their Deceaſt carrid thither, lead 
rhere indeed an caſie and quiet, but yet not ableſſed and di- 
vine Liſe, till the ſecond Death. But what that is, O 
Syila, ask me not, for I am of my ſelf going to declare 
it to you. 45 W | n LIIP 
The common Opinion, and which moſt Perſons hold, is, 
that Man is a compound Subject, & this they have reaſon to 
belicve; but they are miſtaken in thinking him to be com- 
pounded of two arts only; for they imagine, that the Un- 
derſtanding is a Part of the Soulzbut theUnderſtanding as far 
exceeds the Soul, as the Soul is better and diviner than the 
Body, Now this Compoſition of the Soul with the Vnder- 
1 ſtauding 
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ſtanding, males Reaſon; and with the Body, Paſſion 5 of which 


this 14 the Beginning or Principle of Pleaſure and Pain, and 


that of Vertue and Vice. Of thoſe three Parts conjoyn'd and 
601:pasted together, the Earth has given the Body, the Moon, 
the Soul and the Sun, the Underſtanding to the Generation 


of Man, * as there/ore Brightneſs to the Moon, Now 


oj the Deaths we die, the one wakes Mantwo of three, and 
the otLer one of two. And the former indeed is in the Regi- 
on and Juriſdict ion of Ceres, which is the Reaſon of orr Sa- 
rriſicing to her. The Athenians alſo heretofore calld the 
Dectcasd ann .Hονο, or Cercaltans. As jor the other 
Death, it is in the Moon, or Region of Proſerpina. And 


as with the one the Terreſirial, jo with the other the Celeſtial 


Mercury inhabits. This ſuddenly and with Force and vio» 
lence plucks the Soul from the Body : but Proſei pina mildly, 
and in à long time dicjoyns the Under ſe anding rom the Soul. 
And for this Rza'on is ſhe calld o, that is, Only 


_ begotten, or rather, Begetting one alone; for the better 


Part of Man becon.ts alone, when it is ſeparated by her. Now 


both the-one and the other ha pens thus according to Nature. 
"Tis ordain'd ty Fate, that every Soul whether with or witn+ 


t Underſtanding, when gone out of the Body, ſhould man- 
der jor atime, tho" not all for the ſame, in the Region, ly» 
ing between the Earth and the Moon. For thoſe that have 
been un jull and diſſolute, ſuffer there the Puniſhments, due 
to their Offences ; but the good and Vertuous are there de- 
tain'd "tia they are purifi d, and have by Expiation purg'd 


our of them all the Tnfettions, they might have contracted 


from the Contagion of the Body, wnich is as it were the Au- 


thor of all Exil, living in the mildeſt part of the Air, call d 


the Meadow of Pluto mhere they muſt remain for a certain 
prefix d and appointed time. And then, as if they were re- 
turning from à wandring Pilgrimage, or long Exile zntotheir 
Countrey,they have à Taſte of Joy,ſuch,as they principal re- 
ceive, who are initiated in ſacred Myſteries, mixt with 1roue 
ble, Admiration and each ones proper and peculiar Hope. 
For it drives and chaſes out many Souls, which already long 

after the Mon. Some tale Ileaſure to be ſtill below, and 

lo:k yet again as it were downwards towards the bottom; 
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270 Of the Face, appearing in the Orb of the Maog. Vol. V. 
Fit, They are, as Victors, cremn'd with Garlands, calls 
the Wings of Conſt ancy, becauſe in their Lives they reſtr ain'd 
the unreaſonable and paſſible part of their Soul, rendring it 
ſabject and obedient to the Curb of Reaſon. Secondly, They 
reſemblein Sight the Rays of the Sun. Thirdly, The Soul, 
which is thus raiſ”d on high, is there confirm d and fortify'd 
by the Air, which is about the Neon, where it gathers 
Strength and Solidity, as Iron and Steel do by their being 
temper d and plung'd in Water. For that, which was his 
therto rare and looſe, is compatted and made firm, and be- 
comes bright and tranſparent ; ſo that tis nourifi}d with the 
leaſt Exhalation in the World. And this is what Heracli- 
tus meant, when he ſaid, that the Souls in Pluto's Region 
have their Smell exceeding quick. i 
Now they firſt ſee the Mecens Greatneſs, Beany and Na- 
ture, which is not ſimple nor unmixt, but .a Compoſition as 
it were of Earth and Star. For asthe Earth, mixt with 
Wind and Miſt ure, becomes ſoſt; and as the Blaod, tem- 
per d with the Fleſh, gives it Senſe, ſo they ſay, that the 
Moon being mingled with an eAtherial Quinteſſence, even to 
the very bottom, is animated, becomes fruitful and generative, 
and is equally counterpois'd with Peuceroſity and Laghtneſs, 
For even the World it ſelf,being compos'd of ſome things, na- 
turally moving upwards, and others,by Nature tending downe 
_ wards, is exempt from ail local Motion or Change of Place. 
Theſe things al/o Xenocrates ſeems by a certain divine Rea» 
ſoning to have under ſt ood, having taken his firſt Lig ht from 
Plato. For Plato it was, wle firſt affirm'd, that every 
Star is compounded of Fire and Eartb, by the means of certain 
intermediate Natures,given in Proportion; foraſmuch as no- 
thing c an be an Ovjett of human Senſe,which has not in ſome 
Proportion 4 mixture of Earth and 1 ght. Now XenOcra- 
tes ſays, that the Stars and the Sun are compos'd of Fire and 
the firſt cr primitive Solid; the Moon of the ſecond Solid, 
and its own peculiar Air; and the Earth, of Vater, Fire 
and the third Solid, For neither is the Solid alone by it 
felf, nor the Rare alone by it ſelf, capable or ſuſceptible of a 
Soul. And let thus mugh ſuffice for tbe Subſtance of the Moon. 
Nom as to her Breadth and Magnitude, tis not ſuch as 
the Geometricians deli ver, but e greater And ſhe. 
3 „ : ſeldom 
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' ſeldom meaſures the Shadow of the Earth by her Greatneſs, 
wot becauſe it is (mall, but becauſe it adds moſt fervent Me- 


tion, that ſhe may quickly paſs the Pac Place, carrying with 
her the Souls of the Bleſſed, which make haſte and cry. For 
when they are in the Shadow, they can no longer hear the 
Harmony of the Heavenly Bodies, And withal the Souls cf 
the Damn'd are from below preſented io them, lamenting and 
wailing thro this Shadow. Wherefore alſo in Eclipſes, ma- 


ny are wont to ring Veſſels of Braſs, and to make a noiſe and 


Clattering about theſe Souls. Moreover, that which is call'd 


the Face of the Moon, affrights them, when they draw near 
it, ſeeming to them a dreadful and terrible Sight, whereas 


indeed it is not ſo. But as our Earth has deep and great 


Bayes, one here running between Hercules's Pillars into 
the Land to us, and others without, as the Caſpian, and 


thoſe about the Red Sea; ſo in the Moon alſo there are 


 Hellows and great Depths. Now of theſe the greateſt they : 


call the Gulf of Hecate, where the Souls periſh, or are pu- 
 niſlh'd according to the Evils they did or ſuffer d whilſt 


they were here. The two others are little Straits, thro which 
the Soul muſt go ſometimes to that part of the Moon, which 


is towards Heaven, and ſometimes to that, which is to- 
Tards Earth Now that part of the Moon, which is towards 
Heaven, is call'd the Elyſian Fields; aud that which is 
towards Earth, the Fields bf Proſperina, not her that is 
oppeſite to the Earth. Now the Dzmons do not always ſtay 
in the Moon, but ſometimes deſcend dewn here below to have 


the Care and Superintendency of Oracles : They are aſſiſtant 
alſo, and joyn in celebrating ſublimeſt Ceremonies, having 


their Eye upon Miſdeeds, which they puniſh, and preſerving 
the Good as well in Pelils of Var, as of the Sea. And if in the 
the Performance of this Charge they commit any Fault, either 
thro Anger, Envy, or ary unjuſt Grace and Favor, theyſmart 
for it; for they are again thruſt down to the Earth, and tyd 


te Humen Bodies. Now thoſe, who were about Saturn, ſaid, 


that themſelves were ſome of the better of theſe Demons, as 


were formerly thoſe, that where heretofore in Crete, calld 


Dactyli Idæi, the Corybantes i» Phrygia, and the Tro- 
phoniades ix Lebadia, 4 City of Bæotia, and infinite o- 
thers in ſeveral Places of the Habitable Earth, whoſe Names, 

Temples. 
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Temples and Honors continue to this Day; but the Powers 


, ſome fail, being by a moſt happy Change tranſlated to ano- 


ther Place, mhicb Travſlations ſome obtain ſooner. others later, 
when the Underſtanding comes to be ſeparated from the Soul; 
which Separation is made by tue Love and Deſire to enjoy the 


Image of the Sun, in wiich, and by which ſhines that di- 
dine, aeſirable and happy Beauty, which every other Nature 


differently longs after, and ſeeks one aſter one manner,ancther 
ter another. © For the Moen her ſeff continua y turns 
thro' the Deſire ſhe has to be joy d with him. That the 
Nature of the Soul remains in the Moon, retaining only 
forne Friis and Dreams of Lite: And. of this think i 40 
have been well and truly ſaid : 


The soul, like to a Dream, flies quick away; 
which it does not immediately, as ſoon as it is ſeparated from 


tle Body; but afterwards, when it is alone, and divided, 
from the Underſtanding. And of all that Homer ever writ, 


there is rot any one Puſſ «oe more divine than that, in which 


Speaking of thoſe who are departed this Life, he ſays, 


Next theſe, I ſaw Alcides Image move; 
Eimfclt is with th' Immortal Gods above. 


Tor every one of us 15 nather Cour age, nor Fe, nor Deſire, 


ro more than Fleſh or Humers ; but the Part, by which we 


t hii and underſtand: And the Soul, being moulded and 
form by the Underſtanding, and it ſelf moulding and form- 


3 to wo ate ee oi, Sans 
ing the Body, by embracing it on every ſide, receives from it 


au Iimpreſſiun and Form; jo that altho' it be ſeparated both 


from the Underſtanding and the Body, it nevertheleſs ſo re- 


tains« ſtill its Figure and Semblance for à long time, that it 


may wit q ood r. ght be call'd its Image. 


And o, theſe Souls, as I have already ſaid, the Moon is 
the Element, becauſe Souls reſol ve into her, as the Bodies of 
the Decea'ed do into Earth. Thoſe indeed, who have been 
vertuous and boneſt, living 4 quiet and philoſophical Life, 


without embroiling themſelves in troubleſome AMfairs, are 


quickly reſol v dibet anſe being left by the Underſtanding, and 


7 | Fey 2 5 _ 7 * J * - 2 * 8 
no leng er uſing corporcal Paſſions, they incontinently vaniſh a- 


way; bus the Souls of the Ambitious, and ſush as have boen 


buſi d 
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buſi. din Negotiations of the Amorous, and who have been 


addicted to Corporeal Pleaſures, as alſo of the Angry and Re- 
vengeful, calling to mind the things they did in their Lives, 
, Dreams in their Sleep, walk wandring about here and 
there, like that of Endymida ; becauſe their Inconſt ancy, 


and their being over ſubject ro Peſſions, tranſports thews 
and draws them ont of the Moon to another Generation, not 


rug them reſt, but alluring them, and calling them away. 


For there is nothing mall, ſtaid, conſtant, and accordant, 


after that being forſaken by the Unaerſt anding, they come 
ro be ſeiz'd by corpdreal Paſſions. And © | | 


of ſuch Souls, & deſtitute of all Reaſon * Inſtead of ipnye? 


and ſuffering then;ſelves to be carri d I read i;buor. 
away by the proud Violence of all Paſa Fel 


ions, came and were bred afterwards the Tityi, and Ty- 
phons, ard particularly that Typhon, who, havirg by 


Force and Violence ſeix d the City of Delphi, overturn'd the 
Sanctuary of the Oracle there, Nevertheleſs, after a long 


Tratt of Time,the Moon receives thoſe Soul;, and recompoſes 


them z and the Sun inſpiring again, and ſowirg Under- 
ſt anding in their vital Faculty, makes them new Souls® and 
the Earth a third time gives them a Body. For ſhe gives 
nothing (after Death) of all that ſte takes to Generation: 
And the Sun takes nothing, but reſembles and receives again 


the Under ſtanding which he gave. But the Moon gives 
and receives, jeyus and disjoyns,unites and ſeparates,accora- 


ing to arvers Faculties and Powers; of which the one is 


nan llithyia or Lucina, to wit, that which jeyns, and 


the other Artemis or Diana, to wit, that which ſeparates 


and divides. And of the Three fatal Goddeſſes, or Parcæ, 


ſhe which is calld Atropos, is plac'd in the Sun, and gives 
the Principle of Generation; and Clotho, being lodg'd in 


tbe Moon, is ſhe who joyns, mingles and unites; and the 
aft, nam'd Lacheſis, is on the Earth, where ſhe adds her 
helping Hand, and with her does Fortune very much par- 


ticipate. For that which is without a Soul, is weak in it 


felf, and liable to be affected by others; the Underſtanding 


„ Sovereion over all the reſt, and cannot be made to ſuffer 


them both; as the Moon was by God made and 3 
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red « Compoſition and Mixture of things high and low,having 
the ſame Proportion to the Son, as the Earth has to her. 
Ibis, faid Sy/la, is what I underſtood from this Gueſt 
of mine, who was a Stranyer, and a Traveller ; and 
this, he ſaid, he learnt from the Demojs, who ſervd 
and miniſtred to Saturn. And you, O Lamprias, may 
take my Relationin ſuch part as you pleaſe. 


— — n 1 ” 4 1— 


Of Fate. 
Tranſlated out of the Greek by A. G. Gent. 
Win endeavour, my deareſt Piſo, to ſend you my 


Opinion concerning Fare, written with all the clear- 


neſs and compendiouſneſs I am capable of; ſince 
yon, who are not ignorant how cautiovs 1 am of 
writing, have thought fit to make it the Subje& of 


your Requeſt. You are firſt then to know, that this 


word (Fate) is ſpoken, taken and underſtood, two man- 
ner o ways; the one, as it is in an Action; the other, 


as it Js a Subſtance. Firſt therefore, as 'tis an Action, 
Plato has under a Type deſcrib'd it, ſaying thus in his 
Dialogue, entituled Pherus: As this is a Sanition of 
Acdraſtea, er an inevitable Ordinance, that whatever Soul 


being an Attendant on God: And in his Treatiſe, call'd 
Timæus, The Laws,which God in the Nature of the Univerſe 
has eſtabliſhd for immortal Souls. And in his Book of a 


Common - we al, he ſays, Thet Fate is the Speech ef the Vir- 
gin Lacheſis, who is the Daughter to Neceſſity. By which 
Sentences he not Tray ically, but I heologically, ſhews 
us, what his Sentimeuts are iu thi; matter. Now, if 
any one, perhaps taking ag in the fore-cited Paſſages; 
would have them expreſs'd in more familiar Terms, 
the Deſcription in Phedrus may. be thus explain'd: That 


Fate #5 a divine Sentence, intra» ſgi tfſivle through a Cauſe 
which cannit be diveſted or hindred Aud according to 


what he has ſaid in his Tim«xs, 'Tis a Law enſuing on the 


Nature of the Tniverſe, according «0 which all things that 
are done, are tranſatted. For this does Lacheſis effect, 
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who is indeed the Daughter of Neceſſity. as we have | 
both already related, and ſhall yet better underſtand by 


that, which will be {aid in the Progreſs of our Diſcourſe. 


Thus you ſee, what Fate is, when *tis taken for an 


Action; but, as it is a ſubſtance, it ſeems to he the uni- 
yerſal Soul of the World, and admits of a threefold 


Piſtribution ; the firſt Deſtiny being that which errs 


not; the ſecond, that which is thought to err; and 
the third that. which being under the Heaven, is con- 
verſant about the Earth. Of theſe the higheit is cal”d 


Clotho, the next Atropos, and the loweſt Lache ſis, who; 


receiving the cæleſtial Influences aud Efficacies ot hey 
Siſters, tranſmits and faſlens them to the terre(tria! 
things, which are under her Government. Ius have 


we declar'd, what is to be ſaid of Fare, taken as 2 
Subltance, what it is, what are its Parts. after vw hat 
manner it is, how it is ordain'd, and how it ſtands, | 
both in reſpect to it ſelf, and to us; but as to the 
Particularities of theſe things, there 1s another Fable in 


his Common- meal, by which they are in ſome meaſure 


covertly inſinuated, and we our ſelves have in the 


beſt manner we can, endeavour'd to explain them te 
you: : > )) 86 5 
But we now once again turn our Diſcourſe to Fate, as 
it is an Action: For concerning this it is, that there are 


| io many Natural, Moral and Logical Queſtions. Having 


therefore already in ſome ſort ſufficiently defin'd what it 
is, we are now in the next place to ſay ſomething of 


ics Quality, although it may to many ſeem abſurd. 1 
ſay then, that Fare, tho' comprehending as it were in 


a Circle the Infinity of all thoſe things, which are and 
have been from infinite times, and ſhall be to infinite 


Ages, is not it ſelf infinite, but determinate and finite; 


ior neither Law, Reaſon, nor any otherdivine ching 


can be jafinite, And this you will the better under- _ 
ſtand, if you conſider the Total Revolution, and the 


uuiverſal Time, when the ſwiftneſs of the eight Peri- 


ods, that is, of the eight Spheres, having, as Timers. 


lays, finiſh'd their Courſe; return to one and the ſame 
Point, being meaſur'd by the Circle of The ſamt, whieh 
| 'T £085 
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particularly, or in very reſpect. What kind of thing 


compare it, like to the Civil or Politic Law, For 
firſt it commands the moſt part ot things, it not al}, 
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goes always after one manner. For in this Reaſon, 
which is fiuite and determinate, ſhall all things, which as 
well in He1ven as in Earth conſiſt by Neceſſity from 
above, be reduced to the ſame ſituation, and reſtor'd 
again to their firſt Beginning. Wheretore the onl 

Habitude of Heaven, ordain'd in all tbings, as well in 
regard of it ſelf, as of the Earth, and all terreſtial mat- 
ters, ſhall again, after long Revolutions, one day return; 


and thoſe things, that in order follow after, and being 
liak'd together in a Continuity, are maintain'd in their 
Courſe, ſhall conſequently alſo every one of them de. 
liver what it brings by Neceſſity. Now for the better 
_ clearing of this matter, let us ſuppoſe, that all what- 


ever is in us, or about ns, happens and is wrought by 
the Courſe of the Heavens and heavenly Influences, as 
being eatirely the efficient Cauſe both of my writing 


what I now write, and of your doing alſo what you 
at preſent do, and in the ſame manner as you do it. 


Hereafter then, when the ſame Cauſe ſhall return, we 
ſhall do the ſame things we now do, and in the ſame 


manner, and ſhall azain become the ſame Men; and 
ſo it will be with all others. And that which follows 


after, ſhall alſo happen by the following Cauſe and in 


in brief, all things that ſhall happen in every one of 


theſe univerſal Revolutions, ſhall again become the 
ſame. By this it appcars, as we have already ſaid be— 


fore, that. Exe, being iu ſome fort infinite, is neverthe- 
leſs determinate and finite; and it may be alſo in ſome 
| ſort ſeen and comprehended, as we have farther ſaid, 


that it is as it were a Circle; for as a Motion of a 
Circle is a Circle, and the Time that meaſures it, is alſo 
a Circle ; ſo the Reaſons of things which are done 
and happen in a Circle, may be juſtly eſteem'd and 


call'd a Circle. | . 55 
This therefore, tho' there ſhould he nothing elſe, 
almoſt ſhews us, what ſort of thing Fare is, but not 


then is it in its own form? lt is, as far as one can 


at 


i e 1 ane * 


. . , ˙— R 
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n, at leaſt by Suppoſition 5, and then it comprizes, as far as Pit 
as is poſſible tor it, all things that belong to the Public „ 
m in general; and the better to make you underſtand both it 
'd the one and the other, we muſt ſpeciiy them by an {i 
ly Example. The Civil Law {peaks and ordains in gene- i 
in ral of a valiant Man, and alſo ct a Deſer ter and 2 Ci 
t- Coward; and in the ſame manner of others; now this is 1 
; vot to make the Law ſpeak of this or that Man in par- 1 
E ticular, but principally to propoſe ſuch things, as are 1 
ir univer tal or general, and conſequently ſuch as fall Fl 
e under them. For we may very well ſay, that 'tis le- dt 
er gal to reward this Man for having demean'd himſelf 4 
t- valiantly, and to puniſh that Man for flying from his 1 i 
7 Colours, becauſe the Law has virtually, tho' not in expreſs i 
as terms, aud particularly, yet in ſuch general ones, as they 5 
18 are comprehended under, ſo determin'd of ther. As # 
Ju the Law, it I may ſo ſpeak, of Phyſicians and Ma- 9 
t. ſters of corporalExerciſes potentially comp:<hends par- 1 
ve ticular and ſpecial things within the ge.tral ; ſy the. * 
I [aw ofNature, determining ſirſt and principally gene- BR 
id ral Matters, ſecondarily and conſequently determins | 
vs ſuch as are particular. Thus, geperal things being 
in decreed by Fate, particular ard individual things may 
of alſo in ſome ſort be ſaid to de ſo, becauſe they are {0 
ne by Conſequence with the ventral. But perhaps tome 
e- one of thole, who more accurately examin, and more 
e· ſuhtily ſearch into theſe things, may ſay on the contrary 
ne that particular and individual things precede the Com- 
d, polition of general things, and that the geucrel is ga— 
a ther'd for the particular; now that, for which another 
0 thing is, alwayes goes before that, which is for it. 
ne Neverthaleſs this is not the proper Place to treat of this 
ſt Diffic1\ty ; but 'tis to be remitted to another, How- 

ever, that Fate comprehends not all things clearly and 
e, [ exprelly, but only ſuch, as are univerſal aud general, 
ot let it paſs for reſolv'd on at preſent, as well for What 
"8 we have already ſaid a little before, as for what we 
all W ſhall ſay hereafter. For that, which is finite and 
on Geterminate, agreeing properly witit divineProvidence, 
Il is Teen more in univerſal and generel things, than in 
al e particular: 
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is allo ſome ſuch thing. That then is ſaid to be by 


Adraſtea, or an inevitable Ordinance, that whatever Soul, 
being an Attendant on God, ſhall ſec any thing of Truth, it 
| fhallytill another Revolution, he exenipt from Puniſhment ;and 


ſion, By Suppoſitier, and alſo nntverſally. Now that 


vil Government. 


mutun Relation ana Aftction; that is, what Reference 


to Contingent, and other {fuck like things; and furs 


are plac'd in Fare, let this alſo paſs as granted for the 


bendent ON 0, the it muſt not be id or granted, that 
Al things hes 


Fete; ho a! things are ſo according to Fate, as to be 


Of Fate. Vol. V. 
particular; ſuch therefore is the Divine Law, and al. 
jo the Civil; but Iuſiuity contiſts in Particulars and In- 
dividuals. | f 

After this we are to declare, what this Term, By 
Jupfoſt ien, means; for 'tis to be thought, that Fate 


Sex poſition, which is not ſet down of it ſelf,or abſolutely, 
but as truly ſuppos'd and joyn'd to another; which 
ſigniſies a Suit and Conſequence. And this is a Santtion of 


if it can always do the ſame, it Hall never ſuffer any Dams 
ge. Thus you fee, what is meant by this Expreſ- 


Fate is (ome ſuch thing, is clearly manifeſt, as well 
from its Snbſtance, as from i:s Name. For it is calld 
"Evrjaapurrn, vs being wenn, that iS,dependant and lind; 
and it is a Sanction or Law, becauſe things are therein 
ordain'd and diſpos'd conſequentially, as is uſual in Ci- 


Wie ought iu the next place to conſider and treat of 


and Reſpect Fate has to Divine Providence, what to 
Fertitme, What allo to that, which 15s in our Power, what 


thermore we are to determine, haw far, and in what it 
is true or Fal'e, that A! things happen and are dene by, or 
according to, &:te; For, It the Meaning is, that all things 


are comprehended and contain'd in Fare, it mult be 


granted, chat this Propso;ition is true; and if any would 
Jarther have it 35 uhderſtood, that all things, which 
are done amongſt Men, on Earth, and in Heaven, 


Prefent ; but if, as the Expreſſion ſeems rather to im- 
PL, cke Iciug do, . 95 or according 26, Fate, ſignifies nod. 
alt tnings, but thit, Which is a Conlequent, and de- 


pen and are dine by, and act erding te 


compriz'd 
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compriz'd in it. For all things, that the Law eompre- 
hends, and of which it ſpeaks, are not legal, or accord- 
ine to Law; for it comprehends Treaſon, it treats of 
the cowardlyRunning away from ones Colours in time 
of Battle, of Adultery,and many other ſuch like things, 
of which it cannot be ſaid, that any one of them is 
lawful. Neither indeed caul affirm of the performing 

| a valorous Act in War, the killing of a Tyrant, or 
the doing any other vertuous deed, that it is legal; 

| becauſe that only is proper to be calld legal, which is 

| commanded by the Law. Now if the Law commands 

| theſe things, how can they avoid being Rebels againſt 
the Law, and Tranſgreſſors of it, who neither perform 
valiant Feats of Arms, kill Tyrants, nor do any other 
ſuch remarkable AQts of Vertue? And if they are 
Tranſgreſſors of the Law, why is it not juſt, they 
ſhould be puniſh'd? But if this is not reaſonable, it muſt. 

| then be alſo confeſs'd, but theſe things are not legal, or 

| according to Law; but that legal and according toLaw, 

| is only that, which is particularly preſcrib'd, aud expreſs 
ly commanded by the Law, in any Action whatſo- 

| ever, In like manner thoſe things only are fatal, and 
2ccording to Fate, which are the Conſequences of Cauſes 

| preceding in the divine Diſpolition. So that Fate in- 

deed comprehends all things, which are done; yet 
many of thoſe things, that are comprehended in it, and 

Ilmoſt all, that precede, ſhould not, to ſpeak proper- 

ly, be pronounc'd to be fatal, or according to Fate. 
Theſe things being ſo, we are next in order to ſhew, 

how that, which is in us, to wit, Free- will, Fortune, Poſ- 

ſchle, Contingent, and ather like things, which are plac'd 

among the antecedent Cauſes, can conſiſt with Fate. 

and Fate with them; for Fate, as it ſeems, compre- . 

| hends all things, and yet all theſe things do not hap. 

pen by Neceſſity, but every one of them according to 
the Principle of its Nature, Now the Nature of the 

| Poſſrvle is to preſubſiſt, as the Genius, and to go before the 

Contingent , and the Contingent, as the Matter and Sub- 

ject, is to be preſuppos'd to that which is in u; and 


f £ 1 . = | 7 
hat, which is in #5, Or Our Free- will ought, as a Maſter, 
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to make uſe of the Contingent ; and Fortune intercurs 


between that, which is in us, Or our F ee- will, thro' the 


Property ot the Co ntingent, which is to encline to either 


Part. Now you will more calily apppichend, what has 
been ſaid, if you. ſhall conſider, that every thing, which 
is generated, and the ee it ſelf, is not done wich- 
out a gencrai it ve Faculty or Power, and the Power is not 
without a Subſtance ;, as for example, neither the Gere. 
ration Of Man, nor that which is generated, is without 
a Power ; but this Power is about Man, and Wan himſelt 
is the Subſtancg. Now thr Power or Faculty is between 
the Sub.izace, Which is the Pawerſil, and the Gene- 
ration or the thing Generated, which are both Peſſibles, 
There vg then theſe three things, the Power, the 
Tome, I, and the Poſſible + before the Power can exiſt, 


the Pow erful mult of neccility be preſupposd, a: it 


Subjen, and the Power muſt alſo neceſſarily ſubſiſt be 
fore the 2 Hible. By this Deduction then may in ſome 
meaſure de aderitood aud declar'd, what is meant by 
Poſſible, which may be thus grotsly defin'd: Paſſible is 
that w 850 Lower is able to Prog UCC 5 or yet more ex- 
actly, if t. this ſame there he added, Provided there 
be nothing f. on without to hinder or obſtruct it. Now 
of ble chings there are ſome, which can never be 
hindred, a are thoſe in Henven, to wit, the Riſing 


and Setting of che e Stars, and the like th theſ? ; but 0- 


thers may. indeed be empeact'd, as are the moſt part of 
human things, and many alſo of thoſe, which are done 
in the Air. 1 be trit, as being done by Neceſſity, are 
gall'd Neceſſary z the others, which may fall one way or 
other, are call d Co: dat ae 5 and they may both thus be 
deſcrib'd. The Ne cilary Poſſible 15 that, whoſe con- 


tr ary 15 Lap ble; 5 and the Conti 78 E Poſſible | IS that 
\whoſe courary b alto Poſſible. For that the Sun ſhould 
ſet is a thing both Veceſſ.ry and Poſſible, for as much 


as 'tis contrary to this, at the Sun ſhould not ſet, 


which is Impoſſible; but that, when the Sun is ſet, there 


moald be Rain, or not Rain, both the one and the other, 
i Peſſible and Contingent. And then again of things contin- 
gear, ſome ha ppeuofrener,qthers rarely and not ſo otten; 


others 
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others fall out equally or indifferently, as well the one 
way as the other, even as it happens. Now 'tis manitelt, 
that thoſe are contrary io one another, to wit, thoſe 
which fall out oftner,to thoſe, which happen but leldom. 
and they are both tor the moſt part in Natural things; 
but that which happens equally, as much one way asa- 


nother is in ug. For that under theDog it ſhould be either 
hot or cold, the one oftner, the other ſeldomer, are both 


things Subject to Nature; but to walk, and not to 
walk, and in all ſuch things, of which both the one and 
the other are ſubmitted to the Free will of Man, are 
{41d to be in #5,& our Election, but rather more generally 


to be in us. For there are two ſorts of this Being in vs; 


the one, which proceeds from ſome ſudden Paſſion and 
Motion of the Mind, as from Anger, or Pleaſure ; the 


other from theDiſcourſe and judgment ofReaſon which 


may properly be ſaid to be in our Election. And ſome 


Reaſon there is, that this Pæſſible and Contingent, Which 
is ſaid to be i» u, and according to our Free wil, ſhould. 
not be call'd in other reſpects the ſame; for in re- 
ſpect of the Future 'tis ſtilld Peſibls and Contingeut; 
and in reſpect of the Preſent *tis nam'd [= us, and in 


our Free will. So that theſe things may thus be defin'd : 
the Contingent is that, which is both it ſelf, and its 


contrary Poſſible ; and That,which is in us; is either part 


of the Contingent, to wit, that which is preſently in 
doing according to our Will. Thus have we in a 


manner declar'd that the Poſſille in the Order of Na- 


ture precedes the Contingent, and that the Contingent 
ſubliſts before That,which is in us; as alſo what each of 
them is, whence they are ſo nam'd ann what are the 
Qualitics, adjoyn'd or appertaining to them. 
It now remains, that we treat of Fortune and Caſual 
Adventure, and whatever elſe is to be conſidered with 
them. 'tis therefore certain, that Fortune is a Cauſe : 
Now of Cauſes there are ſome, which are Cauſes of 
themſelves and by themſelves, and others by Accident. 


Thus for Example, the proper Cauſe by it ſelt of an 


Houſe or of a Ship, is the Art of the Maſon, the Car- 


_ enter, or the Shipwright; but by Accideat Mulic, 
ö . y £ 


Geometry 
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with the Art of building Houſes 
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Geometry, and whatever elſe may happen to be join d 

ſes or Ships, in reſpec ei- 
ther of the Body, the Soul. or any exterior thing, 
Whence it appears that the Cauſe by it ſelf muſt 
needs be determinate, certain, and one; but the Cauſes 
by Accident are never one and che ſame, but infinite and 


undetermin'd: for many, na afinite Accidents, wholly 
different one from the the „ay be it: one a. d the ſane 


Subject. ThisCauſe therefore oy Accideut, hew it is touid 
in a thing, that is done for ſome End, and chat i in our 
Free- will and Election, is then call'd Fortune: as is the fnd- 
ing a Treaſure, while one is digging a Dich, ot makiog 
an Hole to plant a Tree or the doing oi ſufſer jug foie 


extraordinary thing, whilſt one is flying, follow ing, or 


otherwiſe walking, or only turning about, provided it be 
not for the ſake of that which happeus, but for {ome otner 


Intention. Hence it is, that ſome of the Ai cicuis he de- 
clar'd Fortune to be a Cauſe unknown, and thai caunnt be 


foreſeen by the Diſcourſe of human Re ſon. B t ac 01 ding 
to the Flatonics, who have app: o:ch'd yet wearcr to the 
true Reaſon of it, *tis thus defin'd : Fortune is a Cauſe by 
Accident in thoſe things, which are done tor ſome End, 
and which are of our Election: and after wa'ds they 


add, that "rig untorefeen and vnknown to the Liſcourſe 


of human Reaſon : although that, which is rare and 


ſtrange, appears alſo by the lame meaus to be in this 


kind of Cauſe by Accident. but what this is, if tis 
not ſifficiently evidenc'd by theOppoſitions and Diſpu- 
rations made againſt it, will at leaſt moſt clearly be 

een by what is wiitten in Plato's thedo, where you 


will find theſe words: P. H. Haut you. 10t heard. hom, 
and in what. manner the Judgment paſd? E. H. Tes in- 
deed: for there came one, and told us of it: At which we 
wondred very much, that, the Judgment having been given 
long beſarc, be cd a great while after. And what, Ob 
Phædo, might be the Canſe of it? P. H. Ir was a Fortune 


which Lappened to him, Oh Echecrates : or it chanc'd that 
ihe Day before the Judgment the Prom of the Galley, which 


the Athenians ſend eu'ry year to th Ide of Delos was crown's 
In: which Diſcourſę it is tobe obſerv'd,that theExprefſion 


W bich herpen d to hin, is not limply to be under- flood 
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ſtood by Which was done, or Which came to paſs, but much 
rather by which befel thro? the Concurrence of many 
Cauſes together, one being done againſt another. For 
the Prieſt crown'd the Ship, and adorn'd it with Gar- 
lands for another End, and Intention, and not for the 
ſake ofꝰSoc rates; aud the Judges alſo had for ſome other 


Cauſe condemn'd him. But the Event and Accident 


was very ſtrange, and of ſuch a Nature, that it might 
very well ſeem to have been effected by the Providence 
either of ſome human Creature, or rather indeed of 


2 ſome Superior Powers. And ſo much may ſuffice as 


to the Definition of Fortune, by which we have ſhewn, 
that it muſt of neceſſity ſubſiſt with ſome one ot thoſe. 
Contingent things, which are meant for ſome End; 
whence alſo it has its“ Name; and „„ 


and we have further taught, that * Being call'd 


there muſt be firſt ſome Subject TI an a 


Free will. 


of ſuch things, as are in Us and our 2e. 


Butchance, or Caſual Adventure, is of a larger Extent than 


Fortune, wich it comprehends; and alſo ſeveral other 
things, which may of their own Nature happen ſometimes 


one way, ſometimes another. And thus, as it appears by 
theDerivation of its Nature, w nich is in Greek *Auntuany 


Chance is that which happens inſtead of another, when 


that which is ordinary happens not, but another in its 


Place, ſuch as Cold in the Dog- days ſeems to be; for 
it is ſometimes then cold, and not in vain nor ** Once 


for all, as that which is in us, and arbitrary, is a part 


of Contingent, ſo Fortune is a part of Chance or caſual 
Adventure, and both the two Events are conjoyn'd 
and dependent on the one and the other, to wit, Chance 
on Contingent, and Fortune on That, which is in us, and 


arbitrary; and yet not on all, but on what is in our 


Election, as we have already ſaid. Wherefore Chance 
is common to things inanimate, as well as to thoſe 
which are animated; whereas Fortune is proper to 


Man only, who has his Actions voluntary. And an 


Argument of this is, that to be fortunate, and to be 
happy, are thought to bg one ang the ſame thing: No.] 
e O00” © 
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Happineſs is a certain Well-doing, and Well-deing is 
proper only to Man, and to him perfect. Theſe then 
are the things which are compris'd in Fate; to wit, 
Contingent, Poſſible, Election; That, which is in us, 
Fortune, Chance, and their Adjuncts, as are the things 
ſignify'd by theſe words Perhaps and Peradventure, 
All which indeed are contain'd in Fate, yet none of 
them is fatal. 3 5 
It now remains, that we diſcourſe of Divine Provi- 
dence, and ſneẽw how it comprehends even Fate it ſelf 
The ſupreme therefore and firſt Providence is theUnder- 
ſtanding, or, if you had rather, the Will of the firſt 
and ſovereign God, doing good to every thing that is 
in the World, by which all divine things have univer- 
ſally and throughout been moſt excellently and moſt 
wiſely ordain'd and diſpos'd. The ſecond Providence 
is that of the ſecond Gods, who go thro? the Heaven, 
by which temjoral and mortal things are orderly and 
regularly generated, and which pertains to the Conti- 
nuation and Preſervation of every kind. The third 
may probably be calPd the Providence and Procuration 
of the Demons, which, being plac'd on the Earth, 
are the Guardians and Overſeers of human Actions. 
This threefold Providence therefore being ſeen, of which 
the firſt and ſupreme is chiefly and priacipally ſo nam'd, 
we ſhall not be afraid to ſay, altho' we may in this 
ſeem to soutradi the Sentiments of fone Philoſophers, 
that all things are done by Fare and by Providence, but 
not alſo by Nature. But ſome are done according to 
Providence, and that different, theſe according to one 
thole according to another, and ſome according to 
Fate; aud that Fate is altogether according to Provi- 
dence ; Providence in ho wile according to Fate. But 
let this Diſcourſe be underitood of the firit and Su- 
pream Providence. Now that, which is done accord- 
ing to another, whatever it is, is always poſterior to 
that, according to which it is done: As that, which 
is according to the Law, is after the Law, and that 
which is according to Nature, after Nature, ſo that, 
which is according to Fate, is after Fate, and muſt 
3 : - conſequently 
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conſequently be more new and modern. Wherefore 
ſupream Providence is the moſt ancient of all things, 
except him. whoſe Will orUnderſtanding it is, to wit, 
the Sovereign Author, Maker and Father of all things. 
Let us therefore, ſays Timæus, diſcourſe ſor what cauſe the 
Creator made and fram'd this Machine of the Unwerſe. 
He was good, and in him that is good, there can never be 
imprinied or ingendred any Envy againſt any thing. Being 
therefore wholly free from this, he deſir'd that all things 
{hould, as far as it is poſſible, reſen;ble himſelf. He there- 
fore, who admits this to have been chiefly the principal and 
proper Original of the Generation and Creation of the 
World, as it has been deliver'd to us by wiſe Men, receives 
that which is moſt right. For God, who deſir'd that all 
things ſhould be good, and nothing, as far as poſſivly might 
be, evil, taking thus all that was viſible, reſtleſs as it was, 
and moving raſhly and confuſedly, reduc'd it ſrom Diſerder 
to Order, ejteeming the one to be altogether better than the o- 
ther. For it neither was nor is convenient ſor him, who is 
in all perfection good, to make any thing that ſhould not be 
very excellent and beautiful. I his there 
fore, and all that“ follows, even to his * For {zwya I 
Diſputation concerning human Souls, read imuaa. 
is to be underſtood of the firſt Prov i. 
dence which in the beginning conſtituted all things. Af. 
terwards he ſpeaks thus: Having fram'd the Univerſe, 
| heordain'd Souls equal in number to the Stars, and diſiri- 
buted to each of them one, and having jet them, as it were, 
in a Chariot ſiem'd the Nature of the Qmverſe,and appoint- 
ed them the Lame of Fate, Who then will not believe, 
that by theſe Words he expreſly and maniteſtly d clareg 
Fate to be, as it were, a Foundation and political Con- 
ſtitution of Laws, fitted for the Souls of Men. Of 
which he alſo afterwards renders the Cauſe. 1 
As for the ſecond Providence, he thus in a manner 
ſignifies it, ſaying, Having preſcrib'd then all theſe Laws, 
to the end, that if there (hould afterwards happen any fault, 
be might be exempt from being the Cauſe of any of their 
Malice, he aijpers'd ſome of them upon the Earth, ſome ix- 


e. 
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to the Moon, and ſome into the other Inſtruments of Time. 
And after this Diſper/:on he gave in charge to the young God; 
the making of humane Bodies, and the making up and ad- 


ding whatever was wanting ind deficient in humane Souls; 
and that after they had per fected whatever 1s adbgrent and 


conſequent to this, thy ſhould rule and govern in the beſt 
manner they poſſivly could, this mortal Creature, to the end 
it ſhould not be the Cauſe of its own Evil. For by theſe 


Words, that be might be exempt from being the Cauſe of 


any of their Malice, he moſt clearly fignihes the Cauſe 
of Fate and the Order and Office of the young Gods 
manifeſts the ſecond Providence; and it ſeems allo in 


ſome ſort to have touch'd a little upon the third, if 


he therefore eſtabliſn'd Laws and Ordinances, that he 
might be exemit from being the cauſe of any of their Ma- 
lice. For God, who is free from all Malice, has no 


need of Laws or Fate; but every one of theſe petty 
Gods, drawn by the Providence of him who has en- 
gendred them, performs what belongs to his Office. 
Now that this i true, and agreeable to the Opinion of 
Plato, theſe Words of the Lawgiver, ſpoken by him 


in his Book o, Laws, ſeem to me to give ſufficient 


Teſtimony. If there were any Man ſo ſufficient by Na- 
ture, or by divine Fortune fo happily engendred and born, 


o 
. 


that he could comprehend this, he would have no need of 


Laws to commend him : For there is not any Law or Ordi- 


#ance more worthy and powerful than knowledge ; nor is it fit, 
that he who is truly and really free by Nature, ſhould be a 


Subject or Slave ro any one, but he ought to command all, | 


therefore do for mine on part thus underſtand and in- 
terpret this Sentence of Plato, There being a three- 
fold Providence; the firft, as having engendred Fate, 


does in ſome ſort comprehend it: The ſecond, having 
been engendred with Fac, is with it totally compre- 
hended and embrac'd by the firſt; the third, as having 


been engendred after Fate, is comprehended by it in 


the ſame manner as are That, which is in us, and For- 


tune, as we have already ſaid. For they, whom the Af- 
fiftance of a Dæmons Poper does aid, are thoſe (ſays So- 


Ffrates, 


va. Y. . of Fate: 2% 


:rates, declaring to Theages, what is the inevitable Or- 


dinance of Aadraſtea (whom yon alſo mean: For they grow 


and come forward with ſpeed. In which words, what he 


fays of a Demons aiding ſome, is to be aſcrib'd to the | 
third Providence; and the growing and comino forward 


with ſpeed,to Fate. In btief, 'tis not obſcure or doubt- 
ful, but this alſo is a kind of Fare. And perhaps it 


may be found much more prohable, that the ſecond. 


Providence is alſo comprehended under Fate and in- 
deed all things, that are done: Since Fare, as a Sub- 


ſtance, has been rightly by us divided into three Parts. 
And the Diſcourſe of the Chain, comprehends the 


Revolutions of the Heavens in the Numbers and Rank 


of thoſe things, which happen by Suppoſition, but con- 
cerning theſe things | will not much contend, to wit, 


whether they ſhould be call'd Hip'ning by Suppoſition, 


or rather Conjoyn'd with Fate, the precedent Cauſe 
end Commander of Fae, being alſo fatal. Our Opini- 
on then, to ſpeak compendiouſly, is ſuch. But the con- 
trary Sentiment does not only include all things in 


Fate, but affirms them all to be done by and according 


to Fate. Now all things according ro che Oijher, and that 
which accords to another, tis clear, that it is alſo the o- 
ther, According to this Opinion then Contingent is ſaid 
to be the firſt; and, That which is in u, the ſecond 
and the third Fortune and Chance, and whatever depends 


on them; Praiſe, Blame, and whatever depends on 


them, the fourth; the fifth and laſt of all may be ſaid 
to he Prayers to the Gods, with their Services and Ce- 


remonies. jj 
For the reſt, as to thoſe which are call'd Idle and 
Harveſt Arguments, and that which is nam'd Beſide or 


againſt Deſtiny, they are indeed but vain Subtleties and 
captious Sophiſms according to this Difcourſe. But 


according to the contrary Opinion, the firſt and 
principle Concluſion ſeems to be, that there is no- 
thing done without a Caufe, but that all things de- 
pend upon antecedent Cauſes; the ſecond, that the 
World is govern d by Nature, and that it conſpires, 
conſents, and is compatible with it fclf; the third 
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288 Concerning the firſt Principle of Cold. Vol. V, 
ſeems rather to be Teſtimonies z of which the firs 
is Divination, approv'd by all forts of People, as be- 
ing truly in God; the ſecond is the Equanimity and 
Patience of wiſe Men, who take mildly, and bear pa- 
tiently whatever befalls, as hapning by divine Orgi- 
nance and as it ought; the third is the Speech, ſo 
common and uſual in every ones Mouth, to wit, that 
every Propoſition is true or falſe. Thus have we 
contracted this Diſcourſe into a ſmall Number of ſhort 


Articles, that we might in few words comprehend the 


whole Matter of Fate. Into which a Scrutiny ought 


to be made, and the Reaſons of both Opinions to be 
weigh'd with a moſt exact Balance; but we are now 
coming to diſcuſs Particulars. . x 


The Reſt is Wanting. 


: Concerning the firſt Principle of Cold, 


1232 


Tranſlated ont of the Greek Ly F. Fetherſton, D. D. 


Js there then, Phavorinus, any Firſt or Principal Pow- 


er or Exiſtence of Cold, as Hire js the Principle 
ot Hear, by the preſence and imparting of which all 
other Things of the ſame Nature become Cold? Or 


rather is not cold, the Privation of Heat, as they 
ſay. Darkness is the Privation of Light, and Reſt the 


Privation of Motion? ln regard that Cold ſeems to be 
firm and ſtable, and Heat always in Motion; and for 
that the Retrigeration of hot things is not c us'd by the 


Preſence ot any active Power, but by the Departure of 


the Heat. For we find the Heat go off in great quan- 
tity, and then that which remains grows cold. Thus 
the Vapor which boiling Water ſends forth, ceaſes alſo 
when the Heat is gone. Therefore Refrigeration ex- 
peiling the Heat, diminiſhes the Quanrity, while no- 
thing ſupplies the Peace of it. Or what if any Perſon 
ſhould queſtion this way of Arguing, as being 5 

W Ie 
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which would aboliſh ſeveral manifeſt Faculties, as being 


neither Qualities nor Habits, but the Privations of Ha- 
hits and Qualities ? So to make Ponderoſity the Priva- 


tion of Levity; Hardneſs the Privation of Softneſs, 


Black of White, Bitter of Sweetneſs? Or elſe for this 
Reaſon, becauſe all Privation is a thing altogether flug- 
giſh and without Action, as Blindneſs, Deafneſs, Silence 


and Death: For they are the Departure of Forms and 


the utter Defacings of Subſtances, not Natures, nei- 
ther Subſtances of themſelves. But Cold, where ever 


it refides,cauſes no leſs Paſſiveneſs and Alteration in Bo- 


dies than Heat, For many things are congeaPd by 


Cold, many things thereby condense. So that what- 
ever is ſolid in it, and difficult to be mov'd, cannot be 


ſaid to be ſluggiſh and void of Action, but firm and 


ponderous, as being ſupported by its own Strength, 


which is endu'd with a Power to preſerve it in its pro- 


per Station. Wherefore Privation is the Deficiency and 


Departure of the oppoſite Power, but many things are 


ſubject to be cold, though abounding with Heat 
within themſelves. And there are ſome things which 
Cold the more condenſes, and conſolidates. the Hotter 


they are, as Iron quench'd in Water. The Stoics alſo 
affirm, that the Spirit which is in the Bodies of Infants, 
is quickned by Refrigeration, and changing the Nature 
of it, turns to a Soul. But this is a thing much to be 
diſputed. Neither is it rational to believe, that Cold, 
which is the productive Agent in many other Things, 


can bea Privation : Beſides, that no Privation is capa- 


ble of more and leſs. Neither can any Man ſay, a- 
mong thoſe that cannot ſee that one 1s more blind than 


another; or among thoſe that cannot ſpeak, that one 


is more ſilent than another ; or that any thing is more 
dead than another, among thoſe things that never had 


Lite. But in cold things, there is Exceſs and Diminuti- 
on to ſeveral degrees; little, and not very little, and in 
a Word, there is both Intenſe and Remiſs, as well as in 


hot things. Now then, becauſe the Matter ſuffers in 


ſome things more violently, in others more languidly, 
therefore ſome things are hotter, ſome thing colder than 
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others, according to the Nature of the Matter? For 


there is no Mixture of Habit with Privation. Neither 


does any Power admit of Privation oppoſite to it, uot 


aſſociates with it in the ſame Suhject, but withſtands it 
altogether. Some things al ſo continue hot till they come 
to be mixt with cold things, as Black with White. Hea- 


vy with Light, and Sowre with Sweet; by this Commu— 


nity and Harmony of Colours, Sounds, Medicaments 


and Sawcees, affording ſeveral Taſtes and Pleaſures 


grateful to the Senſes. But the Oppoſition of Priva- 
tion and Habit; is an Antipathy never to be reconcil'd; 


the Being of the one enforcing the Deſtruction of the 


other. Which Deſtruction, if it fall out ſeaſonably, 
according to the Oppolition of contrary Powers, many 
Arts make uſe of, but chiefly Natnre, and that too, a- 
mong other Occaſions, in the Alterations of the Air, and 
in all other things, of which the Deity being the Adorner 
and Diſpenſer,obtains the Attribute of Harmonical and 
Muſical; not that thoſe Attributes are given him for the 
Diſpofal of Decpand Shrill, Black and White, ſo as to 
make them agree together; but for his governing in 
the World the Sympathies and Antipatbies of Cold and 
Heat in ſuch a manner as to unite and ſeparate again, 
and for reducing both to a decent Order; by taking that 

which we call the Overmuch from both. Then again, 
we find that there is the ſame Senſe and Feeling of 
Cold as of Heat. On the other fide, Privation is nei- 
ther to be ſeen,heard,or felt, neither is it known to any 
of the other Senſes. For the Object of Senſe is Sub- 


ſtance; but where no Sabſtance appears, there we un- 


derſtand Privation to be. Which is a Negation of Sub- 
ſtance; as Blindneſs of Sight; Silence, of Voice, and 
Vatuity, of Corporeal Subſtance. For there is no 


Senſe or Perception of Vacuity by Feeling; bot where 


there is no Body to be felt, there a Vacuity is imply'd: 
Neither do we hear Silence ; but where we do not hear 


any tning at all, there we imply Silence. Therefore if 


Cold were a Privation of Hot, there would be no be- 
ing ſenlible of Cold, but only where Hot ceas'd to be, 


there Cold would be imply'd. But 1n regard * " 
| ——— 
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Heat is preceptible by the Heat and laxative Softneſs of 
the Fieſh,ſo Cold is noleſs perceptible by the Contracti- 
on and Condenſation of it; it is from thence apparent, 
that there is ſome peculiar Original and Fountain of 

Cold, as well as Hot, conſequently the Privation of 
both Kinds is ſomething ſingle, and {imply particular; 
but iu Subſtances there are ſeveral Differences and Effi- 
cacies. For Silence is a thigg but of one ſort; but of 
Sounds there ate great Variety, ſometimes moleſting, 

ſometimes delighttui to the Senne. There are alſo the 
ſame Differences in Colours and Figur cs, which vary as 
they occur to the Senſes. But that which is not to be 


felt, is without Colour and void of Quality, can fever 


be diſtinguiſhed, but is like it felt. Is Cold therefore to- 
be numbred among thoſe Privaticns that never act u pon 


paſſive Qualities ? Rather the contrary, in regard that 


Pleaſares very great and beneficial to our Bodies, ariſe 
from cold things, as no leſs terrible Miſchiets, Pains and 


Stupefaction on th+ other ſide; which the Heat does 


not always avoid and give way to, but many times in- 


clos'd within the Body, withſtands and oppoſes. Which 


Xa lefactio! 


Contention of theirs is call'd Quivering and Shaking, at 
hat time, if the Cold overcome the Heat, thence pro- 


ceeds Numbaeſs and Stiffneſs of the Limbs: But if the 


Cold be vanquiſht hy the Heat, there follows a pleaſing. 


warmth and opening of the Skin, which Homer expreſ- 
{es by the Word i , in Latin Calefacere, whence 

bs gentle Heating. Theſe things are paſt 
difpute, and chictly by theſe paſſive Qualities it is, that 
we find Cold to be oppoſite to eat, as Subſtance to Sub- 
ſtance, or paſſive Quality to paſſive Quality, not as 
Negation or Privation; neither is it the deſtruction or 
Aboliſhing of Hot. but a Kind of Nature and Power 
tending to its Deſtruction. Otherwiſe we ſhould ex- 
empc the Winter out of the Seaſons, and the North- 


Winds out of the Number of the Winds, as being Pri- 


vatioas of the wa! mer Seaſons, and the Southern Gates 
not having any proper Original. Now in regard there 
are four firſt Bodies in the Univerſe; which by reaſon of 
their Number, their being uacompounded, and their 

| — U _—_ Efficacy 
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Efficacy are allow'd for the moſt part to be the Princi. 
ples and Beginnings of all other, that is to ſay, Fire 
and Water, Air and Earth; is there not the ſame Ne. 
ceſſity that there ſhould be as many firſt and uncom. 
pounded qualities? And what are they but Heat and 
Cold Drought and Moiſture, by vertue of which it comes 
to paſs that all the Principles act and ſuffer ? Thus, as 
there are in Grammar Abbreviations and Extenſions of 
Rudiments ; in Auſie h, deep and acute Sounds, tho' not 
one of them the Privation of the other, we muſt leave 
the dry oppds'd to the moiſt Principles, and the Hot to 
the Moiſt ; if we intend to have the Effects a::ſwe able 
to Reaſon and what is viſible in Nature. Unleſs, as it 
was the Opinion of the ancient Anaximenes,we will not 
allow either Cold or Hot to be in Subſtance, but only to 
be common, paſſive Qualities accompanying the Alte- 
rations of the Matter. For he affirms the Contraction 
And Condenſation of the Matter to be Co/4; but the Ra- 
rification and Laxation of it (for by that Word he calls 
it) to be Hot. Whence it may not be improperly ſaid, 
that a Man breathes Hot and Cold at once. For the 
Breath grows Cold being compreſt and thicken'd by 
the Lips; but coming out of the open Mouth it is Hot, as 
being ratify'd by that Emiſſion. But for this Ariſtotle con- 
vinces the ſame Perſon of Igncrance : For that when we 
blow with the Mouth open, we blow hot from our own bo. 
diss; but when we blow cold, wedo not breathie foi th the 
Air from our ſelves, but th? Air that is before our Mouths 

is thruſt forward, and lights upon what is next it. 
But if we muſt grant that both Heat and Cold are 
Subſtances, let us proceed a little farther in our Diſ- 
courſe, and enquite what ſort of Subſtances they are, 

and what is the firſt Principle and Nature of them. 
They then who affirming that there are certain Tri- 
aiigular Figures of equal ſide in our Body, tell us alſo 
that Shuddering, Trembling and Qui: ering,and what- 
ever elſe we ſuffer of the ſame Nature, proceed from 
the Roughneſs of thoſe Figures, who, it they miſtake in 
the Parts,nevertheleſs derive the Beginning from whence 
they ovght, For we ovght to begin the Queſtion, as 
. | | rom 
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from Yeſta, from the ſubſtance of all things. By which 
it chiefly appears, whereia a Philoſopher differs from a 
Phyſician, a Husband-man, or a Piper, For it is ſuffi- 
cient for them to contemplate the remote Cauſes. For if 
the neareſt Conſideration of the Cauſes of the Affection 
go no farther, than to find, that the Cauſe of a Fever is 
intenſneſs of Heat, or the lightning of ſome Humor 
where it ought not to be; that the Cauſe of Blaſting is 
the ſcorching Heat of the Sun after Rain; and that the 
Cauſe why a Pipe falls, is the Contraction of the FPores 

of the Wood; it is enough for the Artiſt to know in re- 
ference to his Buſineſs. But when a Philoſopher, for 

Contemplations ſake, ſcrutinizes into the Truth, the 
Knowledge of remote Cauſes is not the End, but the ge- 


giuning of his Procecding 1a ſearch of the firſt and ul- 


timate Cauſes. Wherefore Plato and Democritus enqui- 
ring after the Cauſe of Heat and Gravity, did not ſtop at 

the Conſideration of Earth and Fire, but bringing 
things perceptible to Senſe, to Beginnings only intelligi- 
ble by the Mind, they went on even to the ſmalleſt, as 
it were Seeds of what they ſought for. But it is much 
the better way for us in the firſt place to move forward 
upon thoſe things which are perceptible to ſenſe, where- 
in Empedocles, Strato and the Steics plac'd the ſub- 
| ſtances of active Qualities. The Sraics aſcribing Pri- 
mitive Cold to the Air, Empedocles and Stato to the 
Water; and perhaps there might be ſome Body elſe 
who might affirm the Earth to be the ſubſtance of 
Cold. But firſt let us conſider the Opinions of thoſe 
alicady nam'd. | „„ 
Seeing tlien· that Fire is both hot and bright, there- 
fore there muſt be ſomething oppoſite to Fire which is 
Cold and Dark: For as Dark is oppoſite to Light, ſo is 
Cold to Hot: Beſides, that as Dark confounds the fight, 
ſo Cold confounds the Feeling. But Heat diffuſes the 
Senſe of Feeling as Light diffuſes the Senſe of Seeing. 
Therefore that which is firſt dark in Nature, is firſt 
Cold. Now that the Air is firſt dark, was not unknon 
to the Poets; for that they call the Air Darkneſs. 


. The | 
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The thicken'd Air the Fleet with Darkneſs cover d, 


Nor could the Moon ligt be from Heav'n diſcover a. 
And again, 


Then Darkze{ſs ſtatrer d and the Fog diſp eld, 
Tue Sun brake forth, and all the Fight bebe. 


They alſo call the Air, when it is without Light Crephas, 
Darkneſs or Twi. light, as being as it were Kevdy gue, 
void or empty of (i; cht. The Words alſo 4s and 
d , the one ſiguifying a Fog, and the other a Miſt, 


and whatever elſe reſtraius the Per ception of Lightfrom 


the ſeuſe, are but Diſtinctions of the Air; inſomuch 

that the tame part of it which is inviſible, and without 
Colour, is call'd Hades and Acheron. So chat as che Air 
grows dark when the ſplendor of it fails, in like manner, 
when Heat tails, that which is left is no more than cold 


Air, which by reaſon of its Coldnefs is calld Tartarus. 


And this Heſiod mikes manifeſt, when he calls it Te;m- 
cor need, Or Aye Tartarus; and when 
aud ſhivers for Cold, he! 15 faid tw: a HATER. And ſo 
much for this. 


But in regard Corruption is the Alteratioa of thofe 
things that are corrupted into that which is contrary to 
every one of them, let us conſider whether it be a true 
Aying, The Death of Fire is the Generation cf Air: 
For Fire dies like a living Creature, being quench'd by 


force, or going out of its own accord. Now Quench- 


ing makes the alteration of it into Air more conſpicu- 
ous : For Smoak is a ſort of Air, or according to Pindar, 
a fuliginous Vapor of the Air, iu oppoſition to Smoak, 
other wiſe call'd Steam or Exhalation. On the other 1! ide, 

when Fire goes out for wait of Fuel, as in Candles, 
you ih: oh" 'ervea thick and cloudy Air aſcending from 


the Top of them. Moreover, the Vapor teaming from 


our Bodies, upon the pouriug of cold Water after hot 
Bathing, or Sweating, ſuflicicutly declares the Alterati- 
an of THIELRA Ficzt into Air, as being naturally op- 
Pollte t Air; whence it Fo os, that the Air was at 
Ga | dark and cold. Then: Sin Gongelation, which 
s the moſt forcible and vio ales of al things that befal 
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or Bodies, by reaſoa of Cold, is the Paſſiveneſs of Wa- 
ter, but the Action of Air, For Water of it ſelt is eaſily 
diffus'd, looſe in its Parts, and not readily congeal'd 
together; but it is thicken'd and comprels by the A:r, 
by reaſon of the Coldneſs of it. Which is the Reaſon 
of the Proverb, e 5 

; But if the Sout ern Wind provoke the North, 

ö | Som . reight well cover all tbe Ear. h. | 


For the Southern Wind preparing the Moiſture for 
Matter, preſeatly the North- ind receives and con- 
geals it. And this is manifeſt from the Conſideration of 
Snow, which e'er it falls, you ſhall obſerve a thin and 
| ſharp cold Air breathing before it. Ariforle allo tells 
us, that Wheatſtones ot Lead, will melt and run in the 
Winter through excels of Freezing Cold, meerly upon 
the ſetting of the Water near them: For 'tis probable 
that the Air compreſſes and gripes the Bodies fo cloſe. 
together, that at length it breaks and crumbles them in 
pieces. And therefore Water drawn from a Fountain 
ſooneſt congeals : For the More of Cold in the Air over- 
comes the Leſs of Cold in the Water. Thus if a Man 
takes cold Water out of a Well, and puts it into a Veſ- 
ſel, and then let the Veſſel down again into the Well, ſo 
that it may not touch the Water, but hang for ſome 
time in the Air, the Water will he much colder. Whence 
it is a parent, that the Coldneſs of the Water, is not 
the jirſt Cauſe of Coldneſs, but the Coldneſs of the Air, 
For you do not find that any of your great Rivers are 
ever throughly frozen, by reaſon of their Depth, For 
the Air doth not pierce through the Whole, only ſo 
much as It can ſeize and embrace with its cold Quality, 
Io much generally freezes and go more. Therefore the 
Barbarians never croſs over frozen Rivers till they have 
ſont a Fox before to try the Depth of the Ice. For if 
| the Ice be not very thick, but only ſuperficial, the Fox 
perceiviag it by the Noiſe of the Water floating under- 
1eath, returns. And {ome there are that melt the Ice 
with hot Water, to make way for their Lines, when 
they go to catch Fiſh in Wi So that nothing ſuf- 
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Alſo when the gtound is water d, the Places that fe- 


fers from Cold in the Depth of the Water. Neverthe. 
leſs, ſo great has been the Alteration of the upper Parts 
of the Water by Congelation, that ſeveral Veſſels ri. 


ding in the Stream, have been bruis'd and broken by the 


forcible Compreſſure and Griping of the Congelation; 
as we have heard from them who lately had their Win- 
er- Quarters with Ceſar upon the Danaw. N 
Aud indeed, what happens to our ſelves: is ſufficient 
to demonſtrate the Truth of this. For after hot Bath- 


ings and Sweatings, we are moſt ſeniible of Cold, at 


what time our Bodies being open, and the Skin relax'd, 
we give a freer Entrance to the Cold, together with 
the Ambient Air And after the very ſame man er 
the Water it ſelf ſuffers. For it ſoone1 freezes if it ve 
firſt heated, as being thereby rendred more eaſie for the 
Air to work upon. And therefore they who lade out 


ſcald ing Water, and let it fall again from a good height 
in the Air, do it to no other purpoſe thau to mix it with 


2 great deal of Air. And therefore Favt urinms, tlie Ar- 
guments that attribute the hrſt Power of Cold to the 


Air, are grounded upon theſe Probabilities, thoſe that 


allow it to Water, lean upon Principles of the ſame 
Nature. And this was intimated by Empedocles, where 
he fays, C 


Behold the Sun, how warm he is, 


Ad brigh ly ſhining every wheres, 
Bur Rain and Tempeſts' Black aud Dark 
With Horror fill the Hir. | 


And thus oppoſing Heat to Cold, and Dark to Brig, 


he gives us to underſtand, that Black and Cold ate both 
of the ſame Subſtance, as alſo are Bright and Hot. Now 
that Black is praper to«the Water and not to the Air, 
Senſe it ſelf hears witneſs. Nothing being darkned by the 


Air, all things being clouded and blacken'd by Water.S0 
that if you throw the'whiteſt Wool that is, or a white 


Garment iuto the Water, it comes out black, and 6 


remains, till the Moiſture be dry'd N by the 


Heat, or that it be ſqueez'd forth by Preſſes or Weights, 


ceine 
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ceive the Drops grow black, the reſt retaining their 
former Colour. And therefore the deepeſt Waters, 1 
reaſon of their Qu intity always appear hlackeſt, but the 

Parts which are next the Air, afford a lovely and ſmiling 
Brightneſs. But of all Liquids, Oyl is the moſt tranſpa- 
rent, becauſe of the great Quantity of Air that is in it. 
And ot this, the Lightneſs of it is an unqueſtionahle 
Proof; the re ſon why it ſwims above all things, as 
carry'd upward by the Air, Being pour'd forth upon 
the Waves, it will cauſe Calmneſs upou the Sea, not be- 
cauſe it is ſo ſlippery that the Winds can have no Pow- 
er over it, as Ar4j-6 le thought, but becauſe the Waves 
will fall and fick,whea ſmitten by any moiſt Body. And 
this is alſo peculiar to Oyl, that it ſhines and ſhews it 
ſelf trauſparent at the bottom of the Water, while the 


watry H1mors are Gdifpers'd by the Air. For being 


ſpuited out of the Mouth into the Sea, NOt only by 
thoſe that take Spunges in the Night upon the Superfi- 
cies of the Water, but alſo by thoſe thot dive tor them 


to the bottom of the Sea, it will caſt a Light in the 


Water. Water therefore has more of blackneſ than the 
Air, but leſs of cold. Of therefore partaking more 
of Air, than molt liquid things, is leaſt cold nor will it 
eaſily nor fuddealy freeze, for the Air which is mixt with 


it will not fufter the Congelation to grow hard. And 


therefore, as for Needles, Steel Buckles, and ſuch ſort 
of ſmall Iron aud Steel Wares, they never quench them 
in Water but in Qyl, feariag leaſt the over-coldneſ of 
the Water ſhould make them too brittle. And indeed 
the Truth is more truly enquir'd 4nto from the Conſide- 
ration of theſe Experiments, than thoſe of Colours. For 


| Hail, Snow and Ice, as they are moſt tranſparent, 


they are moſt cold; and Pitch, as it is hotter, ſo it is 


blacker and darker than Honey. Which makes me ad- 
mire at thoſe who affirm the Air to be cold, becayſe it 
is dark and obſcure, unleſs it be becauſe they find others 


affirming it to be hot, becauſe it is light. tor dark js 


not ſo proper and familiar to cold, as heavy aud ſtable; 


tor many things that are void of heat, partake of 


Splendor and Light, but Wis is nothing cold thtt is 


4 —_ 
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light nimble, or apt to aſcend upward. Even the 
Clouds themſelves, while they preſerve the Nature of 
Air, towre aloft in the Sky; but changing into moi- 
ſture, they preſently fall Jown, and heving admitted 
coldneſs, they loſe their lightneſs as well as their heat. 
And io on the other lide, having regain'd their 
heat, they again return to Motion, their Subſtance 
beiug carr'd vpward, as foon as it is chang'd into 
Air. 

Neithe: is the Argument produc'd from Corruption, 
true. For nothing that per iſhes is corrupted into what 
1s oppoſite, but by What is oppoſite to it; as Fire extin- 
Bilin'd by Water, changes iuto Air. And therefore 


Eſchylus ſpake not ſo much lixe a Tragedian, as a Phi- 
| loſopher, wheu he ſaid, 


The I”, ater Th bs that Puniſbment 0 E ye. 


In dike manner Homer oppos'd in Battle Vidcan to the 
| River, and Apodo to Neptune, more like a Philoſopher 
than a Poet or Mythologiſt. And Archilochus ſpoke 


not amiſs oft a Woman whoſe Thoughts were contrary 
to her Words, when he ſaid, 


She, WAVING ſubtle Trains and fiye Feg ar ies, 
Fire in one hand, 1 in th” other Water carrie +5 


Among the Pei ſtars there were (overt Cuſtoms of Sup- 
plication, of which, the chiefeſt, and that which would 
admit of no refuſal as, hen tlie Suppliant taking Fire 
in his Haud, and entring into a River, threatned if his 
Supplications were deni'd, to thro the Fire into the 
Water. But tho” his Suit were granted him, yet he 
was puniſh'd for Threatuing, as being agaiuſt the 
Law, and contrary Nature. And this is a vulgar Pro- 
verb in every bodies Month? to mix Fire with Water, 
ſpoken of thoſe that would attempt Im poſſibilities; to 
8 Foy that Water is an Enemy to Fire, and being ex- 

tinguilt'd thereby, is deftroy'd and puniſh'd by it; not 

by the Air, which upon the change and deſtruction of 

it, receives and entertains the ſubſtance of it. For if 

that into which the thing ceſtroy'd be contrary to it, 


much 
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much more does Fire ſcem contrary to Air then Wa- 
ter. For Air changes into Water by Condenſation 
but into Fire by diſſipation; as, on the other fide, Wa- 
ter is deſtroy d into Air by Separation ; into Earth by 
Condenſation. Which, in my Opinion, happens by 
reaſon of the Propriety and near Affinity between 
both; not from any thing of Contrariety and Hoſtili- 
ty one to another. Others there are, that which way ſoe- 
vcr they maintain it, ſpoil the Argument. For it is 
maſt rational to ſay that Vater is congeal'd by the Air, 
when they never ſaw the Air congeaPÞd in their. Lives. 
For Clouds, Fogs and Miſts are no Congelations, but 


Thick2ings and Condenſations of the Air, moiſt and 


fil of Vapors; but a dry Air void of moiſture. never 
und ergoes refrigeration to ſuch a change. For there are 
ſome Mountains that never admit of a Cloud, nor 
Dew, nor Miſt, their tops being ſo high, as to reach 
into an Air that is pure and void of moiſture. Whence 
it is manifeſt that it is the Condenſation and Conſiſten- 


cy below, which contributes that cold and moiſture to 
the Air, which is mix'd with it aaa 


Now that great Rivers never freeze downward, is 


but conſeaitancous to reaſon. For thoſe Parts which 

are frozen above tranſmit no Exhalations outward ; for 
that being penn'd up within, and forc'd downward, it 
affords heat to the moiſture at the bottom. A clear 
demonſtration of which is this, that when the Ice is 
diſſolv'd, you may obſerve a ſteam ariling out of the 
Water upwards in a very great quantity. And there- 
fore the Bodies of living Creatures are warmeſt within 
in the Winter, for that the heat is driven inward by 
the ambient cold. Now thoſe upward Exhalations and 


Aſcenſions of the Vapors, not only deprive the Waters 
of their heat but of their coolneſs ; and therefore 


they that vehemently deſire their drink to be cold, ne- 


ver move the Snow nor the moiſture that is preſs'd out 


Vertue which is requir'd from them. 
Now that this Vertue is not the Vertue of Air but 
of Water, a Man may hence. collect by reaſoning: 


Firſt, 


of it; for Motion would deprive them both of the 
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Hiſt, it is not probable that the Air which is next the 
Sky, and touching t he fiery Subſtance is alſo touch'd 
by it, ſh»ul4 be endu'd with a contrary Vertne ; for 
other wiſe it i; not poſſible that the Extremities of the 
one hoald touch aa be contiguous to the extremities 
of che otner Nor is it agrecable te reaſon that Na- 
ture ihonld conſtitute that which is cori upted next in 
order to th t waich corrupts; as if ſhe were not the 
Author of Community aud Har.nony, bit of Combat 
and Conte tion. For ſhe does not mike uſe of things 
not pure and without mixture, nor of things diſſimil i- 
bat ſich as have alternately a certain Diſpo!:tion an 
Order not to advance Privation, but ap: to commuai- 
cate and co-operate one with another by ordain'd means. 
And this is the nature of the Air being expanded un- 
der the Fire above the Vater, contingent and adhering 
to both, neither hot 1a it ſelf nor cold, but containing 
an intermixture aud communion of hot and cold, hat m- 
lelly intermix'd in her ſelf, and lightly cheriſhing the 
contrary Extremities. Therefore the Air is of an equal 
temper in all Places, but Winter is not in all Places 
alike, nor equally cold, but ſome parts of the habi- 
table World are cold and moiſt, others hot and dry; 
not by chance, but Hecauſe there is but one Subſtance 
of heat and cold. For the greateſt part of Africa is 
hot and without Water. But they that have travell'd 
Scyebia, Thrace and the Pontie Regions report them 
to he full of vaſt Lakes, and large and deep Rivers, 
and as for thoſe Regions that lye between both 
thoſe parts that joyn upon Lakes and Marſhes, are 
moſt cold by reaſon of the Exhalations from the 
Water. CC 3 
Poſidonius therefore affirming the moiſtneſs of the 
Air to be the c uſe of cold, has no way diſturb'd the 
probability of our Argument, but rather added to the 
ſtrength ot it, for the Air would not always be the 
colder the freſher it is, unleſs cold has its Origial 
from moiſture. And therefore Homer much more truly 
ſneyys us the Fountain of cold, when he ſays, 
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A cool Refreſhment from the River breath. | 


Then again it many times happens that our Senſe de- 
ccives us. So that when we feel cold Garments, or 


cold Wool, we believe we feel them to be moiſt, by 
i reaſon of the Subſtance which is common to both, and 


of their Natures which are coherent and familiar one 
with another, But in Climates where the cold is ex- 
tream, it ofte ntimes breaks and cracks both Pots and 
Veſſels, whether made of Earth or Braſs ; none empty, 
butall full ; the cold giving force and might to the 
Liquor within ; which made Theophraſtus ſay, that the 


Air hreaks thoſe Veſlels, making uſe of thc cold as of 


a Hammer; whether more cloquently or more truly 


Fſpoken, I leave you to judge. For then Veuels full 


of Pitch or Milk ſhould be more ſubject to be broken 
by the Air. VVV %%% Son 
But Water ſeems to be cold of it ſelf, and that pri- 


mitively too; for in reſpect of the coldneſs of it, it is 


oppoſite to the heat of the Fire; as to drought, in re- 


ſpect of its moiſture; and to ponderoſity, in regard of 


the lightneſs of it. LZaſily, Fire is altogether of a diſſii- 
pating and dividing Nature; Water, of a Nature to 
faſten and contain, holding and joyning together by 


vertue of its moiſture. Which was the reaſon why 
Empe docles call'd Fire a pernicious Contention, but Wa- 


ter a vehement Friendſhip. For the Nonriſhment of 


Tire is that which changes into Fire, and it changes 


that which is asit were of Kin and familiar to it. What 


is contrary to it, as Water, cannot be chang'd by it, or 


at leaſt with great difficulty. True it is, that as for it 


ſelf, as I may ſo ſay, it cannot be burnt, but as for 


green Wood and wet Straw, it overcomes them with 
much ftrugling, while the heat and cold contending to- 


gether by reaſon of their moiſture and their natural 
Antipathy, produces only a dull flame, clouded with 


ſmoak, that makes little progreſs vpon the Materials. 
Compare theſe Arguments with theirs, and conſider 


But 
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But Chryſippus believing the Air to be the primitive 
Coll, becaufe it is dark, makes mention only of thoſe 
that ſay the Water lies at farther diſtance from the 
Sky than the Air; and being delirous to give ſome 
Anſwer to them. It fo, ſays he, we may as well af- 
firm the Earth to be primitively ccld, becauſe it is the 
tartheſt diſta it from the Skye; rejecting that, as alto- 
gether improbable and abſurd. But for my part 1 am 
of Opinion that there might be many probable and 
rational Arguments brought for the Earth, beginning 
with that which Chryſippus chiefly makes nſe of for the 
Air. Which is thus, Firſt. that it is dark. For, if he, 
aſſuming theſe two Contrarieties aud Faculties, believes 
that the one follows the other of neceſlity, then there 
might be produc'd a thouſand Oppolitions and Repug- 
nances of the Earth in reſpect of the Sky, - hich would 
of neceſſity follow upon this which we have mention'd. 
For it is not to be only oppos'd as heavy to Light, or as 
that which tends downward, to that which moves up- 
ward; or as flow and ſtahle, to ſwift and full of Mo- 
tion; but as that which is heavieſt, to that which is moſt 
thin; or laſtly, as that which is immoveable of it ſelf, to 
that which moves ſpontaneovſly, and as poſſeſſing the 
middle ipace, to that which is in a perpetual circular 
Motioa. World it not be abſurd to aver that the oppo- 
ſition of heat to cold is accompany'd with ſo many ſuch 
remarkable Coatrarietie> ? But Fire is bright, the Earth 
is dark; nay, the very darkeſt and moſt void ot Light 


of all things. The Air firſt of all participates of Light, 0 
is ſooneſt alter'd, and being repleniſn'd with radiancy, t 

_ diffuſes the Splendor of it far and near, and fhews it i 
ſelf a vaſt Body of Light. For the Sun riſing, as one 4 
of the Ditharambick Authors writes, : t 
SPI Freſertly fill c 1 ( 

The ſpacious Houſe of the Air-pranting winds. 1 
From thence the deſcending Air diſpoſes a part of f 
her brightaeſs to the Sea and ſtanding Lakes, and ; 
the hidden depths of profound Rivers laugh and N 


ſmile 
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ſmile ſo far as the Air penetrates into them. Only the 
Earth of all other Bodies remains without light,and im- 
penetrable to the Beams of the San and Moon. But 
it is cheriſh'd and comforted by them, and ſuffers a 
{mall part of it to he warm'd and ſofteu'd by entrance 
of the heat. But the ſolid neſs of it will not admit the 
brightneſs of Light, only the Surface of it is en- 
lighten'd ; but the innermoſt parts of it are calPd by 
the Names of Darkneſs, Chaos and Hades; and Erebus 
is nothing elſe but that ſame perpetual darkneſs and 
horror in the Body of the Earth; b.i;des that the My- 
thologsſts tell us that Night was the Daughter of the 
Earth. The Mathematicians alſo ſhew us the Shadow 
of the Earth eclipſing the Body of the Sun. For the 


Air is AIPd with darkneſs by the Earth, as with Light 


by the Sun; and that part of the Air which is moſt 
void of Light, is that ſame length of the Night which 
is caus'd by the Shadew of the Earth. And therefore 
both Men and Beaſts make uſe of the exterior part of 
the Air, and ramble in the dark, guided only by ſome 
foorſteps of Light, and certain Effluxes of a dim 
twinkling that are ſcatter'd through it; but he that 
keeps Houſe and ſhuts himſelf up in hi Chamber, as 
being encompaſs'd by the Earth, remains altogether 
blind and without Light. Alſo the Hides and Horns 
of Beaſts will not admit of Light by reaſon of their 
Solidneſs; but being burat and ſhav'd, they become 
tranſparent, the Air being intermixt with them. More- 
over I am of Opinion that the Earth is every where by 
the Poets ſaid to be black, by reaſon of the darkneſs of 
Itand want of Light. So that the Azricheſis of Light 
and Darkneſs is much more remarkzble 1a reference 
to the Earth, than in reſpect of the Air. 

Bat this is nothing to the Queſtion, For we have 
ſneyn that there are many cold things which are bright 
and tranſparent, and many hot things wich are ob- 
{ure and dark, But ponderoſity, ſtability, denſity, 
and immutability, are Qualities more properly belong- 
ing to Cold, of none of which the Air partakes, but of 
all which the Earth has a far greater ſhare than the 

| Water. 
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Water. And yet in all theſe things cold by the Judg- 
ment of Senſe it ſelf, appears to be hard, to cauſe hard. 


neſs, and to make reſiſtance. For Theophraſt us telle us 


of Fiſh that have been frozen by extremity of cold, 
when they have chanced to bounce aſhoar; and that 
their Bodies have been broken and crumbled to Pieces 
like a Veſlel of Glaſs or Potters Clay. ET 

You your ſelt have heard at Delphos, how that cer. 
tain Perſons aſcending to the Mop of Parnafſs to luc- 
cor the Thyades that were overtaken with a violent 
Storm of Wind aad Hail, their Coats were frozen fo 
hard, and into a ſubſtance ſo like Wood, that being 
ſpread upon the Ground they broke and crumbled to 
Pieces. It alſo ſtiffens the Nerves, and deprives the 
Tongue of Motion, congeiling the moiſt and ſofter 


parts of the Body; which being obvious to ſight, let. 


us conſider the Effect. ; 
Every Faculty, wherever it prevails, changes into 
it ſelt whatever it overcomes. Thus whatever is over- 
come by heat, is ſet on fire; that which is vanquiſh'd 
by Wind, is chang'd into Air. That which falls into 
Water, becomes well moilten'd, unleſs quickly ſav'd. 
Of neceſlity therefore thoſe things which are violently 
 aFeted by cold, muſt be chang'd into the primi- 
tive Cold. For freezing is an exceſs of Retrige- 
ration; which Congelation ends in Alteration and 
Putrifaction, when the cold prevailing every way, 
congeals the liquid Subſtauce, and preſſes forth the 
Heat; ſo that the bottom of the Earth is, as it were, 4 
kind of Congelation, and altogether Ice (for there the 
Cold inhabits ſimple, and uumix'd, and remov'd hard 
and rigid at the greatelt diſtance from the Sky) but as 
for thoſe things which are conſpicuous, as Rocks and 
Precipices, Empedecles belizezes ro be thruſt forth 
and ſupported by the Fire that burns in the bottom of 
the Earth. Which appears the more, in regard that 
where ever the heat is preſs forth and vaniſhes away, 
all thoſe things are congeal'd by the Cold; and there- 
fore Congclations are call'd 7/39, Coapmentations or 
faſtnings together; and the extremities of many _ 
5 Where 
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where heat fails, growing black, make them look like 
brands when the fire is out. For Cold congeals ſome 
things more, ſome things leſs ; more eſpecially ſuch 
things wherein it is primitively exiſtent. For as it it 
be the Nature of hot to render Light, that which is 
hotteſt is lighteſt ; if of moiſt to ſoften, that which is 
moiſteſt is ſofteſt ; ſo if it be the nature of Cold to 
congeal, of neceſſity that which is coldeſt muſt be moſt 
congeal'd,that is to fay the Earth, and that which is moſt 
cold muſt be that which is by nature and primiti-ely 
cold; which 1s no more than what is apparent to Senſe. 
For Mud is colder than Water, and Earth being thrown 
upon Fire puts it out. Your Smiths alſo when their lion 
is melted and red hot, ſtrow upon it the duſt of M rble 
to cool it, and ſtop the running of it too fluidly. Duſt 
alſo cools the Bodies of the Wreſtlers, and dries up 
their ſweat. To go no farther, what mens our own 
yearly Practice to alter our Lodgings and Habitations, 


while we remove in the Winter ſo far as we can into 


the upper parts of our Buildings, but in the ummer 
defcending again and ſeeking convenient refuge in 
the lower .Edifices, and ſometimes enjoying our ſelves 


vader ground in the very Arms of the Earth? Do we 


not do it, as being guided by our Senſes, for coolneſs 
fake to the Earth, and thereby acknowledging that to 
be the ſeat of primitive cold. And certainly our co- 
veting to live near the Sea in Winter, may be thought 

to be a kind of flight upon the Earth of thoſe that 
ſcem to forſake it, by reaſon of the nipping Froſts, and 

run to encircle themſelves with the Air of the Sea for 
warmths ſake ; but then again in the Summer, by rea- 
ſon of the ſcorching heat, we deſire the Earth born Up- 
land-Air, not becauſe it is cold of it ſelf, but becauſe it 
had its Original and bloſſom'd from the primizive na- 
tural cold, and is imbu'd with that power which is in 


| the Earth, as Iron is imbu'd with the Vertue of the 


Water wherein it is quench'd. Then again, of River 
Waters we find thoſe are the coldeſt, that flow upon 
Gravel and Stones, and fall dowd from Mountains; 
and of Well waters, thoſe which are in the deepeſt 
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Wells; for with theſe the exterior Air is no longer 
mix'd by reaſon of the depth of the Wells, and the 
other ariſe out of the pure and unmixt Earth; like the 
River that falls from the Morntain Tanarus. which 
they call the Water of S yx, riſing out of a Rock with 
a parcimoniqus pring, but ſo cold that no other Veſſe! 
except theHoof of au Aſs, will hold it; tor all other forts 
ot Vellcls it breaks and cracks to pieces. The Phy- 
litians alſo tell us that the Nature of all ſorts of Earth 
is binding and reſtrictive; and they number up ſeveral 
lortsof Metals which are made vſe of in Phyſic by 
reaſon of their ſtyptick and binding Qualities. For the 
Element of Earth is neither fit to cut, nor move, nei- 
ther has it any points, neither is it ſubject to be toften'd 
or melted; but is firm and ſtable like a Cube; and 
therefore it has both ponderoſity and coldueſs, had it 
but the facilty to thicken and condenſe moiſt things; 
nevertheleſs it cauſes tremblings aud quiverings in our 
Bodies byreaſoa of its inequality, and if it get the better 

by the utter expulſion and extinguiſhing of the heat, it 

occaſions a frozen and deadly habit of Body. There- 

fore the Earth never conſumes by burning, neither does 
Fire conſume it, or Prey upon it, but with a very flow 
and difficult Progreſs. But the Air many times darts 
forth flame from it ſelf, and being once ſet on are, 
grows fluid, and flaſhes out in Lightning. Heat allo 
' feeds upon moiſture; for it is not tlic ſolid part of the 
Wood, hut the moiſt and oyly part that is combuill- 
ble. Which being conſum'd, the ſolid and dry is left 
behind in the Aſhes. Neither do they arrive at their 
mark, who pretending to burn the Allbes alſo, fprinkle 
them with Oyl and GLeaſe; for when- the Liquid 1s 
conſom'd, the earthy part remaius, GO What they call 
Therefore, becauſe the Farth is of a Nature not to be 
moved from its Station, nnalterable in ite Subſtance aud 
always ahidius in the H bitationof the Gods, the Anct- 
ents call d i Fic/tia o, Vo ſtaudin 87 D reaſon of 
its immobility aud concrey not which cold 15 the Bond 
or Ligament, as Arcnelaus the Philotopher term'd it, 
which nothing is able to vnlooſen, or ſoften, as not be- 
ing capable of heat and warmth. As 
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As for thoſe who ſay they have been ſeen ſeni;ble of the 

cold of Air and Water, but never iclt the Eaith fo cold. 
They couſider only the ſurface of the Earth, which is 
a mixture of Air, Water. un and Heat , a rt of 
People who deny the Air to be aaturally 5010 primitives. 

ly hot, but either ſcaldiug Water, oi ted bor iron 

| becauſe they feel 0 handle the One; but are not 

ſenſible of the pure and (œleſtial fire; iu like v anver, 

neither do they ſee the Eurth wich lies conceal? at 
the bottom, tho? that be wh.t 1; chicfly to be taken for 


the Exrth, ſep rated from a] other things, Ihe truth 
le of which is demonſtrable from ſeveral Rocks, which 


i- from the deep ſend forth a cold Vapor ſo ſharp and 


d vehement that it is hard to be endur'd, They alſo that 
d deſire cool drink, throw ſmall Flint-ſtones into Water, 
It For it becomes thick and quicker to the Taſte, through 


5 the Cold which is carri'd upward freſh and unmix'd 
r MF from the Stones. „„ a 


r Therefore it was the Opinion of the Ancient Philo- 
it ſophers and learned Men, that terreſtrial and cœleſtial 
- Things were not to be mix'd together, not ſo much out 
es of a local Conſideration of uppermoſt and lowermoſt, 
W in reſpe& of place, but with a reſpect to the difference 
ts of Faculties, attributing hot and ſplendent, ſwift and 
e, light to the Immortal and Sempiternal Nature, but be- 
0 lieving dark and cold and ſlow, to be the unhappy Por- 
e tion of the dead under the Shackles of Corruption. 
' More eſpecially ſince the Body of à living Creature, 
t while it breathes and flouriſhes (as the Poets ſay) en- 


r joys both Heat and Life. But being depriv'd of theſe, 
and only the terreſtrial Parts remaining, preſently cold 

and ſtifneſs takes place as if heat were naturally exi- 
ſtent in every thing elſe, but only in the Earth. Theſe 
things, dear Favorinus compare with what has been 
ſaid by others; which if they neither come too ſhort | 
of probability, nor too much exceed ir, bid all their 
Opinions farewel, as believing it much more becoming 

à Philoſopher to pauſe in dubious Matters, rather then 

Over haſtily to fide with any one particular Party. 
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ter, from Chaos ſignifying D/uſion. But the Ballance of 
khings, and that like Sperm it begets all things out of it 


the Arguments on both ſides, which are to us the moſt 


not always uſeful; for ſometimes it is a prejudice tous, 


depriv'd of Life; and Man may be without Fire, but 
never was any Man without Water „ beſides, that 
which was exiſtent from the beginning; and with the 


| 9 Vol. V. 
Whether Water or Fire be moſt Jſelefal? 
Tranſlated out of the Greek by the ſame Hand. 


Ater, the beſt of things, but Gold is burn- 
| ing, Fire, ſays Pindarw, Therefore he po- 
ſitively afligns the ſecond Place to Fire. with whom 
Heſiod agreed, where he ſays, 

Firſt of all Chaos being had - 


For molt believe that by the word Chaos he meant Wa- 


Argument, as to this Point, ſeems to be equal. For there 
are ſome who will have Fire to be the Principle of all 


ſelf, and reſolves all things again by Conflagration. 
Therefore, not to mention the Ferions, let us conſider 


convianciagg . 
Nov then is not that the moſt uſeful to us, which in all 
places, and always, and moſt of all, we ſtand in need of? 
Like a piece of Houſhold-ſtuff, or a Tool, nay, like a 
Friend that is ready at all Hours and Seaſons. But Fire is 


and we avoid it we can. But Water is uſeful, Winter 
and Summer, to the Healthy and Sick, Night and Day, 
neither indeed 1s there any time, but that. a Man has 
need of it. Therefore it is that the Dead are call'd Ali- 
bantes, as being without Moiſture, and by that means 


firſt Creation of Man muſt be thought more uſeful than 
what was afterwards invented. From whence it is ap- 
parent, that Nature beſtow'd the one upon us as a thing 
abſolutely neceſſary; the other Fortune and Art found 
out for ſuperfluity of Uſes; nor was the time ever know! 
that man could ever ſay he never ſtood in need of Wa- 
ter, or that it was an Invention of any of the Gods or 

Heroes; but the Uſe of Fire was a late Invention of 


= om heu-; 
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Prometheus, at what time Life was without Fire, not 
without Water. And that this is ro Poetical Fiction, 15 
demonſtrable from this, that there are many ſorts of 
People, that live without Fire, without Houſes, with= 
out Chimneys.in the open Air. And Diogenes the Cynick 
made no uſe of Fire; ſo that atter he had ſwallow'd a 
raw Fiſh, This Hazard, ſaid he, do Irnn for your Sakes ; 
but without Water no Man ever thought it convenient 
or poſſible to live. But why do | confine my Diſcourſe 
only to the Nature of Men; Seeing there are ſo many 
Infinite ſorts of Creatures (the Uſe of Fire being only 
known to Man ) that live and feed, without Fire upon 
Roots, Fruits and raw Fleſh ; but without Water, 
neither Fiſh, nor Fowl, nor Land-Animals can ſub- 
fiſt. For all Beaſts that feed upon Fleſh, of which 
there are ſome, as Ariſtotle reports, that never drink, 
nevertheleſs ſupport Life and Being meerly by 
Moiſture. So that of neceſſity, that muſt be moſt 
profitable, without which no ſort of Life can ſubſiſt or 
endure 3 8 
Let us therefore make a Step from things that make 
no uſe of Fire, to things that we our ſelves make uſe of, 
ſuch are Plants and Fruits ; of which ſome are altoge- 
ther void of heat, others enjoy it but imperfectly and 
obſcurely. But Moiſture cauſes all things to germi- 
nate, increaſe and bring forth. Why ſhould 1 ſtand. 
to reckon up Wine and Oyl, and whatever elſe we 
reap, and bring forth, and ſee before our Eyes? When 
Wheat it ſelf, which is look d upon as a dry Nouriſh- 
ment, grows by alteration, putrefaction and corrupti- 
on of the moiſt Matter. = | TT 
Then again, that is moſt uſeful, which is no way 
detrimental, Now Hire eaſily becomes moſt pernict- 


| ons, but the Nature of Water is never prejudicial. 


In the next place, /that is moſt uſeful which affords 
the Benefit which it brings with leaſt Expence, and 
without any Preparation. But the Benefit of Fire re- 
quites Coſt and Materials, aud therefore the Rich make 
more uſe of it than the Poor; and Princes, than Pri- 
vate Perſons; but Water has that Kindneſs for Man- 

* eden kind, 
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kind, that it freely proſtrates it ſelf to all alike, a Bene. 


fit perfect in it felt, indigent of nothin 
neither Tools nor Implements. 
Moreover that which by Augmentation loſes the 
benefit of it, is of leaſt uſe. Such is Fire, which like a 
devouring Beaſt, ravages all before it, uſeful rather b 
Art and skilful Moderation, then of its own Nature. 
But from Water there is nothing to he fear'd. 
Furthermore, that is molt uſeful, which may be joyn'd 
with another. But Fire will not admit of Water; nei- 
ther is it any way profitable by Conjunction with it. 


g, and wanting 


But Water becomes profitable by joy ning with Fire, 


and therefore hot Waters are wholeſom, and ſenſibly 
cure ſeveral Diſeaſes. Neither ſhall you ever find moiſt 
Fire, but Water both cold and hot, profitable for the 
Body of Man. F 


Ihea again there being four Elements, Water pro- 
duces a fifth ont of its ſelf, which is the Sea, no leſs 


beneficial than the reſt, as well for Commerce, as for 
many other things. So that it may be ſaid this Ele- 


ment united and perfeed our manner of Living, which 
before was wild and untociable, correcting it by mutual 


Aſſiſtance, and creating Community of Friendſhip by re- 
ciprocal Exchanges of one good Turn for another. 


Therefore {ajd Heraclitus, If there were no Sun, it would be 


perpetual Night: as much as to ſay, if there were no Sea, 
Man would be the moſt ſavage and ſhameleſs of all 
Creatures. But the Sea brought the Vine into Greece, 
and out ot Greece tranſmitted the Uſe oft Corn to For- 


reign Parts: trom Phenicia tranſlated the Knowledge of 


Letters, the Memorials that prevent Oblivion; fur- 
niſl'd the World with wine and Fruit, and prevented 
the greateſt part of Mankind from being Illiterate and 
void of Education. How is it poſſible then but that Wa- 
ter ſhould be the moſt nſetul, when it thus far ex- 


ceeds the Element of Fire? Or what can any Man ſay 


in defence of the Contrary. _ 
We ſay then, the Deity appointed the four Elements 


to compleat the Fabric of the Univerſe ; and theſe 3- 


gain different one from a other; only that Earth and 
Water 
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Water were ſubjected, as being made and form'd in- 
ſtead of Materials; and participating of Form and Or- 
der, and of Power to procreate and bring forth, ſo far 
as they are aſſiſted by Air and Fire, the great Artificers 
that mould them into various Shapes; and lying dead, 
till rous'd by them to act and generate; of which two 
latter, Fire is the ruling Agent; as is manifeſt by in- 


duction. | 


For Earth without Warmth and Heat is altogether 


_ barren and unfruitful ; but Fire, by Vertue of its row- 


{ing and inflamingQuality, renders it diffuſive, and ſwells 


it into Generation. Nor can any Man find out any other 


Cauſe, why Rocks and the dry Tops of Mountains are 
not productive; but becauſe they participate either 
nothing at all, or very little of Fire. Then generally 


for Water, it is ſo far from being ſufficient of it ſelt, 


for the Generation and Preſervation of other things, 
that it is it ſelf deſtroy'd for want of Fire. But Fire 
is that which upholds every thing in its proper Being, 
and preſerves it in its proper Subſtance, as well Water 
it ſelf, as all other things; ſo that when Fire leaves it, 


| Water will ſtink, and it may be ſaid, that the want of 


Fire is the Death and Deſtruction of Water. And thus 
we find that Pools and all manner of ſtanding Waters, 
and ſuch as are ſetled in Cavities not to be come at 
what an offenſive and dea Stench they ſend forth, and 
all for want of Motion; which as it kindles heat in all 
things, ſo more eſpecially in running Waters and ſwift 

Streams, which being thus agitated and enliven'd by 
Heat, we commonly ſay ſuch Waters Live. Why then 
ſtlould not that be accounted the moſt uſeful of the two 
that affords to the other the Cauſe of its Being, as Fire 
does to Water? For there is Moiſture alſo in things 
after they are dead, nor are they altogether dry'd up; 

for otherwiſe moiſt Bodies would never putrifie ; ſince 
Putrifaction is th? Alteration ofDry into Moiſt, or rather, 
the Corruption of Moiſture in Fleſh. Neither is Death 
any other than an abſolute Defect and want cf Heat; 
and therefore dead Carkaſſes are the Coldeſt of all. 80 
that if you do but touch them with a Razor, they will 
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blunt the Edge of it, through Exceſs of Coldneſs 


Alſo in living Creatures, thoſe Parts that leaſt partake 


of Heit, are moſt inſenſible, as the Bone: and Hair. 
And thoſe Parts which are moſt diſtant from the 
Heart: So that the Difference which appears in living 
Things, is more or leſs, as their Heat is more or leſs 
vigorous. For Plants and Fruits are not produc'd by 
Moiſture, hut by the Warmth of the Moiſture ; and 
cold Waters are moſt certainly,either leſs productive, or 


altogether barren. For if Water were fruitful in it ſelf, 


it would always, and that ſpontaneouſly too, boar Fruit. 


But the contrary is apparent, and that it 18 rather bane- 


ful to generation fram another Principle. 

Now as to the Uſe of Fire, conſider'd as Fire, we 
have no need of Water, rather the contrary is to be 
made out: for Water extinguiſhes Fire. And as for 
Water, there is no uſe to be "made of it in moſt things 
without Fire. For Water heated becomes vſeful,where- 
as other wie it 15 prejudicial. So that of the two, that is 
to be accounted beſt, which is profitable of it ſelf, with 
out the aililtance of another. Beides that Water 18 
only beneficial to the Feeling, when you either waſh 
with it, or touch jt - But Fire is profitable to all the 
Senſes; not only being felt, but ſeen at a Diſtance; 
ſo that you may add this xo the reſt of the Vertues of 
it, that they are manitold and extraordinary. 

Thea to ſay, that Man did once ſubuſt without Fire, 
is a Miſtake, it being impoſſible that Man ſhould be 
without ita, But we mult acknowledge there are Diffe- 
rences in this Kind, as well as in other things. Thus 
Heat has readred the Sea more beneficial, as having 2 
greater Portion of Heat in it than other Waters, 
from which it otherwiſe differs not at all. And as for 
thoſe that have no need of outward Fire, they do not 
avoid it becauſe they do not want it, but becauſe they 


abound in Heat within themſelves. 90 that the Uſe of 
Fire ſeems to be more excellent in this, that Water is 


never in ſuch a Condition as not to want external Aids; 
but Fire, endu'd with manifold Vertues, contents it 
felt wich its OW Suflicicncy. Theref ore, as he is the 
beſt 
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beſt Commander, who ſo manages the Affairs of his 
City, as not to have any need of Foreign Alliſtance 
ſo that Element excels, that ſupplies us in ſuch a man- 


ner, as to want the leaſt of other Helps from without. 


And this is to be ſaid of other Creatures that have no 
nee d of external Heat. . 

Now to argue on the other ſide, a Man may ſay thus, 
that whatever we make uſe of ſingly and alone, is more 
profitable, and that is chiefly beſt, which we apprehend 
to be ſo by our Reaſon, For what is more uſeful and be- 


neficial to us than Reaſon ? And yet brute Animals want 


it, What then? Is it the leſs profitable, becauſe found 


out by foreſight of its Utility? And ſince our Diſcourſe | 


has brought us to it, What is more beneficial to Lite 
than Art? Yet Fire inventeth and preſerves all man- 
ner of Arts: And therefore Hilcan is teign'd to be the 
Prince of miete 8 
Maa has allow'd him but a little time to live, and as 


Ariſto ſaid, Sleep, like a Toll-gatherer, deprives him 
of the one half of that too. But for my Part, my Opi- 


nion is, that if a Man ſhould wake all Night in the Dark, 
he would have no Benefit of his Watchtulnefs, unleſs 
Fire at the ſame time diſcovyer'd to him the Benefit of 


Light, and diſplay'd before his Eyes the Difference be- 


tween Night and Day. Since then there isnothing more 
beneficial to Man than Life, and that this is prolong'd 
by Fire, why ſhould not Fire be accounted the moſt 
beneficial of all things? 5 


Laſtly, That is to be thought moſt profitable, which 


moſt apparently communicates to the Senſes the Effects 


of its Temperament. Now do you not find that there 
is not any of the Senſes, which of it ſelf makes uſe of 


Moiſture, without an Intermixture of Air and Fire ? 


But every Senſe partakes of Fire, as being that which 
quickens the vital Faculty; more eſpecially the Sight, 
which 1s the molt acute of all the Senſes in the Body, 


being a Certain fiery Efflux, that gave us our firſt Light 
to the Belief a Deity, and by Vertue of which we 
are able, as Plato ſays, to conform our Souls to the 
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Azainſt Colotes the Difciple and Favourite of 
Epicurus. 


Tranſlated out of the Greek by A. G. Gent. 


| Olores. whom Fpicurns was wont diminu- 
tively, a ad by way of Familiarity or Fond- 
nels, to cull Colotaras and Colotarion, com- 


pos'd, O Saturninus, and publiſh'd a little 
Bonk : which he entitled, That according to the Opini- 


ons of the other Philo: ophers one cannot ſo much as live. Now 


I ſappoſe, tha: "twill not be unpleaſant for you to read, 
when ſet down tn Wr itiag, hat came into my Mind to 


ſpeak avainſt this Colotes, ſiuce I Know you to be a Lover 


of all elegant and honelt Treatiſes, and particularly of 
ſuch, as regard the Science of Antiquity, aud to eſteem 
the dearing, in Memory, aud having, 25 much as poſh- 

ble may be, in hand the Diſcourſes of the ancient Sages, 


to be the moſt Royal of all Studies and Exerciſes. 


Not long, ſince therefore, as this Book was reading, 
Ariſtodemus the Agean, a familiar Friend of Ours 
(waom you well know to de one of the Academy, and 


* [t was the Cuſtom of 


thoſe, who celebrated the 


Orgia, or Feafts Jof Bacchus, 


to carry in their hands a fe- 
rula, or piece of Wood, 


wound about with Ivy and 
Vie: branches, which they 


call'd / hyrſus, and therewith 
to ftrike all ſuch, as coming 


in their way ei: her oppos d 
or reſus'd to joyn with them 
in their furious Rey elings | 
In Alluſion to thisC uſtom, 


Plutarch here ſtiles Ariſto- 
demus, in exceeding earneſt 
Af rtor ofIs Doctrine, 
- rag Sv xe es 21d - 
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though he bears not a * Fern- 
la, to be nevertheleſs a very 
vehement, not to ſay fran- 
tick, Celebrator of Plato's Or- 


gia NY; did, 1 know not how, 
keep himſelf, contrary to his 


Cuſtom, very ſtill all the 


Waile, and patiently gave eir 


to it, even to the end. But 
the Reading was ſcarce well 


over, when he ſaid, Well then, 
whom ſhall we cauſe to riſe up 


and fight againſt this Man, in 
Defence of the Philoſophers ? 
For I am not of Neſtors Opi- 
hs who, when the moſt va- 
ant of thoſe Nine . 
t Hat 
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that preſented themſelves to enter into Combat, was to be 


be choſen, committed the Election to the Fortune of a Lot. 
Tet, anſwered 15 Jon ſee, he ſo diſpos d hi mſelf in re- 


ference to the Lot, that the Choice mig ht paſs according to 


the Arbitrement of the wiſeſt Man: | 
And th' Lot. drawn from the Helmet, as they wiſht, 


On Ajax fell —— -- -- --— 

But nes you command me to make the Election, 
How can I think a better Choice to make, 
Than the Divine Vlyſſes ? | 


Conſider therefore, and ve well ad vis d, in what manner 


you will chaſtiſe this Man. 


But you know,reply'd Ariſt odemus, that Plato, when high- 


ly offended with bis Boy, tha waited on him, would not him- 

ſelf beat him, but requeſtedSpeulippus to do it for him, ſaying, 
that he himſclf was angry. As much therefore may I ſay te 
on: Take this Fellow to you, and treat him, as you 


pleaſe : For J am in a fit of Choler. 


When therefore all the reſt of the Company deſir'd 
me to undertake this Office: I muſt then, ſaid I, ſpeak, 
ſince tis your Pleaſure : But I am afraid, that I alſo ſhall 
ſeem more vehemently, than is fitting, tranſported againſt 
hs Book, in the defending and maintaining Socrates a- 


gainſt the Rudeneſs, Scurrility and Inſolence of this Man, 


ho. becauſe Socrates affirm'd himſelf io know nothing eer- 
rainly, inſtead of Bread, as one wonid ſay, preſents him 


Hay,as if he were a Beaſt, and asks him why he puts Meat 
into his Mouth, and not into his Ear. And Jet per haps 


{one would make but a Lauching-matter of this, cenſide- 


ring the Mianeſs and Gentleneſs of Socrates : 
But for th' whole o'th Greeks, — ——— 


that is, of the other Philoſophers, amon which-are De- 


mocritus, Plato, Empedocles, Parmenides and Meliſ- 
tus, who have been baſely traduc' d and revil'd by him, 


were not only a ſhame to be ſilent, but even a Sacriledpe, 
a 


in the leaſt point to forbear or recede from Freedom of Speech 
in their Behalf, who have advanc d Philofophy to that Honour 


* 


add Repatation, it has gotten. 
. : And 
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And our Parents indeed have with the Aſſiſtance of 
the Gods given us our Life; but to live well, comes to 
us from Reaſon, which we have learnt from the Phi- 
loſophers, favouring Law and Juſtice, and reſtrainin 
our Concupiſcence. Now to live well, is to live ſociably 
friendly, temperately and juſtly : Of all which Con- 


_ ditions they leave us not one, who cry out, that Mans 
Sovereign Good lies in hisBelly,and that they would not 


purchaſe all the Vertues together at the Expence of a 


_ crackt Farthing, if Pleaſure were totally and on every 


fide remov'd from them. And in their Diſcourſes con- 
cerning the Soul and the Gods, they hold, that the 
Soul periſhes, when it is ſeparated from the Body, and 


that the Gods concern not themſclves in our Affairs. 
Thus the Epicurcans reproach the other Philoſophers, 


that by their wiſdom they bereave Man of his Life; 


 whillt the others on the contrary accule them of teach- 
ing Men to live degenerately, and like Beaſts. Now 
theſe things are ſcatter'd here and there in the Writ- 


ings of Epicurus, and diſpers'd thro? all his Philoſophy. 
But this Colotes by having extracted from them certain 
Pieces and Fragments of Diſcourſes, deſtitute of any 
Arguments whatever, to render them credible and in— 
telligible, has compos'd his Book, being like a Shop or 
Cabinet of Monſters and Prodigies : As you better 
know, than any oneelſe, becauſe you have always in 
your Hands the Works of the Antients. OR 
But he ſeems to me like the Lydiar, to open not 


only oue Gate againſt himſelf, but to involve Epicarus 


alſo in many and thoſe the greateſt Doubts and Dif- 
ficulties. For he begins with Democritus, who receives 
of him an excellent and worthy Reward for his Inſtructi- 


on: Ic being certain, that Epicurus for a long time call'd 


himſelt a Demecritean, which as well others affirm, as 
Leonteus, a Principal Diſciple of Epicurus, who in a Let- 
ter, which he writ to _Lycepyren, ſays, that Epicurus ha- 
nor'd Democritus auſe he firſt attain'd, tho? a little at 
a diſtance the right and ſound Underſtanding of the 
Truth, and that in general all the Treatiſe concerning 
aztural things was call'd Democritean, becaule Democritus 

Was 
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vas the firſt, who happened upon the Princ iples, and 
et with the primitive Foundations of Nature. And 
ſetrodorus lays openly of Philoſophy ; 1f Democritus 
ad not go ne before, and taught the way, Epicurus had never 
attain'd to Wiſdom. Now it it be true, as Colotes holds, that 
to live according to the Opinions of the other Philoſo- 
bers, is not to live, Epicurus was then a Fool in follow- 
iag De mocritus, who led him to a Doctrin, which 
ö taught him not to live. Now the firſt thing, he lays 
to his Charge is, that by ſuppoling every thing to be no 
nore ſuch than ſuch, he wholly confounds human Life. 
| WW But Dem ocritus was ſo far from having been of this O- 
. 1 ion, that Nothing is more ſuch than ſuch, that he op- 
„d Protagoras the Philoſopher, who aſſerted it aud 
brit many excellent Arguments, concluding againſt 
bim, which tats fine Fellow Colotes never ſaw, nor read, 
o yet lo much as dream'd of; but deceiv'd himſelf by 
- W ni nderſtanding a Paſſage, which is in his Works, 
„e he determines, that v Hy is no more than 7 wy- 
„% ming in that Place the Body Aty, and the void 
\ WW + +4, and mcaning that the Void has its own proper 
Nature and Subſt ence, as well as the — E: 
r WF But he is of Opinion, that Nerhing is more ſuch than 
rich, wio makes ule of a Sentence of Epicarus, in which 
he ſays that all the Appreheuſions and Imaginations, 
| givenus by the Senſes, are true. For if of two, ſaying, 
t the one, that the Wine is ſowr, and the other, that 'tis 
ſweet, neither of them ſhall be deceiv'd in their Senti- 
- ments, how ſhall the Wine be more ſowr than ſweet ? 
And we may often ſee that ſome Men, uſing one and 
the ſame Bath, find it to be hot, and others, to be cold? 
d Becauſe thoſe order cold Water to be put into it, as 
s WW theſe do hot. *Tis ſaid, that, a certain Lady, going to 
- WM vilit Berrhonice, Wife to King Deiotarus, aſſoon as ever 
- W they approach'd each other, they both immediately 
t turn'd their Backs, the one, as it ſeem'd, not being a- 
ble to bear the ſmell of Perfume, nor the other of But- 
ter, If then the Senſe of one is no truer than the Senſe 
of another, tis alſo probable, that Water is no more cold 
than hot, nor ſweet Ointment or Butter, better or worſe 
| | El: {c-nred 
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ſcented one than the other. For if any one ſhall ſay, 
that it ſeems the one to one, and the other to another, 
he will, before he is aware, affirm, that they are both 


the one and the other. And as for theſe Symmetries 


and Proportions of the Pores or little Paſſages in the 
Organs of the Senſes, about which they talk ſo much, 
and thoſe different Mixtures of Seeds, which, they ſay, 


being diſpers'd through all Savours, Odors and Co- 
lours, move the Senfes of different Perſons to perceive 


different Qualities, do they not maniteſtly drive them 
to this, that Things are no more ene than another? For 
to pacifie thoſe, who think, the Senſe is deceiv'd, and 


lies, becauſe they ſee contrary Events and Paſſions in 


ſuch as uſe the ſame Objects, and to ſolve this Ob- 
jection, they teach, that, all things being mix'd and 
confounded together, and yet one nevertheleſs being 


more ſuitable and fitting to one, and another to ano- 
ther, there is not made a Contract and Comprehenſion 


of one and the ſaine Quality, nor does the Object e- 
qually move all with its Parts; but every one meet- 
ing only thoſe, to which it has its Senſe commenſurate 


and proportion'd, they are too blame ſo obſtinately to 
inſiſt, that a thing iseither colour'd or notcolour'd, waite, 
or not white, thinking to eſtabliſh their own Senſes by 
deſtroying thoſe of others; whereas they ought nei- 
ther to combat the Seaſes, becauſe they all touch ſome 
Quality, each one drawing from this confus'd Mixture, 


as from a liviag and large Fountain, what is ſuitable 
and conveuient; nor to pronounce of the Whole, by 


touching only the Parts, nor to think, that all ought 


to be affected after one and the ſame manner, ſeeing 
that one is affected by one Quality and Faculty of it, 


and another by another. Are we then to ſeek, who 
thoſe Men are, which bring in this Opinion, that 


Thinos are not more one than another? Or are thoſe 


they, who hold, that every ſenſible thing is a Mix- 
ture, compos'd of all ſorts of Qualities, like a Wind- 


Inſtrument, fitted for all forts of Tunes? Now they con- 
feſs, that all their Rules are loſt, and their Faculty of 
jadging quite gone, 1t they admit any ſenſible . 
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that is pure and ſimple, and do not make each one. 
thing to be many. 


See now to this pur poſe, what Diſcourſe and Debate 
Epicurns makes Polyenus to have with hin in his Ban- 
quet concerning the Heat of Wige: For Win , 
Do yon, O Epicurus /ay, that Wine dots net me 
One anſwer' d. Ti. not ni ver ſal y fo te affir >", eee 
Wine Heats. And a little after: For Wine ſeem- not te te 


miverſally an Heat er; but ſuch a Quantity may be ſaia to 


heat ſuch a Perſon. And again ſubjoyaning the Ca iſe, to 
wit, the Compreſſions and Diſſeminations of the Atoms, 
and having alledg'd their Commixtures and Conjuncti- 
ons with others, when the Wine comes to be mingled in 


the Body, he adds this Concluſion: Tis not unt verſallyj 
to be ſaid, that Wine is endu d with a Faculty of Heat- 
ing ;, but that ſuch a Quantity may heat ſuch a Nature, 
and ſo diſpos d; but that ſuch a Quantity to ſuch a Nature 
1s cooling, For in ſuch a Maſs there are ſome Natures and 
Complexions, of which Cold might be composd, as if it were 
neceſſary, that being joyn'd with others, they ſhould yield a 
refrigerative Vertue. Wherefore ſome are deceiv'd, who ſay, 
that Wine is nniverſally an Heater, and others, that "tis 


univerſally a Cooler. He then, who ſays, that mary are 


deceiv'd, and err, in holding that, which is not, to be 


heating, and that, which is cold, to be cooling, is him- 


ſelf in an Error, if he does not perceive it to follow 


from his Aſſertion, that one thing is not more ſuch than 


another. He farther adds afterwards, that oftentimes 


Wine, entring into a Body, brings with it thither nei- 
ther a calefying nor refrigerating Vertue, but, the 
Maſs of the Body being agitated and diſturb'd, and a 
Tranſpoſition made of the Parts, the Heat-effe&ing 
Atoms, being aſſembled together, do by their Multitude 


cauſe an Heat and Inflammation in the Body; and 
ſometimes on the contrary diſ-aſſembling themſelves, 


cauſe a Refrigeration. 
But it is yet moreover wholly evident, that he has 
proceeded ſo far, as to ſay, that of all thoſe things, 
which are call'd and eſteem'd Bitter, Sweet, Purging, 
Dormitive, and Luminous, not any one of them has 
an 
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an entire and perfect Quality to produce ſuch Effects 


nor to do, rather than to ſuffer, when they are in the 
Bodies, but are there ſuſceptible of various Tempera- 


tures and Differences. For Epicarus himſelf, affirming 
that Colorus are not connatural to the Body, hut are 
engendred there according to certain Situations and 
Potitions with reſpect to the Sight of Man, ſays: Foy 


this Reaſon the Body is no more colour d, than deſtitute of 
Colour. And a little above he writes thus word for word: 


But without this Part, I know not, how & Man may ſay, 


that thoſe Bodies, which are in the Dark, have Color ; 
altho very often, an Air equally dark being ſpred about 
them, ſome diſtinguiſh Diverſities of Colours, others perceive 


them not through the weakneſs of their ſight : and moreover 


going into a dark Houſe or Room, we at our firſt entrance ſe 


ns Difference of Coluurbut after we have fl ay'd there awhile, 
we do. Wherefore we are to ſay, that every Body is not more 


color d, than vot colour d. Now, it Colour is A Relative, 
and has its Being in regard to ſomething elſe, ſo alſo 
then is White, and ſo likewiſe Blew: and if Colours are 
ſo, ſo alſo are Sweet and Bitter: So that it may truly 
be affirm'd of every Quality, that irt is nor rather ſuch| 
thar ſuch : For to thoſe, who are in ſuch manner dif-! 


09d, they will be ſuch ; but to thoſe, who are not ſo 


diſpos'd, they will alſo not be ſueh. Colotes therefore has 
bedaſh'd and beſpitter'd himſelf and his Maſter with 
that Dirt, in which, he ſays, thoſe lye, who maintain, 


that things are not rather ſuch than ſuch. 


But is it in this alone, that this excellent Man ſhews 


kimſek „ 
To others a Phyſician, whilſt himſelf 
Is full of Ulcers ?f — 


No indeed; but yet much farther in his ſceond Repre- 
henſion he, without any way minding it, drives Epica 
and Democritus out of this Life. For he affirms Demo 


critils to have ſaid, that the Atoms are to the Senſe: 


Colour by a certainLaw, or Ordinance, that they ar( 
by the ſame Law Swectneſs, and by the ſame Lan 
Concretion : And that he, who uſes this Reaſon, and 


perfil 
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perſiſts in this Opinion, cannot himſelf imagine he- 


ther he is living or dead. I know not how to contra- 


dict this Diſcourſe ; but this 1 can boldly affirm, that 
this is as inſeparable from the Sentences and Doctrins 


of Epicurus, as, they ſay, Figure and Weight are from 


Atoms. For what is it, that Democrirus ſays ? That 
there are Subſtances, in number infinite, called Atoms, 


becauſe they cannot be divided, yet different, without 


any Quality, which move, being diſpers'd here and 


there, in the infinit Voidneſs, and that when they ap- 
proech one another, or meet and ate conzoin'd, that 


of ſuch Maſſes, thus heap'd together, one appears Water, 
another Fire, anothcr a Plant, another a Man : and that 


all theſe are Atoms ſtill, call'd by him Ideas or Forms, 


and that there is nothing elſe: For there can be no 


Generation; and of thoſe things, which are, not any 
one can become Nothing: becauſe, theſe Atoms are 
ſo firm, that they can neither be chang'd, alter, nor 
ſuffer. Wherefore there cannot be made Colour of 
thoſe things, which are without Colour, nor Nature 


or Soul of thoſe things, which are without Quality and 


_ Impoſſible. Democritus then is to be blam'd, not for 
confeſſing thoſe things, that happen upon his Principles, 
but for ſuppoſing Principles, upon which ſuch things 


happen. For he ſhould not have ſuppos'd immutable 


Principles; or having ſuppos'd them, not have ſeen, 


that the Generation of all Quality is taken away; but 
having ſeen the Abſurdity, to deny it is moſt impudent. 


But Epicurus lays, that he ſuppoſes the ſame Piinciples 


with Democvitxs, but that he fays not, that Colour, 


Sweet, White, and other Qaalities, are by Law and 
Ordinance. If therefore not to lay is this, does he not 


confeſs, that he does ſomething of what he is wont to 
do? For it is, as when taking away Divine Providence, 


he nevertheleſs ſays, that he leaves Piety and Devotion 


towards the Gods; and when chooſing Friendſhip for 


the ſake of Pleaſure, that he ſufters moſt grievous Pains _ 


for his Friends; and ſuppoſing the Univerte to be infinit, 
that he nevertheleſs takes not away High and Low. 
But it is *** Indeed having taken the Cup, one may 

: 5 ___ drink 
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drink what he pleaſes, and return the Reſt. But in 
Reaſoning one ought chicfly to remember this wiſe 
Apoththegm, That of Principles, which are not ne- 
ceſſary, the Ends and Conſequences are neceſſary. lt 
was not then neceſſary for him to ſuppoſe, or, to ſay 


better, to ſteal from Democritus, that Atoms are the 
Principles of the Univerſe; but having ſuppos'd this 


Doarine, and having pleas'd and glorif'd himſelf in 
the firſt probable and ſpecious Appearances of it, he 


muſt afterwards ailo ſwallow that, which is troubleſome 
in it, or muſt ſhew, how Bodies, which have not any 


Quality, can bring all ſorts of Qualities to others only 
by their Meetings and joyning together. As, to take 
that which coines next to hand, whence does that 
which we call Heat, proceed, and how is it engendred 
in the Aroms, if they neither had Heat, when they 
came, nor are become hot, atter their being joyn d to- 
gether ? For the one preſuppoſes, that they had ſome 
Quality, and the other, that they were fit to receive 
it. And you affirm, that neither the one nor the other 


mui: be ſaid to agree to Atoms, becauſe they are in- 


corruptible. How then? Do not Plato, Ariſtotle and 
Xenocrates produce Gold, trom that which is not Gold, 
and Stone, from that which is not Stone, and many 0- 
ther things from the tour firſt ſimple Bodies? Yes in- 


_ deed; but with thoſe Bodies immediately concur alſo 


the Principles for the Generation of every thing, bring- 
ing, with them great Contributions, that is, the firſt 
Qualities, which are in them ; then, when they come 


to alſemble and joyn in one, the Dry with the Moiſt, 
the Cold with the Hot, and the Solid with the Soft, 
that is, active Bodies with ſuch, as are fit to ſuffer 


and receive every Alteration and Change, then 1s 
Generation wrought by palling from one Temperature 


to another. Whereas the Atom, being alone, is de- 
priv'd and deſtitute of all Quality and Generative Fa- 
culty, and when it comes to meet with the others, it 


can make only a Noiſe and Sound, becauſe of its Hard- 


'ne$ and Firmneſs, and not any other Accident. For 


they always ſtrike and are ſtricken, not being able 15 
this 
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':ey have given, and then 
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this means to compoſe or make an Animal, a Soul, or 
Nature, nay, not ſo much as a Maſs or Heap of 
themſelves : For that as they beat upon one another, ſo 
they fly back again aſunder. . 5 

But Colotes, s if he were ſpeaking to ſome ignorant 


aach unletter'd King, again attacks Empedocles for brea- 


thing forth theſe Verſes: 
Fre one thing more to ſay: * Mongſt Mortals there 
No Nature is, nor that grim thing, Men fear | 
So much. cal”d Death: There only happens firſt 
A Mixture, and mixt things aſunder burſt 
Again, when them Dijunion does befal : 
Aud this is that, which Men do Natural call. 


for my Part, I do not ce, how this is repugnant and 


contrary to Life or Living, eſpecially amongſt thoſe, 


who hold, that there is no Generation of that which 


not, nor Corruption of that which is; but that 


che Allembling and Union of the things which are, 
is calld Generation, and their Diſſolution and Diſunion 
nam'd Corruption and Death. For that he took Nature 


or Generation, and that this is his Meaning, he has 
nimſelf declar'd, when he oppos'd Nature to Death: 
Aud, if they neither live, nor can live, who place Ge- 


neretion in Union, and Death in Diſunion, What elſe 


do theſe Epicurean; ? Yet Empedocles, gluing, as it 
were, and coajoining the Elements together by Heats, 
»oftneſles and Humidities, gives them in ſome ſort 
3 Mixtion and Uaitive Compoſition; but theſe Men, 


who hunt and drive together the Atoms, which they 


affirm to be immutable and impaſſible, compoſe no- 


hing, proceeding from them, but indeed make many 


and continual Percuſſions of them. SE Os 
For the Interlacemeat, hindring the Diſſolution, 
more and more augmeats the Colliion, and Concuſſi- 


on; ſo that there is neither Mixtion, nor Adhzſion 


aud Conglutination, but only a Combuſtion and Com- 


bat, which according to them, is calld Generation. And 


the Atoms do now recoil by reaſon of the Shack 
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is paſt, they are above double the time abſent from one 
another, without either touching or approaching, ſo as 
nothing can be made of them, nor even ſo much as a 
Body without a Soul. But as for Senſe, Soul, Under. 
ſtanding and Prudence, there is not any Man, who 
ein in the leaſt cenceive or imagin, how *tis poſlible, 
they ſhould be made in a Voidneſs and of Atoms, which 
neither when ſeparate ind apart, hive any Quality; 
nor any Paſſion or Alteration, when they are aſſembled 
aud joyn d together, eſpecially, ſeeing this their Meet. 
ing together is not an incorporation, or Congreſs, ma- 


king a Mixture, or Coalition, but rather Percuſſions and 
Repercuſſions. ſo that, according to the Doctrin of 


theſe People, Life is taken away, and the Being of an 
Animal deny'd, ſince they ſoppoſe Principles, void, 


impaſſible and indiviſible, and ſuch, as cannot admit or 


receive any Mixture or Incorporation whatever, How 


then is it, that they admit and allow Nature, Soul 
and Living Creature; Even in the ſame manner, as 
they do an Oath, Prayer and Sacrifice, and the Adoration 


of the Gods. Thus as they adore by Word and Mouth, 
only naming and feiguing that, which by their Prin- 
ciples they totally take away, and aboliſh; ſo they 
call that, which is born, Nature; and that, which is 


engendred, Generation; as thoſe, who ordinarily call 
the Wood, it ſelf, the Framing and Faſhioning of the 


Wood and the Voices that accord and found together, 


Symphony. Whence then came it into his Mind, 


to object theſe Words againſt Empedocles, Why, ſays 
he, do we tire our ſelves in taking ſucb care of our ſelves, 


» 
* 


in deſiring and longing after certain things, and 


ſhunningand aveidins others ? For we neither are our 
ſelves, nor do we live by making uſe of others. But be of 
good Cheer, my dear and ſweet Friend Colerarion, 
may one perhaps lay to him, there is none who hin- 
ders you trom taking care Care of your ſelf, by teaching 
that the Nature of Colores is nothing elſe, but Coelores 
himſelf ; or that forbids you to meke uſe of things 


(now things with you are Pleaſures ) by ſhewing, that 
there is nor the Nature of Tarts and Marchpanes of 


Sweet 
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sweet Odors, or Venereal Delights; but there at“ 
Tarts and Marchpanes, Perfumes and Women, For 
neither does the Grammarian, who ſays, that the 
Strength of Hercules is Hercules himiclf, deny the Be* 
ing of Hercules, nor do thoſe, who ſay, that dympho- 
nies and Opinions are but bare Prolations, affirm, that 


there are neither Sounds nor Opinions ; ſince alſo there 


are ſome, who, taking away the Soul and Prudence, 
do not yet ſeem to take away either Living, or being 
prudent. . "Mr „ 

And when FEpicurus ſays, that the Nature of things 
are Bodies and their Place do we ſo comprehend him, as 


It he means, that Nature were ſomething elſe than the 
things, which are; or as if he inſinuated, that it is 


the hings themſelves, which are, and nothing elſe? As, 
to wit, he is wont to call Voidneſs it ſelf the Nature of 
Voidnels ; and the Univerſe by Jupiter, the Nature of 
the Univerſe. And if any one ſhould thus queſtion him; 
Whae ſay ft thou, Epicurus, that this is Voidneſs, and that the 
Nature of Voidneſs? No by Jupiter, would he anſwer : But 


this Communication of Names, one for another, is it in uſe by 


Law andCuſtom, or is it not? I grant it is. Now what has 
Empedocles done elle, but taught, that Nature is nothing 


_ elſe, ſave that which is born, and Death no other thiug 


but that which dies? But as the Poets very often, for- 
ming at it were anlmage, ſay thus in figurativeLanguage, 


Strife, Tumult, Noiſe, plac'd by ſome a ne d, | 
Miſchief and Malice there had their abode , 


so do many attribute Generation and Corruption to 


things that are contracted together and diſſolvd. Bus 


ſo far has he been from ſtirring, and taking away that 
which is, or contradicting that which evidently ap- 


pears, that he caſts not ſo much as one ſingle word out 


of the accuſtom'd uſe; but taking away all figurative 


Fraud that might hurt or endamage things, he again 
reſtor*d the ordinary and uſeful fignification to words 
in theſe Verſes. e Yr 


1 2 | Wien 
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When from mix'd Elements we ſometimes ſee 
A Man produc'd, ſomerimes a Beaſt, a Tree, 
Or Bird, this Birth end Genirure we name 


Bur Death, when this jo well compacted Frame 
And Junttare is diſſolv d. 


And yet I my ſelf ſay, that Clotec, tho? he alledg'd theſe 
Verſes, did not under ſtand, that Empedocles took not 
away Men, Beaſts, Trees, or Birds. which he affirm'd 
to be compos'd of the Elements mix'd together; and 
that by teaching how much they are deceiv'd, who call 
this Compoſition Nature and Life, and this Diſſolution 
unhappy Deſtruction and miſerable Death. he did not 
abrogate the uſing of the cuſtomary Ex;reſſions in this 
reſpect. And to me indeed Enipedocles ſeems not to have 
aim'd in this place at the diſturbing the common man- 
ner of uſing and pronouncipg theſe Words; but that 


he really, as it has been ſai , hd a Controverſie about 
Generation from things that have no Being, which 


ſome call Nature. Which he maniteſtly ſhews by theſe 
TW „„ i 
Fools, and of little Though , me well may deem 
Theſe, who fo ſilly are, as to efteem, 
| That what ne er was, may nom engendred be, 

And that what is, may periſh utterly, © | 
For theſe are the Words of one, who cries loud enough 
to thoſe, which have Ears, that he takes not away 
Generation, but Procreation from nothing, nor Cor- 


ruption, but total Deſtruction, that is, Reduction to 


nothing. For to him, who would not ſo ſavagely and 
fooliſhly, but more gently calumniate, the following 
| Verſes might give a colourable occaſion fof charging 
Empea-eles with the contrary, when he ſays; 

Io prudent Man can Cer into his Mind 
' Admit, that, whilſt Men, living here on Earth, 
(Hbich only Life they call) both Fortunes find, 

They Beins have; but that before the Birth _ 

They nothin were, nor ſball be, when once dead. 
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For theſe are not the Expreſſions of a Man, who de- 
nies thoſe that are born, to be; but rather of him, 
who holds thoſe to be, that are not yet horn, or that 
are already dead. And Colotes allo does not altogether 
accuſe him of this, but ſays, that according to his 
Opinion, we ſhal] never be ſick, never wounded. But 
how is it poſſible, that he, who affirms Men to have 

Being both before their Life, ind after their Death, and 
during their Life ro find both Fortunes, or to be accom- 
pany'd both by Good and Evil, ſhould not leave them 
the Power to ſuffer? Who then are they, O Colotes, 
that are endu'd with this Privilege, never to be wound- 
ed, never to be ſick? Even you your ſelves, who are 
compos'd of Atoms and Voidneſs, neither of which 
you ſay, has any Senſe. Now there is no great hurt 
in this, but the worſt is, You have nothing left, that 
can cauſe you Pleaſure, ſeeing an Atom is not capable 
to receive thoſe things, which are to effect it, and Void - 

neſs cannot be affected by them. „ 


A * 


But becauſe Colotes would, immediately after Democri- 
te ſeem to enter and bury Par mexides, and I have paſs'd 
over, and a little poſtpon'd his Defence, to bring in be- 
tween them that of Empedocles, as ſeeming to be more 
coherent and conſequent to the firſt Reprehenſions, let 
us now return to Parmenides. Him then does Colores 
accuſe of having broach'd and ſet abroad certain ſname- 
fuland villanous Sophiſtries; and yet by theſe his So- 
phiims he has neither rendred Friendſhipleſs honourable, 
nor Voluptuouſneſs or the deſire of Pleaſures more auda- 
cious and unbridled. ' He has not taken from Honeſty 
its attractive Property, or its being venerableor recomi- 
mendable of it ſelf; nor has he diſturb'd the Opinions 
we ought to have of the Gods. And I do not ſee, 
how by his ſaying, that A, or the Univerſe | 18Oze,he 
hinders or obſtructs our Living. For when Epicurus 
himſelf ſays, that All is infinite, that *tis neither engen- 
dred nor periſhable, that it can neither increaſe nor be 
diminiſh'd, he ſpeaks of the Univerſe, as ofone only 
thing. And having in the beginning of his Treatiſe 
concerning this Matter, ſaid, that the Nature of thoſs 
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he makes a Diviſion as it were of one thing into two 


ing, as your ſelves term it, impalpable, void and ia. 


A 


ration you ſuppoſe Zfiziry and Voidneſs; one of which, T 


the other, to witIaſinity, is diforderly,unrealonable,dil- 
ſolviug aud coufourding it ſelf, becauſe it cannot for its 
 Mult:tude, be cont-in'd, circumicrib'd, or limited. But R 
Parmenides has neither taken away Fire, nor Water, 
nor Rocks and Precipices, nor yet Cities, as Colotes ſays, 


For NN xoowr I 
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things which have Being, conſiſts of thoſe ſmall indi. 
Vi:ibic Bodies, which he calls Atoms; and of Foidneſ;, 


Parts; one of which has in reality no Subſiſtence, be. 


cor poreal; fo that by this means, even with you allo 


Al comes to be One, unleſs you deſire in ſpeakiag of“ 
Poianeſs, to uſe words empty and void rt Seuſe, and to 7 
combat the Ancients, as if you were fighting againſt a 


Shadow. Ao fl 
Bot theſe Atomical Bodies, you will ſay, are, zc- M © 
cording to the Opinion of Epicurus, infinite in number, f 

and every thing which appears to us, is compo»'d of WW, 

them. Sce now therefore, what Principles of Gene- - 


to wit Yo:dneſs, 1; nnattive, impaſſible and incorporeal; 


which are built and inhabited as well in Europe as in 
Aſia ;, fince he has bo:h made 
Jupiter the World, and mixing Has 


read ola wow. the Elements, to wit, 1%%t and Wa: 


Dark, does of them and by them com poſe aud hniſh 


all things, that are to be ſeen in the World. For he 


has written very largely of the Earth, Heaven, Sun, 


Moon and Stars, and has ſpoken of the Generation of 5 
Man, and being, as he was, au ancient Author in Phy- ot 
ſiology, and one, who in writing deliver'd his own, af 
and not anothers Doctrine, he has pais'd over none of 
the principal thing in Nature, of which he has not di- 
ſtinaly treated. Moreover he, firſt before all others, 
even before Sacrates himſelf, underſtood, that in Na- 
ture there is one Part ſubject to Opinion, and another 


ſubje& to Intelligence. As for that, which is Oi 


ble, or ſubject to Opinion, it is always unconſtant, 
wandring, and carri'd away with ſeveral Paſſions and 
Changes, liable to Diminution and Increaſe, and to be 
N varioully 
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variouſly diſpos'd, not always after one manner, nor 
to the ſame. But as to the Intelligible Part, it is quite 
of another Kind, | 99 55 N 

e Cionſt ant, entis e, and ſtill ingenerable, 
as himſelf ſays, always like to it ſelf, and perdurable 
f in its Being. | . | 8 
Here Colotes, Sycophant like, catching at his Expreſ- 


ip ſions, and drawing theDiſcourſe from Things to Words, 
* W fatly affirms, that Parmenides in one word takes away 
c. and ſubverts all things by ſuppoſing En,, or That, which | 
0 ;;, to be One. But, ou the contrary, he takes away neither 
Re: the one nor the other Part of Nature; but rendring 
to each of them what belongs to it, and is convenient 

5 for it, places the Jnrelligible in the Idea of One and of 
35 That, which is, Calling it Ens, or That, which is, be- 
15 cauſe it is Eternal and Incorruptible; and One, becauſe 


J Witis always like it ſelf, and admits no Diverlity. And 
is WF as for that Part, which is Senſible, he places it in the 
Ut I Rank of Uncertain, Diſorderly, and always Moving: 
el of which two Parts, we may ſee the diſtin&t Judgment 
Y WF in the —_— er 
de Onecertain Truth and ſincere Knowledge v, 
ng Nas regarding that which is intelligible, and always alike 
nd Wand of the ſame fort "I 
fin The other does on Mens Opinions reſt, 
Mich breed no true Belief within our Breaſt; 
Becauſe it is converſant in things, which receiveall ſorts 
of Changes, Paſſions and [nequalities. Now how he could 
have left Senſe and Opinion, if he had not alſo left Senſible 
& 0pinable,'tis impollible for any Man to ſay. But becauſe = 
„to That, which truly ia, it appertains to continue in its Be- 
di- 7 7 P q . 
ing, and becauſe Senſible things ſometimes are, ſometimes 
are not, continually paſſing from one Being to another, 
and perpetually changing their State, he thought they 
requir'd ſome other Name than that of Entia, or Things, 
mhich always are. This Speech therefore concerning 
Ens; or That, which is, that it ſhould be but one, is not 
to take away the Plurality of Senſible things, but to ſhew, 
— . ho 
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Traia, what he has alſo ſaid againſt him. 


; * For **yexdiy, 
read eee. 
Book, that, compoſing all theſe Accuſations againſt ſuch 
Perſonages, you ſhall never have lighted upon their 


how they differ from that, which is Jvrelligible. Which 
difference Plato in his Treatiſe of IAeas more fully de. 
claring, has thereby afforded Colotes an Opportunity ci 
Caviling ; and therefors it ſeems unreaſorable to me ty 
take next into eur Conſideration. as it were all in x 


But firſt let vs contemplate a little the Diligence to. 
gether with the manifold and profound Knowledge o! 
this our Philoſopher, who ſays, that Ariſtotle, Yenocra- 
tes, Theophraſtus, and all the Peripatetics have follow 

theſe Doctrins of Plato. For in what 
[ Corner of the uniahabitable World 

* have you, O Colotes, written your 


Works, nor have taken into your Hands the Books of 
Arift vile, concerning Heaven and the Soul, nor thoſe of 
Toeophraſius againſt the Nutaraliſts nor the Zor baſtres of 


Heraclitus, nor his Books of Hell, nor that of Natural 
Doubts and Difficultics, nor the Book of Dic archis con- 


cerning the Soul; in all which Books they are in the 


higheſt degree contradictory and repuguant to lars 
about the principal and greatęſt Points of Natural Philo- 


ſophy? Nay, Strato himmſelf, the very Head aud Prince 


of the other Per. patetics, agrees not in many things wiel 
Ariſtutite, and holds Opinions altogether contrary to 


Plato, concerning Motion, che Underfanding, the Soul 


and Generation. In fine, he ſays, that the World is not 
an Animal, and that what is according to Nature fol- 
laws what is according to Fortune; for that Chance 


gave tue Beginning, and fo cvery one of the Natural 
Effects was atterward: fuiſh'd. 1 
Now as to the Ideas, for which he quarrels with 
Plato, Ariſtotle, by moving this matter at every turn, 
and alledgiag all manner of Doubts concerning them, 
in his Ethics, iu his Phyſics; and in his Exoterical Dia- 
{coucs, ſeem to ſome rather obſtiuately, than philoſo- 
hically, to have diſputed againit theſe Doctrines, 33 
Faro piop2s'd to himſelf the debaſing and under: 
yaluing of Plago's Philoſophy; fo far he was from fol- 
„ 3 A aA 40108 
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lowing it. What an impudent raſhneſs then is this, 
that having neither ſeen nor underſtood, what theſe 
Perſons have written, and what were their Opinions, 
he ſhould go and deviſe ſuch things, as they never ima- 
zind ; and perſwading, himſelf that he reprehendsand 
;efutes others, he ſhould produce a Proof written with 


his own hand, arguing and convincing himſelf of Igno- 


rance, Licentiouſneſs and ſhameful Impudence, in 
ſaying, that thoſe, who contradict Plato, agree with 
him, and that thoſe, who oppoſe him, follow him? 
Plato, ſays he, writes, that Horſes are in vain by us 
eſteem'd Horſes, and likewiſe Men. And in which of 
Plato's Commentaries has he found this hidden? For as 
to us we read 1n all his Books, that Horſes are Horſes, 
that Men are Men, and that Fire is by him eſteem'd 
Fire, becauſe he holds, hat every one of theſe things 
is ſenithle and ſubject to Opinion. But this fine fellow | 


Colotes, in whom; there is not the leaſt Grain of Phila- 


ſophy, apprehends it to be one and the ſame thing, to 
ſay, Man is not, and Man is a Non ens, or That, which 
has uno Being. 5 5 

Now to Plato there ſeems to be a wonderful great 


difference between Not 70 be at all, and to be a Non 


Ent, or That, which has no being; becauſe the firſt im- 
ports an Annihilation and Aboliſhment of all Sub- 
ſtance; and the others ſhews the Diverſity, there is be- 
tween that, which is participated, and that, which 
participates. W hich Diverſity thoſe, who are come 
after, have only diſtinguiſht into the Difference of 
Genus, and Species, and certain common and proper 
Qualities or Accidents, as they are call'd, but aſcended 
no higher, falling into more Logical Doubts and Dif- 
ficulties. Now there is the fame Proportion between 
that, which is participated, and that, which partici- 
pares, as there is between the Cauſe and the Matter, the 
Original and the Image, the Faculty and the Paſſion. 
Wherein that, which is by it ſelf, and always the ſame, 
>rincpailly differs from that. which is by another, and 
zever in one and the ſame manner; becaufe the one 
lever was, nor ever ſhall be non-exiſtent, and is there: 
5 fore 
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how they differ from that, which is Ixrelligible. Which 
difference Plato in his Treatiſe of eas more fully de. 
claring, has thereby afforded Colotes an Opportunity 0 
Caviliug; and therefore it ſeems unreaſonable to me tg 
take next into eur Conſideration. as it were all in: 


But firſt let vs contemplate a little the Diligence to. 
gether with the manifold and profound Knowledge 0! 


tes, Theophraftus, and all the Peripatetics have tollow' 
theſe DoQrins of Plato. For in what 
Corner of the uninhabitable World 
* have you, O Colotes, written your 
Book, that, compoſing all theſe Accuſations againſt ſuch 
Perſonages, you ſhall never have lighted upon their 
Works, nor have taken into your Hands the Books of 
Arifterle concerning Heaven and the Soul, nor thoſe of 
Treophraſius againſt the Nataralifts nor the Zor ooſtres of 


read "ty eaces. 


Heraclitus, nor his Books of Hell, nor that of Natura! 


Doubts and Difficultics, nor the Book of Dicearchrs con- 
cerning the Soul; in all which Books they are in the 
higheſt degree contradictory and repuguant to /lats 
about the principal and greatęſt Points oi Natural Philo- 
ſophy? Nay, Strato hi intelf, the very Head and Prince 
of the other Per;paterics,agrecs not in many things witl 
Arifrolie, and holds Opinions altogether contrary to 
Plato, concerning Motion, the Underſtanding, the Soul 
and Generation. In fine, he lays, that the World is not 
an Animal, and that what is according to Nature tol- 
tows what is according to Fortune; for that Chance 
gave tue Beginning, and fo cvery one of the Natural 
Eitects was afterward: fuiſh'd. e 
Now as to the Ideas, for which he quarrels with 
Plato, Ariffatie, by moving this matter at every turn, 
and alledgiag all manner of Doubts concerning them, 
in his Ethics, in his Phyſics; and in his Exoterical Dia- 
{coucs, ſeem to ſome rather obſtinately, than philoſo- 
phically, to have diſputed againit theſe Doctrines, as 
eos piopos'd to himſelf the debaſipg and under: 


yaluing of 21a;o's Philoſophy ; ſo far he was from fol- 
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lowing it. What an impudent raſhneſs then is this, 
that having neither ſeen nor underſtood, what theſe 
Perſons have written, and what were their Opinions, 
he ſhould go and deviſe ſuch things, as they never ima- 
zind ; and perſwading bimſelf that he reprehends and 
refutes others, he ſhould produce a Proof written with 


his own hand, arguing and convincing himſelf of Igno- 


rance, Licentiouſneſs and ſhameful Impudence, in 
ſaying, that thoſe, who contradict Plato, agree with 


him, and that thoſe, who oppoſe him, follow him? 


Plato, ſays he, writes, that Horſes are in vain by us 
eſteem'd Horſes, and likewiſe Men. And in which of 
Plato's Commentaries has he found this hidden? For as 


tous weread in all his Books, that Horſes are Horſes, 


that Men are Men, and that Fire is by him eſteem'd 


Fire, becauſe he holde, hat every one of theſe things 


is ſenſible and ſubjc& to Opinion. But this fine fellow 
Colotes, in whom there is not the leaſt Grain of Philo- 


ſophy, apprehends it to be one and the ſame thing, to 
ſay, Man is not, and Man is a Non ens, or That, which 


has mo Being. i 

Now to Plate there ſeems to be a wonderful great 
difference between Not 20 be at all, and to be a Non 
Ens, or That, which has no being; becauſe the firſt im- 
ports an Annihilation and Aboliſhment of all Sub- 
ſtance ; and the others ſhews the Diverſity, there is be- 
tween. that, which is participated, and that, which 
participates. Which Diverſity thoſe, who are come 


after, have only diſtinguiſht into the Difference of 


Genus, and Species, and certain common and proper 
Qualities or Accidents, as they are call'd, but aſcended 
no higher, falling into more Logical Doubts and Dif- 
ficulties. Now there is the fame Proportion between 
that, which is participated, and that, which partici- 
pares, as there is between the Cauſe and the Matter, the 
Original and the Image, the Faculty and the Paſſion. 
Wherein that, which is by it ſelf, and always the ſame, 
>rincpailly differs from that which is by another, and 
zever in one and the ſame manner; becaufe the one 
lever was, nor ever ſhall be non-exiſtent, and is there- 
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fore totally and eſſentially an Ens, or a Thing, that bay 
Being, but the other has not that very Being which it has 
not of it ſelf, but happens to take and participate from 
another, firm and conſtant, but goes out of it by its 
Imbecility, the Mitter always gliding and liding about 
the Form, and receiving ſeveral Paſſions and Changes 
towards the Image of the Subſtance, ſo that it is con- 
tinually moving and ſhaking. As therefore he, who 
ſays, that the Image of Plato is not Plato, takes not 


away the Senſe and Subſtance of the Image, but ſhews 


the Differeace of that,which is ſomething of it ſelf, from 
that, which is ia regard of it: So neither da i take 


away the Nature, Uſe, or Senſe ©! Mea, who affirm, 
that every one of us is by participating the /dea of a 
certain common Subſtance become the Image of that, 


which affords Similitude to our Generation For neither 
does he, who ſays, that a red - hot Iron is not Fire, or the 
Moon the Sun, but, as Parmenides has it. 

A Torch, which round the Earth by Night 

Does bear about 4 borrow'd Light. 8 


take away therefore the Uſe of Iron, or the Nature of 


the Moon. But if he ſhould deny it to be a Body, or 


affirm, that it is not illuminated, he would then con- 
tradict the Senſes, as one, who admitted neither Body, 


Animal, Generation nor Senſe. But he, who by 
his Opinion imagins, that theſe things ſubſiſt only by 


Participation, and how far remote and diſtant they are 


from that, which always is, and which communicates 
to them their Being, does not reject the Senſchle, but 


affirms, that the Inre/ligible is; nor does he take away 


and aboliſh the Paſſions, which are wrought, and ap- 


pear in us; but ſhews to thoſe, who follow him, that 


there are other things, firmer and more ſtable than 


theſe in reſpect of their Eſſence, becauſe they are nel- 


ther engendred, nor periſh, nor ſuffer any thing; and, 
more purely touching the Difference, teaches to exprel: 
it by ne Names, calling theſe Entia, or Things, that 
haue Being; and thoſe Fientia,or Things eng endred. And 
the ſame alſo uſually befals the Moderns ; for the) 1 
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prive many,and thoſe great things, of the Apellation of 
Ens or being; ſuch as are Void neſs, Time, Place and 
ſimply the whole entire Genus of things ſpoken, in 
which are compri»'d all things true, For theſe things, 
they ſay, are not Extia, but ſomethings, and they per- 
petually make uſe of them in their Philoſophy, as of 
things having ſubſiſtence and Exiſtence. 

But 1 would willingly ask this our Fault- finder, 
whether themſelves do not in their Affairs perceive this 
Liffereuce, by which ſome things are permanent and 

immutable in their Subſtances, as they ſay of their 
Atoms, that they are at all times and continually after 

one and the ſame manner, becauſe of their Impaſſibility 
and Hardneſs; but that the things, compounded of 
them, are fluxible, changeable, breeding and pcriſh- 
ing; foraſmuc' as infinit Images are always departing | 
and going from them; and infinit others, as *tis pro- 
bable, repair to them from the ambient Air, filling up 
what was diminiſh'd from the Maſs, which is much di- 
verlify'd and tranſvaſated, as it were, by this Change, 
ſince thoſe Atoms, which are in the very Bottom of 
the ſaid Maſs, can never ceaſe ſtirring and reciprocally 
beating upon one another, as they themſelves affirm. 
There is then in things ſuch a Diverſity of Subſtance. 
But Epicurus is in this wiſer and more learned than 
Plato, that he calls them all equally Entia, or Things, 
that have Being, to wit, the impalpable Voidneſs, the 
ſolid and reſiſting Body, the Principles, and the things 
compos'd of them;and yet thinks, that the Eternal does 
not ſo much as participate of the common Subſtance 
with that, which is generated, the immortal with the 
Corruptible, and the Natures, that are impaſſible, per- 
durable, unchangeable, and can never fall from their 
being, with thoſe, which have their Eſſence in ſuffering 
and changing, and can never continue in one and the 
{ſame State. But though Plato had with all the Juſtneſs 
imaginable deſerv'd to have been condemn'd for having 
offended in this, yet ſhould he have been ſentepc'd by 
| theſe Gentlemen, who ſpeak more elegantly and cor- 
rectly, only as having confounded the Terms, and us'd 
1 N improper 
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Vol. V. 


| improper Expreſſions > and not as having taken away 


the things, and driven Life from vs, becauſe he nam'd 
them Fientia or Things engendred, and not Emia, or 
Things, that have Being, as theſe Men do. 


But becauſe we have paſt over Secrates, who ſhould 


have come next after Parmenides, we muſt now turn 
back our Diſcourſe to him Him therefore has Col-res 
bagun at the very firſt to remove, as the common Pro- 
verb has it, from the ſacred Line, and having mention'd 


how Ch erephon brought from Delphos an Oracle, well 
known to us all, concerning Socrates, he ſays thus: 


Now as to this Narration of Cherephon's, becauſe it is odi- 


ont, full of Unt ruth, and ſophiſtical, we will over paſs it. 


Tluto then, that i may ſay nothing of others, is alfo 
odious, who has commited it to writing; and the La- 
cedæ mon ans are yet mote ordious, who reſerve that of 
Lycurgus amonglt their molt ancient and moſt ant hen- 


tick Inſcriptious. The Oracle alſo of Themiſtocles, by 
which he perſwaded the Arbenians to quit their Town, 


and in a Naval Fight defeated the barbatous Yerexes, was 


a ſophiſtical Fiction. Odious alfo were all the ancient 
Legiſlators and Fornders of Crete, who eſtahliſnh'd the 


moſt part of their Temples, Sacrifices and ſolemn 
Feſtivais by the ai:fwer 6; the Pythian Oracle. But if 


the Oracle, bronght from Pelphos concerning Socrates, 
_a Man raviſh'd wish a divine Zea! to Verte, by which 
he is ſtil'd and dear Wile, is odious, fititious and 
ſopniitical, by Wwaat Name {hill we cell your Cries, 
Noiſes and Shouts, your Arplauies, Ado ations and 


Canonizations, with which you exiol ind celebrate 
him, who incites aud exnorts you to trequeut aud con- 
tinnal Pleaſires ? For thus has he written in his Epiſtle 


to Aax ech: I for my pait incite and call you to continual 


Pleaſures, aud not to d Ain and empty Fertres, which have 
nothing but tuybulent Fiopes of uwicertain Fruits. Aud yet 


Metredornus, writing to Timarchus, iays, Let us do ſome 
extras; dinarily excelicot thing, not ſufjering our ſelves to be 
plung d in reciprocal Ajjeetions but retiring from this lem, and 
terre rial Life and &evatirng our ſelves to the truly hely and 
divenily revea'd Ceremenies and NAihſteries of Epicurus. 


And 
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vas diſcourſing of natural things, fell ſuddenly at his 


feet, and embrac'd his Knees, as Epfcurus himſelf, glo- 


rjing in it, thus writes: For as if jou had ador d, what we 
mere then ſaying, you were ſuddenly taken with a Deſire, pro- 
cceding not from any natural Cauſe, to come to us, proſtrate 
jour ſelf on the Ground, embrace our Knees, ard aſe all thoſe 
Geſtures to us, which are ordinarily prattifd by thoſe, who 
adore and pray to the Gods: So that you made us alſo, ſays 
he, recrprocally / anttifie and adore Jo, Thoſe, by Jupiter, 


well deſerve to be pardon'd, who ſay, they world Wil- 


lingly give any Money for a Picture, in which ſhould 
be preſented to the life this fine ſtory of one, lying pro- 


ſtrate at the Knees, and embracing the Legs of another, 


who mutually ag in adores him, and makes his devout 
Pray'rs to him. Nevertheleſs this devout Service, how 


well ſoever it was order'd and compos'd by Colotes, recei- 


ved not the condign Fruit, he expected; for he was not or- 


der'd and compos'd by Colotes, receiv'd not the condign 
fruit, he expe-ied : For he was not declar'd wiſe ; but 


It was only ſaid to him: Go thy ways,and walk immortal 


Mlottons, and ſuch Paſſions, dare nevertheleſs call o- 
thers odious. And Colotes, truly having ſhewn us theſe 
ine Firit-fruits, and wiſe Poiitions touching the Natu- 
ral Senſes, That we eat Meat, and not Hay or Fo- 


Inge, and that when Rivers are deep and great, we 

paſs them in Boats, but when ſhallow and eaſily forda- 
ble on foot, cries out, To ue vain and arrogant Spee- 
e, O Socrates : You ſay one thing to thoſe, who come to 
G/courſe with you, and practiſe another. Now I would fain 
now, what theſe vain and arrogant Speeches of Socrates 
dere, ſince he ordinarily faid, that he knew nothing, 


| nat he was always learning, and that he went enqui- 
ung and ſearching ofter the Truth. But if, O Colotes, 
jou had hapned on ſuch Expreſſions of Socrares, as are 


Our 


And even Colotes himſelf, hearing one day Epicurus, as he 


nd widerſ? ad, that we alſo are in like manner immortal. 
Hl nicle Men, knowing well in their Conſciences, that 
they have usd ſuch fooliſh Speeches, have had ſuch 


Wiſe, which Epicurns Writ to Idomæncus, Send me then 
Firſt. fruits for the Entertainment of our ſacred Body for 
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our ſelf and for our Children; ſor ſo it comes upon me tg 
ſpeak : What more arrogant and iuſolent Words could 
you have us'd ? And yet that Socrates ſpake otherwiſe 
than he liv'd, you have wonderful Proofs in his Geſts 
at Delium, ot Potidea, in his Behavior during the time 
of the thirty Tyrants, towards Archelaus, towards the 


People of Athens, in his Poverty, and in his Death. For 


are not theſe things beſeeming and anſwerable to the 
Dottrin of Socrates ? They would indeed, good Sir, 
have been indubitable Teſtimonies, to ſhew, that he 
ated otherwiſe, than he taught, it having propos'd 
Pleaſure for the end of Life, he had led fuch a Life, 


as this. Thus much for the Calumnies, he has utter- 


ed againſt Socrates, 75 
Colotes beſides perceives not, that be is himſelf found 
ſtain'd with the ſame Crime of Impiety, he objects a- 
gainſt Socrates. For this is one of the Sentences and 
Propoſitions of Epicurus, That none, but the wiſe Man 
ought irrevocably and unchangeibly to be perſwaded 


of any thing. Since then Colores, even aiter thoſe Ado- 
rations, he perform'd in Fpic:rus, became not one of 


the Sages, let him firſt make theſe Queſtions, and la- 
terrogatories his own : How is it, that being hungry, 
he cats Meat. and not Hay, and that he puts a Robe 


about his Body, and not about a Pillar, fince he is 
not indvbitably perſwaded, either that a Robe is a 


Robe, or that Meat is Meat? But if he not only does 


| theſe things, but alſo paſſes not over Rivers, when 
they are great and high, on foot, and flies from Wolves 
and Serpeats, not being it revocably perſwaded, that 


any oſtheſe things are ſuch, as it ſeems, but doing eve- 
ry thing according to what appears to him: the Opi- 
nion of Socrates concerning the Senſes, was then no 


Obſtacle to him, but that he might in lixe manner 


make uſe of things, as they appear'd to him. For nei- 
ther did Bread appear Bread, nor Hay appear Hay to 
Colotes, becauſe he had read thoſe holy Rules of Epicurus, 
which came down from Heaven; nor yet did Socrates 
thro? his vanity take a Fancy, that Hay was Bread, and 
Bread Hay : For theſe wiſe Men uſe better Opinions 


and 
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and Reaſons, than we. But to have Senſe, and to re- 
ceive an Impreſſion in the Imagination of things, as they 
appear, is common as well to the ignorant, as to the 
wiſe, as proceeding from Cauſes, where there needs 
: not the Diſcourſe of Reaſon. And the Propoſition, 
; which affirms, that the natural Senſes are not perfect, 
nor certain enough to cauſe an entire Belief, hinders 
not, that every thing may appear to us; but leaving us 
to make uſe of our Senſes in our Actions, according to 
that wbich appears, permits us net ſo to give Cre- 
dit to them, as if they were exactly true, and with- 
out Error: for tis ſafficient, that in what is neceſſary 
and commodins for uſe, there is nothing better. But 
as for the Science both of Knowledge and Perfection, 
1 which the Soul of a Philoſopher deſires to have con- 
5 cerning every thing, the Senſes have it not. But as 
4 to this Colotes will tarther give us occaſion to ſpeak of 
it hereafter, for he brings this Objection againſt ſeve- 
q rar ones 98 So OE 
Furthermore, whereas he profuſely derides and de- 
jf  ipiſes Socrates for asking, what Man is, and in a youth- 
ful Bravery, as he terms it, affirming, that he was ig- 
y, norant of it; *tis manifeſt, that he himſelf, who ſcoffs 
oe at it, never ſo much as thought of this matter; but 
is Heraclitus on the contrary, as having done ſome great 
2 and worthy thing, ſaid, I have been ſecking my ſelf. And 
of the Sentences, that were written ever the Gates 
ot Apel'o's Temple at Delphos, the moſt excellent and 
moſt divine ſeems to have been this: Know thy ſelf. And 
this it was, which gave Socrates and Occaſion an Be- 
ginning of doubting and enquiring into it, as Axiſtotie 
ſays in his Platonics. And yet this appears to Coleres ri- 
diculous and fit to be ſcofft at: And I wonder, that he 
derides not alſo his Maſter himſelf, who does as much, 
whenever he writes concerning the Subſtance of the 
Soul, and the Beginning of that confuſed Maſs. For 
if that which is compounded of both, as they them- 
lelves hold, of the Body, to wit, and the Sovl, is Man, 
he, who ſearches into the Nature of the Soul, conſe- 
quently alſo ſearches into the Nature of Man beginning 


from 
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from his chiefeſt Principle. Now that the Soul is very 
qifficultly to be comprehended by Reaſon, and altogether 
incomprehenſible by the exterior Senſes, let us not learn 
from Socrates, who is a vai glorious and ſophiſtical 
Diſputer, but let us take it trom theſe wiſe Men, Who, 
having forg'd and fram'd the Subſtance of the Soul, 
as far as to her Faculties about the Fleſh, by which ihe 
gives Heat, Softneſs and Strength to the Body, of 
ſomewhat hot, ſpiritual and aerial, proceed not to 
that which is the principal, but give over faiat and 
tir'd by the way. For that, by which ſhe judges, re- 
members, loves, hates, and ina word, that which is pru- 
dent and rational, is, ſay they, 1 made afterwards of ! 
know not what Hanne les Quality. Now we well know, 
that this nameleſs things is a Confeſſion of their ſhame- 
ful Ignorance, whilſt they pretend, they cannot name 
what they are not able to underſtand or comprehend, 
But let this, as they ſay, be pardon'd them : For it 
ſeems not to be a light: and ealic Matter, and which 
every one can at the firſt Attempt find out and attain 
to, but has retii'd it ſelf to the tottom of ſome very 
remote Place, and there lies ohſcurely conceal'd: So that 
there is not amongſt o many Words and Terms, as are 
in ule, any one that can explain or ew it. Socrates 
therefore was not a Fool or Blockhead for ſeeking and 
ſearching, what himſelf was; but they are rather to be 1 
thought ſhallow Cox-Combs, who enquire after ally [ 
other thing before this, the Knowled? e of which is ſo þ 
_neceſſury, and ſo hard to find. But granting a little to 
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Colotes, that there is nothing ſo vain, aleleſs and odi- y 

ous, as the ſeeking into ones felt, let us ask him, i; 

what Confeſſions of human Life is ia this, and how it IS, 1 

that a Man cannot. contiave to Live, when he comes li 

at once thus to reaſon and diſcourſe in hiwielt: Gor Ml 6 

4 mow what am I? Am 14 Compoſition, made up of Soul al 

1 N Body, or rather a Soul, - Jer vong it ſelf and making 0 

# uſe of the Body, as an FHorſe-man, who uſing his Horſe, If 

1 is not a Subject, compos d of Horſe and Man: ? Or is m 

4} every one of us the principal Part of the Souls, by ot 

ö which we under ſtand, = our ſe and act, and all the 4 
0 other 
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other Parts beth of Soul and Body, only Organs « d 
Utenſils of this Power ? Or, to conclude, is there 19 
proper Subſtance of the Soul at all apart, but only the 
Temperature and Complexion of the Body ſo diſpos d, 
that it has Force and Power te underſtand and live? 
But Socrates does not by their Queſtions overthrow 
humane Life, ſince all Natural Philoſophers treat of 
the ſame Matter. But thoſe perhaps are the mon- 
ſtruous Queſtions and Enquiries, that trouble the Com- 
mon-weal, and turn it upſide down, which are in 
Phedrus, where he ſays, that every one ought to exa- 
mine and conſider himſelf, whether he is a ſavage 
Beaſt, more cautelous, outragious and furious, than 
ever was the Serpent Typhon ; or on the contra y, an 
Animal more mild and gentle, partaking by Nature 
of a certain divine Portion, and ſuch, as is free 
from Pride. Now by theſe Diſcourſes and Reaſonings 
he overturus not the Life of Man, but drives 
from it Preſumption and Arrogance, and thoſe 
kaughty and extravagant Opinions and Conceits, he 
has of himſelt : For this is that Serpent Jyphen, 
which your Teacher and Maſter has made to beſo 
great in you by his warring againſt the Gods aud 
divine Men. OE Ns LR 
Having done with Socrates and Plato, he next attacks 
Stilpo, Now as for thoſe his true Doarines and good 
Diſcourſes,by which he manag'd and govern'd himſelf, 
his Country, his Friends and ſuch Kings and Princes, 


Word; nor yet what Prudence and Magnanemity was 
in his Heart, accompany'd with Meekunſs, Moderation 
and Modeſty : But having made meation ot one of thoſe 
little Sentences, he was wont in Mirth and Raillery to 


any Reaſon againſt it, or ſolviag the Subtilty of the ME 
Obje tion, ſtir up a terrible Tragedy againſt Srilpo, 
laying, That the Life of Maa is ſabverted by him, inaſ- iſ 
much as he afficms, that one thing cannot be predicated _ 1 | 


ot another. Far how, ſays he, ſhal we live, if we cannot ſtile ll 


Man good, nor a Min a Captain, but mult ſeparately name 9 
a Man 
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ciſe of their Wits ? *Tis not, O Colotes, a great and dan- 
God is not God, as you and the rolt do, who will not 
Plants. Tis this Separation of Names, that is pernici— 


Proceſſions and Feaſts. For to whom ſhall we offer 
the Sacrifices preceding the Tilling of the Ground, 
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4 Man a Man, Good Good, and a Captain a Captain; nor 
can ſay ten thouſand Horſe- men, or a fortify'd Town,but only 
call Horſe- men Horſe-men and ten thouſand ten thouſand, 
and ſo of the reſt ? Now what Min ever was there, that 
Iiv'd the worſe for this?Or who is there, that hearingthis 
Diſcourſe, does not immediately perccive and underſtand 
it to be the Speech of a Man, who rallies gallantly and 
propoſes to others this Logical Queltion tor the Exer- 


gerous Scandal to ſay, that Man is not good, or that 
Horſe- men are not ten thouſand ; but to affirm, that 


confeſs, that there is a Jupiter preſiding over generati- 
on, Or a Ceres giving Laws, or 2 Neptune watering the 


ous, and fills our Life with Audaciouſneſs, and an A- 
theiſtical Contempt of the Gods. When you pluck 
from the Gods. the Names and Apellations, that are 
ty'd to them, you aboliſh alſo the Sacriſiees, Myſterics, 


called Protelia? Vo whom thoſe for the obtaining 
of Health and Preſervation, call'd Soreria ? How ſhall 
we celebrate the Phoſrhoria or Funeral Rites, the 
 Bacchanals, and the Ceremonies, that go before Marri- 
FFF as A or a 
*The Prieſts of Bzcchus, ages ik zee we 


+ The Gods preſiding o- 
ver funeral and Marriage 
Sol-maities, fo call'4 from 
the bearing of Torchcs , 
which was uſual in both. 


! Thoſe, that were invo - 
cated at the Beginning to 


plow and break open the 
Ground. 

* Thoſe that had Care 
of Mans ſafety and Preler- 


| vation. 


there that more offend and fail in Language than you! 
For ſaying, that Propolitions are the only Subſtance 
of Speech, you utterly aboliſh the Being of ſimple 


* Baccantes, | Phoſpheri, N Pro- 


principal and greateſt Points, 


ereſſi, nor * Soteres? For 
this it is, that touches the 


being an Error in things, 
and not in Words, in the 
Structure of Propoſitions, or 
Uſe of Terms. 1 
Non if theſe are the 
things, that diſturb and ſub- 
vert human Life, who are 


| Words 
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Words, and admitting only, what is by Compoſiti- 
on, you take away in the mean time the things, 

irticularly gnify'd by them, by which are wrought 
Micivlines,Dodrines, Anticipations, Intelligences, In- 
clination and Afﬀenr, which you Hold to be no- 
thing at all. But as tor S::{po, thus the Matter ſtands. 
If of a Man we predicate Gocd, and of an Horſe 
Running, he ſays, that the Predicate, or thing ptedica- 
ted, is not the ſame with the S:ibject, or that, of which 
it is Predicated ; but that the eſſential Definition of Man 
is one, and of Good another; and again, that to be an 
Horſe, differs from to be Running: For being askt the 
Definition ot the one and of the other, we do not give 
the ſame for them both; and that therefore thoſe err, 


v ho predicate the one ot the other. For if Good is the 


ſame with Man, and to run the ſame with an Horſe, 


how is Good aſhrm'd alſo of Food and Medicine; and 


again, by Jupiter, To run, of a Lyon and a Dog? But 
if the Fredicate is different, then we do not rightly 
ſay, that a Man 1s good, and an Horſe runs. Now 
if Scilpo is in this exorbitant, and groſly miſtaken, 
not admiting any Copulation of ſuch things, as are in 


| the Subject, or afirm'd of the Subject, with the Subject it 


{e}f ; but holding that every one of them, if it is not 
abſolutely one and the ſame thing with that, to which 
it happens, or of which it is ſpoken, ought net to be 
ipoken or affirm'd of it, no not even as an Accident; Tis 
nevertheleſs manifeſt, that he was only offended with 
jome Words and oppos'd the uſual and accuſtom'd 
Manner of Speaking, and not that he overchrew Mans 
Life, and turn'd his Affairs up-ſide down, . 
Colote, then, having got rid of the old Philoſophers, 
turns to thoſe of his own time, but without naming, 
any of them; though he would have done better, either 
to have reprov'd by Name theſe Moderns, as he did the 
Antients, or elſe to have nam'd neither of them. But 
he who has ſo often employ'd his Pen againſt Socrates, 
Plato and Parmenides, evidently demonitrates, that *tis 
thro' Cowardiſe, he dares not attack the Liviag, and 
not for any Modeſty or e of which he ſhewed 
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have ſhut themſelves up in the Paſſions uſing this Word, 
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have the Uſe «f things. And then ſpeaking comically 
of them, he adds: Theſe deny, that theve is a Man, an 


F TT TS 


Men. In which he firſt maliciouſly abuſes the Terms, 
as Calumniators are uſually wont to do. For tho' theſe 


2 M2 won 
— Ap 


ter, lightſome, or dark, when each things has the Effect 
of theſe Paſſions in it ſelf, ſo that it cannot be abſtract- 


TS 


branch bitter, Hail cold, Wine hot, and the Nocturnal 
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teſtiſie the contrary - For ſome have an Averſion for 


ſome are fcorch'd by Hail, others cool'd with Wine; 
and ſome whoſe Sight is dazled in the Sun, ſee well by 
when it goes forth, and attempts to be curious in judg- 


ing and pronouncing concerning exterior things, it often 


Letters: For being accuſtom'd to learn them, where 
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not the leaſt Sign to thoſe, who were far more excellent 
than theſe: But his meaning is, as I ſuſpeR, to aſſault 
the Cyreraics firſt, and afterwards the Academics, who are 
Followers of Arceſilaus: For theſe were they who doubt- 
ed of a! things : But thoſe, placing the Paſſions and Ima- 
ꝑinations iu themſelves, were of Opinion, that the Be- 
lief, preceeding from them, is not lufficient for the aſ- 
ſuring and affirming of things; but, as if it were in the 
Siege of a Town, abandoning what is without, they 


It ſeems,and not aſſei ting of things without, I is. And 
theretore they cannot, as Colotes ſays of them, live, or 


Horſe, a Mall; but ſay, that they become Walls, Horſes, 


things follow from the Sayings of the Cyrenaicks yet he 
ought to have declar'd the Fact, as they themſelves teach 
it: For they affirm, that things then become ſweet, bit- 


ed from it. But if Honey is ſaid to be ſweet, an Olive- 
Air dark, there are many Beaſts things, and Men, that 
Honey, others feed on the Branches of the Olive-Tree; 


Night. Wherefore Opinion, containing it {elf within 
theſe Paſſions, remains ſafe and free from Error ; but 


deceives it ſelf, and oppoſes others, who from the ſame 
Objects receive contrary Paſſions, and different Imagina- 
tions. And Colotes ſeems properly to reſemble thoſe 
young Children, who are but beginning to learn their iſ 


they ſee them in their own Horn- Books and Primero 
when you ſee 'em written any where elſe, they doubt 
| | y 
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| 2nd are troubled: So thoſe very Diſcourſes, which he 
praiſes and approves in the Writings of Fpicurus,he nei- 
ther underſtands, nor knows again, when they are ſpo- 
ken by others. For thoſe, who ſay, that the Senſe is 
truly iaform'd and moulded, when there is preſented 
one Image round, and another broken, but nevertheleſs 
permit us not to pronounce, that the Tower is round, 
and the Oar brokea,confirm, that the Paſhons are their 
| Im1ginations, but they will not acknowledge, and con- 
feſs, that the things without are ſo affected. But as thoſe 
ſay not, that they are an Horſe or Wall, but that in- 
deed they are imprinted with the Figure of an Horſe, or 
ot a Wall: So alſo it is neceſlary to fay, that the Sight 
is imprinted with a Figure round or triangular, with 


manner t1i4ngular or round: For the lmage, by which 
the Sight is affected, is broken; but the Oar whence 


is a Difference between tne Paſſions and the externe 
Subject, the Beliet muſt either remain in the Paſſion, 


rance, is reprov'd and convinz of Unrruth, And 
| whereas they cry ont, and are olfended about the Senſe, 
becauſe the Cyrenaicks ſay not, that the thing without is 


the ame with whit is aid touching the Taſte, when he 
ſme Paſſion and Mo ion about the Senſe is fach ? 


| Apprehenſion of an humane Form, bat perceives 
not, that it is a Man, whence has he tiken occaſion ſa 
to ſay? fs it nar from thoſe, who affirm, that they re- 


kigure and Form; but that the Sight prononnces not 
the thing, which was ſeen to have been bowing or 
round, bur that a certain Efligies of it was luch? Yes, 
by Jupiter, will ſome one ſay ; but I, going near the 
Tower, or touching the Our, will pronounce and affirm, 
that the one is ſtrait, and the other has many Angles 
and Faces; but he, when he comes near it, will confeſs, 


| three nnequal Sides, and not that the Tower is in that 
that Image proceeds, is not broken. Since then there 


| or elſe the Beginning, that is conhrm'd by the Appea- 
hot, but thit the Paſſion of the Senſe is ſuch; Is it not 
is, that the thing without is not {tweet 5 hut that 


And for him, who ſiys, that he has receiv'd the 


ceire an Imagination and Apprenention of 2 bowW'd 
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that it jeems and appears ſo to him and no more. Ves 


certainly, good ir, and more than this, when he ſee; 
and obſerves the Conſequence, that every Imagination 
is eq ally worthy ot Belief tor it ſelf and none for sno— 
ther; but that they are all iu like Condition. But this 
your Opinion is quite loft, that all the Imaginations are 
true, aud none falſe or to be disbeliev'd, it you think, 
that theſe, being acar, ought to pronounce poſitively of 
that which 13 ithout ; but thoſe, being tar off, you cre- 
dit no farther, than that they are ſo affected. For if they 
are in equal Condition, as to their being helicv'd, when 
they are near, or when they are far off, *tis juſt, that ei- 


ther upon all of them, or not upon theſe, ſnould tollow 


the judgment pronouucing, that a thing is; bit it there 
is adifference in the being aſte ted between thole that are 


near, and thoſe that are tar oft, it it then falſe, that one 


ſenſe and Imagination is not more expreſs, and evident 
than another. As thoſe, which they call Atteſtations, are 


nothing to the Senſe, but foinewhat to Opinion: So they 


would have us, followirg them, to pronounce concern- 
ing exterior things: And making Being theJidgment of 
Opinion, and what appears the Affection ol Senſe, they 

transfer the Judicature from that, which 15 totally true, 
to that, which often tails. But how full of Trouble and 
Contradiction, in reſpect of one another, thele things 
are, what need 13 there to ſay at preſent ? . 


But the Reputation of Arceſilaus who was the beſt 


belov'd and moſt eſteem'd ot all the Philoſophers in his 
Time ſeems to bave been no ſmall Eye-fore to Fpicu- 
rus; who ſays of him that delivering nothing peculiar to 
himſelf, or of hi ownlnvention,he imprinted in illiterate 
Men an Opinion and Eſteem of his being very know- 
ing and Learned. Now Arceſilaus was ſo tar from deſi- 
ring any Glory by being a Bringer in of new Opinions, 
and from arrogating to himſelt thoſe of the Ancients, 
that the Sophiſters of that Time blam'd him for attri- 


buting to Socrates Plato, Parmenides and Heraclitus the 
Doctrins concerning the Retention of Aſſent, and the 
Incomprehenßbility of things, having no need ſo to do; 
put only that ke might ſtrenghthen them, and render 


them 
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them recommendable by inſcribing them to ſuch illuſtri® 
ous Perſonages. For this theretore Thanks to Colorez; 


and every one, who declares, that the Academic Do- 


rin was from higher Times deriv'd to Arceſſlaus. Now 


as for the Retentation of Aſſent, and the Doting of all 


things, not even thoſe, who have much labour'd in the 
Matter, and ſtrain'd themſelves to compoſe great Books, 


and large Treatiſes concerning it, were ever able to ſtir 


it, but bringing at laſt out of the Stoa it ſelf the Ceſ- 
ſation from all Actions, as the Gorgon to frighten away 
the Objections, that came hails them, were at la 

quite tir'd and gave over. For they could not,what At- 


tempts and Stirs ſoever they made, obtain ſo much from 
the Inſtinct, by which the Appetite is mov'd to ac, as 
to ſuffer it ſelf co be calPd an Aſſent, or to acknowledge 
Senſe for the Origin, and Principle of its Propenſion, 


but it appear'd of its own Accord to preſent it ſelf to 


act, as having no need to be joyn'd with any thing elſe. 


For againſt ſuch Adverſaries the Ggmbat and Diſpute 
is law ful and juſt : And, | 3 | 


| Such Words, as 501 have ſpoke, the like you may - 


For to ſpeak to Colotes of Inſtin& and Conſent, is, 1 
ſuppoſe, all one as to play on the Harp before an Aſs. 
But to thoſe, who can give ear, and Conceive, it is ſaid, 
that there are in the Soul three ſorts of Motions; The 
magiuative, the Appetitive and the Tae As to 
the Imaginative or the Apprehenſion, it cannot be taken ' 
way tho' one would: For ene cannot, when things ap- 
proach, avoid being inform'd, and, as it were, mould- 
el by them, and receiving an Impreſſion from them. 
The Appetite, being ſtirr'd up by the Imaginative, ef- 
fectually moves Man to that, which is proper and agree- 
able to his Nature, juſt as when there is made a 


Propenſion andInclination in the principal and reafona- 
ble part. Now thoſe, who with-hold their Aſſent, and 


doubt of all things, take not away this, but make uſe 
ot the Appetition or Inſtinct, naturally co iducting 
crery Man to that, which ſeems convenient for him. 
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What then js the only thing that they ſhun ? That, j 
which is bred Falſhood and Deceit,that is, Opining, ap, 
plyiag and giving their Conſent, which is a ylelding 
thro* Weakneſs to that which appears, and has not aq 
true Utility. For Action ſtands in need of two things, 
to wit, of the Apprehenſion or Imagination of what 
agreeable to Nature, and of the lnſtincts or Appetition 
driving to that which is ſo imagin'd: Of which, ne. 
ther the one nor the other is repugaant to the Retentiq 
of Aſſent, For Reiſon withdraws us from Opinion 
and not from A ppetition or Imagination, When there 
fore that which is delectable, ſeems to us to be prope 
for us, there is no need of Opinion to move and carry u 
to It, but Appetition immediately exerts it ſelf, whichi 
nothing elſe be the Motion and Inclination of the Soul 
But a Man muſt have a Senſe, as it were of the 
things, and be Fleſh and Blood, and fo the Pleaſure al 
ſo will appear to be good. Wherefore alſo it will ſeen 
good to him, who withholds his Aſeat : For he allo par. 
ticipates of Senſe, and is made of Fleſh and Blood, ant 
as ſoon as he has conceiv'd an Imagination of Goch 
deſires it, and does all things that it may not eſcape fron 
im; but as much as poſſible he can, he will be, ant 
keep himſelf with that, which is agrecable to his Naturs 
being drawn by Natural, and not by Geometrical Con 
ſtraints. For theſe goodly, gentle and'tickling Moti 
ons of the Fleſh, are, without any Teacher, attradin 
enough of themſelves, even as theſe Men forget not i 
ſay to draw even him, who will not in the leaſt acknon 
ledge and confeſs, that he is ſoftned and rendred pl'ab 
by them. But how comes It to paſs, perhaps, you wil 
my, that he, who is thus doubtful, and withholds hi 
Allent, haſtens not away tothe Mountain inſtead, d 
going to the Pagnio? Or that riſing, up to go forth in 
the Market-place, he runs not his Head againſt th 
Wall, but takes his way dircctly to the Door? Do yo 
ask this, who hold all the Senſes to bc infallible, and th 
Apprehenſions of the Imagination certain and true} 
*Tis, becauſe the Bagnio ap] cars to him not a Mour 
tain, but a Bromo, ahd the Decor ſcems not a Wil 
LEE 5 „ 1 N ; þ 
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but only takes away Opinions; and for the reſt, makes 
uſe of other things according to their Nature. 


tain'd in the Nature of their Parents? Do ye not, con- 


Medium between Pleaſure and Pain, ſaying not to be 
in Pain, is to be in the Fruition of Pleaſure; that not to 


But to let paſs all the reſt, which is more evidęut, and 


And again, 


992 
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but a Door; and the ſame is to be ſaid of every other 
thing. For the Doctrine of Retentation does not pervert 
the Senſe ; nor by abſud Paſſions and Motions work 
in it an Alteration, diſturbing the imaginative Faculty, 


But *tis impoſſible, you will ſay, not to conſent to 
things that are evident; for to deny ſuch things as are 
believ'd, is more abſurd, than neither, to deny, nor af- 
firm. Who then are they that call in queſtion things 
believ'd, and contend againſt things that are evident? 
They, who overthrow and take away Divination, who 
ſay, that there is not any Government of Divine Pro- 
vidence,who deny the Sun and the Moon. to whom all 
Men offer Sacriſices, and whom they honour and adore, 
to be animated. And do not you take away that which 
is apparent to all the World, that the Young are con- 


trary to the Senſe of all Men, affirm, that there is no 


do, is to ſuffer;and that not to rejoy ce, is to be griev'd? 


more generally believ'd by all Men, than that thoſe, 
who are ſeiz'd with Mel incholy Diſten pers, and whoſe 
Brain is troubled, and their Wits diſtraQed, do when 
the Fit is on them, and their Underſtanding alter'd and 
tranſported, imagine, that they ſee and hear things, 
which they neither ſee nor hear? Whence they fle- 


4 


quently cry out: 


Women, in Black array d, bear in their Hands, 
To burn mine Eyes, Torches and fiery Brands. 


See, in her Arms ſhe holds my Mather dear. 


Theſe and many other INuſions, mere france and [ 
Tragical than theſe, rcſcmllirg thoſe 30:mies aud Me 


as they are deſcrib'd by Empedocles to be, 


Bom leg g d Ram- headed, body d like an Ox 
And 22 like Man, — 25 


— wan 


with certain other prodigious and unnatural Phantoms, 


theſe Men, having gather'd together out of Dreams, 


and the Alienations of Diſtracted Minds, affirm, that 
none of them is a Deception of the Sight, a Falſity, or 
Inconſiſtence: but tha: all theſe Imaginations are true, 
being Bodies and Figures; that come from the Ambient 
Air. What thing then is there ſo impoſſible in Nature, as 
to be doudted of, if it is poſſible to believe ſuchReveries 


as theſe? For thele Men, ſuppoſing, that ſuch things, 


2s never any Mask maker, Potter, Carver of wonder- 
ful Images, or skilful and all-daring Painter, dur ſt joyn 
together, to deceive or make Sport for the Beholders, 


are ſeriouſly, and in good earneſt exiſtent; nay, which 


is more, affirming that if they are not really ſo, all 
Firmneſs of Belief, all Certainty of Judgment and Truth 
is for ever gone do by theſe their Suppoſitions and Af- 
firmations caſt all things into Odſcurity, and bring Fears 


into our Judgments and Suſpicions into our Actions, if 


thoſe t'1119s which we apprehend, do, are familiarly 
acquainted with, and have at hand are grounded on 
the ſame Imagination and Belief with theſe furious ab- 
ſurd and extravagant Phanſies. For the Equality, 
which they ſuppoſe tobe ia ail Appreheniions, rather 
derogatcs from the Credit of ſuch as arcuſual and rati- 
©3531, than adds any Belief to thoſe, that are nauſual and 


repugnant to Reaſon, Wherefore we know many Phi- 


tofophers, who would tather and more willingly grant, 


nat no Frag 12tion is true, than that all are fo, and 


that would rather ſimply disbelieveail the Men they 
never had coaverſed with, all the things they had not 
experimented, and all the Speeches they had not heard 
with their own Ears, than perſwade themſelves, that any 
ond of theſe Imaginations, conceiv'd by thete frantic, 


* fana- 
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Rig bears, which they themſelves laugh at and deride, 
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* fanatical and dreaming 
perſons, is true. Since then 
chere are ſome Imaginati- 
ons, which may, and others, 
which may not be rej.cted, 
tis lawful for us to retain 


our Aſlent concerning them, 


though there were no other 
Caule, but thi Diſcordance, 
which is ſufficient to wor k 
in us a Suſpicion of things. 
as having nothing certain 


and aſſur'd, but being al- 


together full of Obſcurity 
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 FPheGreek has Kogufarn- 


Cs, Winch Xylander ren- 
ders by Corybanteo Fry ex- 
delta, that is, 1 eſſeſs'd with 
ſuch a Fury, as agitated 
the Corydantes, or Serviturs 
of Cybele, when running like 


Madmen avout the Streets, 


they cu” themſelves with 
Knives, firuck ſuch as they 
met, and committed feve- 
ral cther extravagant A- 
tions. 


and Perturbation. For in 
the Infinities of the World, and the Nature of Atoms, 
and the Differences of Individuums and Declinations, 
altho? they trouble and diſturb very many, there is yet 
this Comfort, that none of all theſe things, that are 
in Queſtion, is near us, hut rather every one of them 
far remote from Senſe. But as to this Diffidence, Per- 
plexity and Ignorance, concerning ſenſible things and 
Im aginations, preſented to our Eyes, our Ears, and our 
Hands, what Opinion does it not ſhock ? What Con- 
ſent does it not turn upſide down? For if Men, neither J 
Drunk, Intoxicated, nor otherwiſe diſturb'd in their 8 
Senſes,but ſober, ſound in Mind, and profeſſedly writing 1 
of the Truth, and of the Canons and Rules, by which lf 
to judge it, do in the moſt evident Paſſicns and Motions. Bu 
of the Senſe ſet down either that, which has no Exi- 8 
ſtence, for true, or that which is exiſtent, for falſe ; tis 
neither to be admir'd, nor incredible, if they give no 
Judgment of the Imaginations, that appear, but are ra- 1 
ther of contrary Judgments. For tis leſs to be wondred, —_— 
that a Man ſhould neither affirm the one nor the other: | 
but keep himſelf in aMean between two oppoſite things» 
than that he ſhould ſet down things, repugnantand con- | 8 
trary to one another, For he, that neither affirms nor =_ 
denies, but keeps himſelf quiet, is leſs repugnant to 
bim, who aſfirms an Opinion, than he, who denies it | 


and 


and to him who denies an Opinion, than he, who affirms 
it. Now it 'tis poſſible to withbold ones Aſſent con— 
cerning theſe things, *tis not impoſſible alſo conderning 
others, at leaſt according to your Opinion, who ſay, 
that one Seaſe does not exceed another, nor one Imaęi- 
nation another. The Doctrine then of retaining the 
Aſlent, is not, as Colotes thinks, a Fable, or an Invention of 
raſh and light-headed Young Men, who pleaſe them— 
ſelves in babling and prating; but a certain Habit and 
Diſpoſition of Men, who deſire to keep themſelves from 
miſt1\iag and falling iato Error, not leaving the Judy- 
Aut at a venture to ſuch ſuſpected and inconſtant Sen- 
ſes, nor ſuſter ing themſelves to be deceiv'd with thoſe, 
who hold, that things which appear, are credible, 
and ought to be believ'd, as certain, when they ſte ſo 


great an Ohſcurity and Uncertainty in Imagiuations 


and Appearances. But the Infinity, you aſſert, is a 
Fable, and ſo indeed are the Images you dream of, 
and he breeds in Young Men Raſhnels and Self- con- 
ceitedneſs, wo writ of Pythocles, not yet eighteen 
years of Age, that there was not in all Greece à better 


or more excellent Nature, that he admirably well ex- 


preſt his Conceptions, and that his Caſe was much like 
that of Women, praying, that all theſe extraordinary 
Endowments of the Young Men might not work him 
Hatred and Envy. e „ | 

But theſe are Sophiſters, and arrogant, who writes 


ſo impudently and proudly againſt great and excellent 


Perſonages, I conteſs indeed, that Plate, Ariſtoile, 
| Therpbraftius and Democritus contradicted thoſe, who 
went before them; but never durit any Man, beſides 
Colotet, ſer forth with ſuch an iuſelent Title, as this, a- 
gainſt all at once. Whence it coines to pals, that like to 


ſuch, as have offended ſome Divinity, conf<lling his 


Fault, he ſiys thus towards the end of his Book: Tho#, 
who have eſtailiſhed Laws and Ordinanres, and inſtitated 
Aonarchies and other Governmerts in Tonus and Cities, 
have plac'd human Life in great Repole and Security, and 
del;oer'd it From mary Troeves:, anæ if any one ſhould go 
about te rake rhis aue, we Hund Ind the Life of ſavage 


Beaſts, 
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Beaſts, and ſhould be every one ready to eat up one another, 
4; we meet. For theſe are the very words of Colotes, tho 
neither j 1ſtly nor truly ſpoken. For if any one, taking 
away the Laws, ſhould leave us nevertheleſs the Do- 


ctrines of Parmenides, Socrates, Plato and Heraclitus, we 


ſhould be far from mutually devouring one another, 


and leading the I ifg of Beaſts : For we ſhould fear diſho- 
neſt things, and ſhould for Honeſty alone venerate Ju- 
ſtice, the Gads, our Supertors,and Magiſtrates, believing, 
that we have Spirits and Dæmons, who are the Guardi- 
ans and Superintendents of human Life, eſteeming all 
the Gold, that is upon and within the Earth, not to he 


equivaleat toVertue ; and doing that willingly by rea- 


ſon, as Xenocrates ſays, which we now do by force, and 


throvgh fear of the Law. Whea then will our Life be- 
come ſavage and beſtial ? When, the Laws being taken 
way, there ſhall be left Books and Doctrines, inciting 
Men to Pleaſure, when the World ſhall be thought 


10t to be rul'd and govern'd by divine Providence, 
hen thoſe Men ſhall be eſteem'd wife who ſhall ſpit 
at Honeſty, if it is not joyn'd with Pleaſure, and ſuch _ 
Diſcourſes and Sentences, as theſe, ſhall be ſcoft at, and 
derided : | HS : 


Gol Juſtict has one Eye, which all things ſees: 
And again : | 
God near us ſt andi, and views what cer we do: 


And once more : God, as Antiquity has deliver'd to 


us. holding the Beginning, Middle and End of the 


Univerſe, makes a direQ Line, walking according to 
Nature. After him follows Juſtice, a Puniſher of thoſe, 


who have been deficient in their Duties, by tranſgreſ- 


ſing the divine Law. For they, who contemn theſe 
things, as if they were Fables, and think, that the So- 
rereign Good uf Man conliſts about the Belly, and 
in thoſe other Labours, by which Pleaſure is procur'd, 


are ſuch as ſtand in need of the Law, and Fear, and 


Stripes, and ſome King, Prince, or Magiſtrate, na- 


"ing ig his hand the Sword of Juſtice: To the end they 


may 
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may not devour their Neighbours through their Glut- 
tony, render'd confident by their Atheiſtical Impiety. 
For this is the Life of Brutes, becauſe brute Beaſts know 
nothing better, nor more honeſt than Pleaſure, under. 
ſand not the Juſtice of the Gods, nor revere the Beau- 
ty of Vertue, but if Nature has beſtow'd on them any 
Point of Courage, Subtility or Activity, they make 
uſe of it for the Satisfaction of their fleſhly Pleaſure, 


and the Accompliſhment of their Luſts. And there. 


fore Aſetrodorus is eſteem'd by them a very wiſe Man, 
when he ſays, A rhe fire, ſubtle and ingenious Inven- 


tions of the Soul have been found ot for the Pleaſure and 


Delight of the Fleſh, or for the Hopes of attaming to it 
and enjoying it, and every Ad, which tends not to this 
End, is vain and unprofitable. The Laws being by 
ſuch Diſcourſes and Philoſophical Reaſons, as theſe, 
taken away, there wants nothing to a Beaſt-like 
Life, but Lions Paws, Wolves Teeth, Oxens Paun- 
ches, and Camels Necks : and theſe Paſſions and Doct- 
rines do the Beaſts themſelves, for want of Speech 
and 1.ctters,expreſs by their Bellowings, Neighings and 
Brayings, all their Voice being for their Belly, and the 
Pleaſure of their Fleſh, whici they embrace and rejoice 
in either preſent or future; unleſs it be perhaps ſomeA- 
nimal, which naturally takes Delight in Chattering and 
Garrulity. No ſufficieat Praiſe therefore, or equivalent 
to their Deſerts, can be given thoſe, who, for the re- 
ſtraining of ſuch beſt ial Paſſions, have ſer down Laws, 
eſtabliſht Policy and Government of State, inſtituted 
Magiſtrates, and ordain'd good and wholſom Decrees. 
But who are they, that utterly confound and aboliſh 
this? Are they not thoſe, who ſay, that the Garland 
of Tranquility and a repos'd Life is not comparable to, 
but far more valuable than all the Kingdoms and Prin- 
cipalities in the World? Are they not thoſe, who declare, 
that Reigning and being a King is a miſtaking thePath, 
and ſtraying from the right way of Felicity ? And who 
writes in expreis Terms: We are to treat, how a Man 
may beſt keep a/d preſerue the end of Nature, and how he 
may from the very Beginning aveid entring of his own 


Free- 


* 
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Free-will and voluntarily upon Offices of Magiſtracy, and 
Government over the People: And yet again, theſe other 


Words are theirs: There is #0 need at al! that a Manu 


ſhould tire out his Mind and Body to preſerve the Greeks , 
ard to obtain from them a Crown of Wiſdom ;, but to eat 


and drink well, O Timocrates, without pruaiting, but ra- 
ther pleaſing the Fleſh. And yet in the Conſtitution of 


Laws and Policy, which Colotes ſo much praiſes, the firſt 
and moſt important Article is the Eeliet and Perſwaſion 
of the Gods: wherefore alſo Igcurgus heretofore ſancti- 
ty'd the Lacædemonians, Numa the Romans, the ancient 
Jon the Athenians, and Deucalion univerſally all the Greeks, 


by rendring them devout and affectionate to the Gods 
in Prayers, Oaths, Oracles and Prophecies, by means of 


the Hope and Fear, they imprinted in their Minds, 
And if you will take the Pains to travel thro? the world, 


you may find Towns and Cities without Walls, with 


out Letters, without Kings, without Houſes, without 
Wealth, without Money, without Theaties and Places 
of Exerciſe ; but there was never ſeen nor ſhall be ſeen 


by Man any one City without Temples and Gods, or 


without making uſe of Prayers, Oaths Prophecies and 


Sacrifices for the obtaining of Bleſſings and Benefits 
and the averting of Curſes and Calamities. Nay, I am 
of Opiuion, that aCity might ſooner be built without any 


Ground, to fix it on, than a Commonweal be conſtitu- 
ted, altogether void of Religion, and the Opinion of 
the Gods, or being conſtituted, be preſerv'd. But this, 
which is the Foundation and Ground of all Laws, do 


theſe Men, not going circularly about, nor ſecretly and 
by enigmatical Speeches, but attacking it with the firſt 
of their moſt principal Opinions, directly ſubvert and 


overthrow;and then afterwards, as if they were haunted 


by the Furies, they come, and confeſs, that they have 


grievoully offended in thus taking away the Laws, and 


confounding the Ordinances of Juſtice and Policy, that 
they may no: be capable of Pardon. For to err in O- 


pinion, tho it be not the part of wiſe Men, is at leaſt 
human; but to impute to others the Errors and Offen- 
ces, they commit themſelves, how can any one declare, 


Wheat 


| 
| 
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what it is, if he forbears to give it the Name, it de- 

ſer ves? For if in writing againſt A-ridorns, or Bion, the 
Sophiſter, he had made mention of Laws, Policy, Order 
and Juſtice, might not either of them have ſaid to him, 
as Flectea did to her mad Brother Oreſtes 


Lie flill at eaſe, poor wretch, keep in thy Bed. 


and there cheriſh thy Corpuſcnlum, leaving thoſe to ex- 
poſtulate and find fault with me, who have themſelves 


liv'd economically and politically ? Now ſuch are all I 
thoſe, whom Colites has revild and rail'd at in his Book. F 
Amongſt whom, Democritus in his Writings adviſes t 
and exhorts to the Learning, of the Military Science, as 7 
being the greateſt of all, and to the accuſtoming ones 0 
ſelf to forbear the Fatigues of it, by which Men attain b 
to great Wealth and Honour. And as for Parmenides, he t 


beautify'd and adorn'd his Native Country with moſt fe 
exceſlent Laws, which he there Eſtabliſn'd, fo that even 4 
to this Day the Officers every Year, when they enter I © 
firſt on the Exerciſe of their Charges, are oblig'd to 1 
ſwear. that they will obſerve the Laws and Ordinances II / 
of Parmenides. Empedocles brought to Juſtice ſome of II - 
the principal of his City and caus'd them to be con- te 
demn'd for their inſolent Behaviour, and Embezling of f 
thePablickTreaſure, and alſo deliver'd hisCountry from I ® 
Sterility and the Plagne, to which Calamities 1t was be- N 
fore ſubject, by immuring and ſtopping up the Holes of h. 
certain Mountains, whence there iſſu'd an hot Scuth- * 
wind, which over-ſpread all the plain Country, and I 
blaſted it. And Socrates, after he was condemn'd,when I 0! 
his Friends offer'd him, if he pleas'd, an Opportunity II © 
of making his Eſcape, abſolutely refus'd to make uſe IF 
of it. that he might maintain the Anthority of the 
Laws, chuſing rather to Die unjuſtly, than to ſave II V 
| himſelf by Diſobeying the Laws of his Country. A- . 
liſſus, being Pretor, or a Captain General of his Coun- I. 
trey, vanquiſh'd the Arvenians in a Battle at dea. Plate 
left in his Writings excellent Diſcourſes concerning the 5 
Laws, Governmzat and Policy ot a Common-weal, YI '! 
and yet he impriated mach better in the Hearts Zo at 

| Minds 
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Minds of his Diſciples and Familiars, which were the 


Cauſe of Dion's delivering Sicily from the Tyranny of 
Dionyſius, and that Thrace was ſet at liberty by Pytho and 
Heraclides, who ſlew Cotys. Chabrias alſo and Phocion, 
thoſe two great Generals of the Athenians, came out of 
the Academy, or Plato's School. As for Epicurus, he in- 


deed ſent certain Perſons into Aſia to chide Timocrates, 


and remov'd him out of the King's Palace, becauſe he 
had offended his Brother Metrodorus; and this is written 


in their own Books. But Plato ſent of his Diſciples and 
Friends, Ariſtony mus to the Arcadians, to ſet in order 
their Common-weal, Phormio to the Eleæans, and Me- 
nedemus to the Pyrrheans, Eudoxus gave Laws to the 


Cnidians, and Ariſtotle to the Stagirites, who were 
both of them the Intimates of Plato. And Alexander 
the great demanded of Xenocrates Rules and Precepts 


for reigning well. And he, who was ſent to the ſame 


Alexander by the Grecians, dwelling in Aſia, and moſt 


of all inflam'd and ſtimulated him to embrace and 
undertake the War againſt the Barbarian King of Per- 
ſia, was Delus the Epheſian, one of Plato's Familiars. 
Zeno, the Diſciple of Parmenides, having attempted 
to kill the Tyrant Demylus, and failing in his De- 
gn, maintain'd the Doctrine of Epimenides, like pure 
and fine Gold, try'd in the Fire, that there is nothing, 


which a magnanimous Man ought to dread, but Diſ- 
honour, and that there are none, but Children and 
Women, or effeminate and Women-hearted Men, 
who fear Pain: For having with his own Teeth bitten 


off his Tongue, he ſpit it in the Tyrant's Face. But 
out of the School of Epicurus, and from among thoſe, 


who follow his Doctrine, I will not ask, what Tyrant- 
killer has proceeded, nor yet what Man, Valiant and 


Victorious in Feats of Arms, what Law-giver, what 
Prince, what Councellor, or what Governour of the 


People; neither will I demand, who of them has been 
tormented or dy'd for ſupporting of Right and Juſtice, 
But which of all theſe Sages ha; for the Benefit an Ser- 
vice of his Country undertaken ſo much as one Voyage 


it Sea, gone of an Embaſſy, or expended a Sum of 
A'S” 3 Money? 
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Money? What Record is there extant of one Civil 
Action in matter of Government, perform'd by any of 
you ? And yet becaufe Aetroderus went down one day 
from the City as far as the Haven of Pyreum, taking 3 
Journey of forty Stadia or four or five Miles, to afliſt 
Mithres a Syrian, one of the King of Perſians Court, 
who had been arreſted and taken Priſoner, he writ of 
it to every one, and in all his Letters, Epicurus alſo 
highly magnifying and extolling this wonderful Voyage, 
What value then, think you, would they have put up- 


on it, if they had done ſuch an Act, as Ariſtotle did who 


procur'd the Reſtauration and Rebuilding of Stagira, 
the Town of his Nativity, after it had beeu deſtroy'd 
byKing Philip? Or as Theophraftus, who twiee deliver'd 
his City, when poſſeſs'd and held by Tyrants ? Would 
not the River Nilus ſooner have given over to bear the 
P3per-reed, than they have ben weary of writing their 

brave Exploits? 
And is it not a very great Indignity, that of ſo many 
Seas of Philoſophers, as have been extant, they alone 
ſnould enjoy the Benefits that are in Cities, without 
haring ever contributed to them any thing of their 
own ? There are not even any Tragical or Comical 
Poets, who do not always endeavour to do or ſay ſome 
good thing or other in defence of the Laws and Policy. 
But theſe Men, if peradventure they write, wiite 
of Policy, that we may not concern our ſelves in the 
Government of the Common weal ; of Rhetoric, that 
we may not perform any Act of Eloquence ; and of 
Royalty, that we may ſhun the Living and Converſing 
with Kings: Nor do they ever name any of thoſe 
great Perſonages, who have intermedled in Civil At- 
fairs, but only to ſcoff at them, and aboliſh their Glory. 
Thus in Words alone Go they fay, that Epaminondas 
had ſomething of Good, but that as little as poſſible, 
or guxxòr, for that is The very word, they uſe : They 
moreover call him Iron-hearted, and ask, what ail 
him, that he went marching his Army thro? all Pelopor 
neſs, and why he did not rather Keep himfelf quiet al 
home with alittle Garland or Chaplet on his Head 
| | employ' 
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; employ'd only in cheriſhing and making much of hin. 

of ſelf. But methinks I onghr not in this Place to omit, 
what Merrodorus writin his Book of Philoſophy, whe. 
utterly adjuring all medling 1a the Management of the 
ll State, he ſaid thus: Some thro' an abundance of Vanty 
and Arrogance, have ſo deep an Inſight into the Bulineſs of 
ok , that in treating about the Precepts of gool Life and Ver- 
tue, they ſuſſer themſelves to be carry d away wich the very 


e ſame Deſires, as were Lycurgus and Solon. What 1s 
i. this? Was it then Vanity and Abundance of Vanity, 
oY to fet free the City of Athens, to render Sparta well- 


Policy'd and Govern'd by wholſom Laws, that Young 
{ Y Men might do nothing licentiouſly, nor get Children 
1 upon common Courtefans and Whores, and that 
d Riches, Delights, Intemperance and Diſſolution , 
ge might no longer bear ſway, and have Command in 
Cities, but Law and Juſtice ? For theſe were the De- 
ſires of Solon. To this Metrodorus by way of Scorn and 
Centumely adds this Concluſion: Ir is then very well 
beſeeming aGentleman to laugh heartily, as at other Men, 
ut / e/pocially at theſe Solons and Lycurguſles. But ſuch an 
one, O Metrodorys, is not a Gentleman, but a ſervile, 
and diſſolute Perſon, and deſerves to be ſcourg'd, not 
ne! with that Whip, which is for Free-born Perſons; 
J. J but with that % ren of „ T 
te Cat-of-nine-tails, with which f ſereral Stäina dc 
228 , g8, at 
he! thoſe gelden Sacrificers, calbd the Eng of which were 
at + Gall, were wont to be cha- faſtned Ancle-bones, call d 
off ftisg'd, when they fail'd of per- Fe 2 render it more 
8 3 — 1 Ima 10 g= 3 85 | | | 
ag forming theirDuty in theGere- oe uere the furious 
ll moniesandSacrifices of theGod- prieſts of cybete ſuppos'd to 
if. dels Cybele, the great Mother of be ſo call'd from the River 
1. the Gods. But that thcy made Salus, by the liberalDrink- 
Warnot againſt theLaw-givers 75 0 2385 2 
but againſt theLaw, themſelves nan cad aud Kaltrated 
> themſelves. 
one may hear and underſtand | | 
from Epicurus: For in his Queſtions .he asks himſelf; 
Whether a wiſe Man, being aſſur'd, that it will not be 
known, will do any thing, that tne Laws forbid ? To 
which he anſwers: A ſimple Determmation is not ready; 
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that is, I will do it indeed; but I am not willing to confeſs 
it. And again, I ſuppoſe, writing to Idomereus,he ex- 
'  Horts him not to make his Life a Slave to the Laws nor 
to the Opinions of Men, unleſs it be to avoid the Trou- 
ble, they prepare, by the Scourge and Chaſtiſement, 
ſo near at hand. If then theſe, who aboliſh the Laws, 
Governments and Policies of Men, ſubvert and de- 
ſtroy humane Life; and if Metrodorus and Epicurus do 
this, by dehorting and withdrawing their Friends from 
concerning themſelves in Publick Affairs, by hating 
thoſe, who intermeddle in them, by reviling the firſt 

moſt wiſe Law-givers, and by adviſing the Contempt 
of the Laws, provided there is no Fear and Danger of 
the Whip and Puniſhment, I do not ſee, that Colotes 
has brought ſo many falſe Accuſations againſt the 
other Philoſophers, as he has alledg'd and advanc'd 

true ones againſt the Writings and Doctrines of Epi- 
_ CUTYHS, | 


— 


Plutarchꝰ⸗ Conſolatory Letter to his Wife, 
Tranſlated out of the Greek by Robert Mideley, 
oO M. D. & Col. Med. Lond. Cand. 
Plutarch to lis Wife, All Health : 

5 Is for the Meſſenger you diſpatched to tell | 


| me of the Death of my little Daughter, it 
ſeems he miſs'd his way as he was going to A. 


thens. But when I came to Tanagra, I heard of it | 


by my Neece. I ſuppoſe by this time the Funeral is 
over, I wiſh, that whatever happens as well now as 
hereafter, may create you no Diſſatisfaction. But if 
you have deſignedly let any thing alone, depending up- 
on my judgment, thinking better to determin the point 
if I were with you, I pray let it be without Ceremo- 
ny and timerous Superſtition, which I know are far 
from you. Only, dear Wife, let you and me bear 
our Affliction with Patience. I know very well, and 


do 


* 
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„Jo comprehend, what loſs we have had; but if I 
ſhould find you grieve beyond Meaſure, this would 
trouble me more than the thing it ſelf, for I had my 
1. birth neither from a Stock nor a Stone;and you know it 
+ fall well; I having been aſſiſtant to you in the Education 
of ſo many Children, which we brought up at Home 
under our own Care. This much lamented Daughter, 
jo vas Born after four Sons, which made me call her by 
m WW jour own Name; therefore I know ſhe was dear to 
eu; and Grief muſt have a peculiar Pungency in a 
{ Mind tenderly affe&ionate to Children, when you call 
dt to Mind how naturally witty and innocent ſhe was, void 
of Jof Anger and not querelous. She was naturally mild, 
es and compaſſionate to a Miracle. And ſhe ſhowed 
je Delight in, and gave a Specimen of, her Humanity 
'4 and Gratitude towards any thing that had obliged her; 
for ſhe would pray her Nurſe to give ſuck, not only to 
other Children, but to her very play-things, as it were 
courteouſly inviting them to her Table, and making 
the beſt Chear for them ſhe could. Now, my dear Wife, 
| ſee no Reaſon why theſe and the like things, which 
delighted us ſo much when ſhe was alive, ſhould upon 
7, Remembrance of them afflict us when ſhe is dead. But 
alſo fear, leſt while we ceaſe from Sorrowing, we 
ſhould forget her, as Clymene aid, © | © 


I hate the handy horned Bow, 
And baniſh Youthſil Paſtimes vom; 


becauſe ſhe would not be put in mind of her Son, by 


it 
J. Wie Exerciſes he had been uſed to. For Nature always 


nuns ſuch things as are troubleſome. But ſince. our 
ittle Daughter afforded all our Senſes, the ſweeteſt and 
oft charming Pleaſure; ſo onght we to cheriſh her 
Memory, which will many Ways conduce more to our 
oy than our Grief. And it is but Juſt, that the fame 
Arguments which we have oft-times uſed to others, 
ould prevail upon our ſelves at this fo ſeaſonable a 
ime, and that we ſhould not ſupinely fit down, and 
dverwhelm the Joys which we have taſted, with a 
Multiplicity of new Griefs. Moreover, they who were 
— oO "i 
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preſent at the Funeral, report this with Admiration, 
That you neither put on Morening, nor disfigured your 
ſelf or any of your Maids; neither were there any coſt- 
ly Preparatious nor magnificent Pomp, but that all 
things were managed with Prudence and Moderation, 
And it ſeemed not ſtrange to me, that you, who never 
uſed richly to dreſs your ſelf, for the Theatre or other 
Public Solemanities, eſteeming ſuch Magnificence vain 


and vſcleſs, even in Matters of Delight, have now pra- 
Ctisꝰd Frugality on this fineſt Occaſion. For, a Ver- 


tuous Woman ought not only to preſerve her Purity in 
Riotous Feaſts, but alſo to think thus with her ſelf, 
That the Tempeſt of the Mind in violent Grief muſt 


be calmed by Patience; which does not intrench on 


the Natural Love of Parents towards their Children, 
as many think, but only ſtruggles againſt the diſorderly 
and irregular Paſſions of the Mind. For, we allow this 
Love of Children to diſcover it ſelf, in lamenting, wiſh- 
ing for, and longing after them when they are dead. 
But the exceſlive Inclination to Grief, wich carries 
People on to unſeemly Exclamations and furious Be- 


haviour, is no leſs culpable, than luxurious Intempe- 


rance. Yet Reafon ſeems to plead in its Excuſe; be- 
cauſe, inſtead of Pleaſure, Grief and Sorrow are In- 
gredients of the Crime. What can be more Irrational, 
1 pray, than to check exceſſive Laughter and Joy, and 
yet to give a free Courſe to Civers of Tears and Sighs 
which flow from the ſame Fountain ? Or, as ſome 
do quarrel with their Wives for uſing ſome Artif 


_ cial Helps to Beauty; and in the mean time ſuffe 


them to ſhave their Heads, wear the Mournful Black 
fit diſconſolate, and lie in pain? And, which is worſt 0 
all, if their wives at any time chaſtiſe their Servant 
or Maids immoderately, they will interpole and hinde 
them; but, at the ſame time ſuffering them to tormen 
and punifh themſelves moſt cruelly, in a Caſe whicl 
peculiarly requires their greateſt Tenderneſs and Hu 
manity? But between us, dear Wite, there never V 
any Occaſion for ſach Conteſts, nor, 1 think, ever WI 
For there i5 no Philoſopher of your Agony 
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who Is not in love with your Frugality, both in Ap- 
parel and Diet ; nor a Citizen, to whom the Simplicity 
aud Meanneſs of your Dreſs is not conſpicuous, both at 
Relgious Sacrifices and Public Shews in the Theatre, 
Formerly alſo, you diſcovered on the like Occalion, a 
great Conſtancy of Mind, when you loſt your Eldeſt 
r W Son. And again, when the lovely Caron left us. For 
ier remember, when the News was brought me of my 
ain Sons Death, as I was returning Home with ſo me 
ra- friends and Gueſts who accompanied me to my Houſe 
er- that when they beheld all Things, in Order and ob- 
in ſerved a profound Silence every where ( as they after- 
elf, M wards declared to others) they thought no ſuch Cala» 
uſt Y mity had happened, but that the Report was falſe. So 
on diſcreetly had you ſetled the Affairs of the Houſe, at 
en, that Time when no ſmall Confufion and Diforder 
rlyY might have been expected. And yet you gave this 
his Son ſack your ſelf, and endure1 the lancing of your 
in: Breaſt, to prevent the ill Effects of a Contuſion. Theſe 
ad. are Things worthy of a generous Woman, and one 
es that loves her Children. Whereas, we lee molt other 
Be- Women to receive their Children in their Hands as 
pe- Play-things, with a Feminine Mirth and Jollity, and 
be- afterwards, if they chance to die, they will drench 
In- themſelves in the moſt vain and exceſſivesorrow. Not 
gal that this is any Effect of their Love (for that gentle 
nd Paſſion acts regularly and diſcreetly ) but it rather pro- 

nl cceds from a Deſire of Vain-glory, mix'd with a little 

me Natural Affection, which readers their Mourning bar- 

if barous, brutiſh and extravagant. Which Thing eE/op 

tier knew-very well, when he tells the Story of Jupiter's gi- 
ck ving Honours to the Gods; for, it ſeems, Grief alſo 
toi made her Demands, and it was granted that ſhe ſhould 

ny be honoured but only by thoſe who were willing of 
del their own accord to do it. And indeed, this is the 

en Beginning of Sorrow. Every Bod) firſt gives her tree 

cg Acceſs; and after ſhe is once rooted and ſettled, and 

Hu become familiar, ſhe will not be forced thence with 
vi 5:cir beſt endeaxours. Therefore ſhe muſt be reliſted 
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at her firſt Approach, nor muſt we ſurrender the Fort 
to her by any exterior Signs, whether of Apparel, or 
ſhaving the Hair, or any other ſuch like Symptoms 
of mournful Weakneſs ; which hapning daily, and 
wounding us by Degrees with a kind of fooliſh Baſh- 
fulneſs, at length do ſo enervate the Mind, and reduce 
her to ſuch Streights, that quite dejected and beſieged 
with Grief, the poor timerous Wretch dare not be 
merry, or ſee the light, or eat and drink in Com- 
pany. This Inconvenience is accompanied by a Neg- 
lect of the Body, Careleſneſs of Anointing and Ba- 
thing, with whatſoever elſe relates to the Elegancy of 
Humane Life. Whereas on the contrary, the Soul, 
when it is diſordered, ought to receive Aid from the 
Vigor of a healthful Body. For, the ſharpeſt Edge 
of the Soul's Grief, is rebated and ſlack'd when the 
Body is in Tranquility and Eaſe, like the Sea in a 
Calm. But where, from an ill Courſe of Diet, the 
Body becomes dry and hot, fo that it cannot ſupply the 
Soul with commodious and ferene Spirits, but only 
breathes forth Melancholly Vapors and Exhalations, 
which perpetually annoy her with Grief and Sadneſs ; 
there it is difficult for a Man (though never ſo willing 
and deſirous) to recover the Tranquility of his Mind, 
after it has been diſturbed with ſo many evil Affecti- 
ons. But, that which is moſt to be dreaded in this Caſe, 
does not at all affrighten me, to wit, the Viſits of 
fooliſh Women, and there accompanying you in your 
Tears and Lamentations ; by which they ſharpen your 
- Grief, not ſuffering it either of it ſelf, or by the Help 
of others, to fade and vaniſh away. For, I am not ig- 
norant how great a Combat you lately entred, when 
you aſſiſted the Siſter of Theor, and oppoſed the Wo- 
men who came running in with horrid Cries and La- 
mentations, bringing Fewel as it were to her Paſſion. 
Aſſuredly, when Men ſee their Neighbours Houſe on. 
Fire, every one contributes his utmoſt to quench it: 
But when they ſee the Mind inflamed with furious 
Paſſion, they bring Fewel to nouriſh and encreaſe the 
Flame. When a Man's Eye is in pain, he is 11 4 
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fered to touch it, tho* the Inflammation provoke him to 


r it, nor will they that are near him meddle with it. But 

E he who is gaul'd with Grief, ſits and expoſes his Di- 

d ſtemper to every one, like Waters that all may poach 

1- W in; and fo that which at firſt ſeem'd a light Itching, or 

e trivial Smart, by much fretting and provoking, be- 
4 comes a great and almoſt incurable Diſeaſe. But, I 

e know very well, that you will arm your ſelf againſt 
1 theſe Inconveniences. Moreover, I would bave you 
8 endeavour to call often to Mind that Time, when our 

a- Daughter was not as yet born to us; then we had no 

of cauſe to complain of Fortune. Then, joining that 
l, Time with this, argue thus with your ſelf, that we are 

e now in the ſame Condition as then. Otherwiſe, dear 

e Wife, we ſhall ſeem diſcontented at the Birth of our 
ie little Daughter, if we own that our Circumſtances were 

a better before her Birth. But the two Years of her 

* Life, are by no means to be forgotten by us, but to be 

ne numbred amongſt our Bleſſings, in that they afforded 
ly us an agreeable Pleaſure. Nor muſt we eſteem a 
8, ſmall Good for a great Evil; nor ungratefullß 
: complain againſt Fortune, for what ſhe has actually 

18 given us, becauſe ſhe has not added what we wiſh'd 

d, for. Certainly, to ſpeak reverently of the Gods, 
i- and to bear our Lot with an even Mind, without 
e, [accuſing Fortune, always brings with it a fair Re- 

of ward. But he who in ſuch a Caſe calls proſperous 
ur Things to Mind, and turning his Thoughts from | 
* dark and melancholy Objects, fixes them on bright q 
Ip and chearful ones; he will either quite extinguiſh. * 
g- his Grief, or by allaying it with contrary Senti- 
en ments, will render it weak and feeble. For, as a 
o- Perfumes brings Delight to the Noſe, and arms it 
a- againſt all Scents; ſo, the Remembrance of Happi- 
n. neſs gives neceſlary Aſſiſtance in Adverſity to thoſe 
n i who avoid not the Recollection of their paſt Proſ- 
:  perity, nor complain at all againſt Fortune, which 

$ certainly would little become us, to accuſe our Life, 

e 


if like a Book it hath but one little Blot in it, tho? 
all the reſt be fair and clean. For you have often- 
3 e PEE oy time 
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times heard, that true Happineſs conſiſts in the right 
Diſcourſes and Counſels of the Mind , tending to 
its own conſtant Eſtabliſhment ; and that the Chan- 
ges of Fortune are of no great Importance to the 
Felicity, of our Life. But yet, if we muſt alſo be 
governed by exterior things, and with the common 
Sort of People have a Regard to Caſualties, and ſuf- 
fer any kind of Mea to be judges of our Happineſs ; 
however, do not you take notice of the Tears and 
Moans of ſuch as viſit you at preſent, condoling 
your Misfortune; for, their Tears and Sighs are but 
of Courſe, But rather, do you conſider how happy 
every one of them eſteem you, for the Children you 
have, the Houſe you keep, and the Life you lead. 
For it would bean ill thing, while others covet your 
Fortune, though ſullied with this Affliction, that you 
mould exclaim againſt what you enjoy; and not be 
ſenſible from the Taſte of Affliction how grateful 
you ought to be for the Happineſs which remains 
untouched. Or, like ſome, who collecting all the 
Defective Verſes of Homer, paſs'd over at the ſame 
| time fo many excellent Parts of his Poems, So ſhall 
wie peeviſhly complain of, and reckon up the Inconve- 
niencies of our Life, neglecting at the ſame time pro- 
miſeuouſly the Benefits thereof? Or, .ſhall we imitate 
covetous and ſordid Miſers, who having heap'd 
together much Riches, never enjoy what they 
np in Poſſeſſion, but bewail it, if it chance to be 
. | . 88 
But if you lament the poor Girl, becauſe ſhe died 
unmarried and without Off-ſpring ; you have where- 
withal to comfort your ſelt, in that you are defective in 
none of theſe Things, having had your ſhare. And 
theſe are not to be eſteemed great Evils where they are 
wanted, and ſmall Benefits where they are enjoyed. 
But ſo long as ſhe is gone to a Place where ſhe feels 
No Pain, ſhe has no need of our Grief. For, what 
Harm can befal us from her, when ſhe is free from all 
Hurt ? And ſurely the Loſs of great Things abates its 
Grief , when it is come to this, that there is no 
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more Ground of Grief or Care for them. But thy 
Timoxena Was deprived but of ſmall Matters; for, ſhe 
had no Knowledge but of ſuch, neither took ſhe de- 
light but in ſuch ſmall Things. But for that which ſhe 
never was ſenſible of, nor ſo much as once did enter 
into her Thoughts, how can you ſay it is taken from 
her? 3535333 . 
As for what you hear others ſay, who perſwade the 
Vulgar, tliat the Soul, when once freed from the Body, 
ſuffers no inconvenience or Evil, nor is ſenſible at all, 
I know what you are better grounded in the Doctrins 
delivered down tous from our Anceſtors, as alſo in the 
Sacred Myſteries of Bacchus, than to believe ſuch Sto- 
ries; for, the Religious Symbols are well known to 
us who are of the Fraternity. Therefore be aſſured, 
that the Soul, being incapable of Death, ſuffers in the 
ſame manner as Birds that are kept in a Cage. For, if 


| ſhe has been a long time educated and cheriſhed in the 1 


Body, and by long Cuſtom has been. made familiar with 
moſt Things of this Liſe, ſne will (though ſeparable re- 
turn again, and at length enter the Body; nor ceaſeth 
it by new Births now and then to be entangled in the 
Chances and Events of this Life. For, do not think that 
Old Age, is therefore evil ſpoken of and blamed, becauſe 
it is accompanied with Wrinkles,Gray- Hairs and Weak- 
neſs of Body : but this is the moſt troubleſom thing in 
Old Age, that it ſtaineth and corrupteth the Soul with 
the Remembrance of Things relating to the Body, te 
which ſhe was too much addicted; thus it bendeth and 
beweth, retaining that Form which it took of the Body. 
But that which is taken away in Youth, being more ſoft 
and tractable, ſoon returns to its native Vigor and Beauty; 
juſt like Fire that is quenched, which if it be forthwith 
kindled again, ſparkles and burns out immediately, 


As ſoon as Ore we tale our Breath, 
?T were good to paſs the Gatesof Death, 


before 


Traditions received from our Anceſtors : For, when 


fections. Nor do they hover or tarry about their Se- 


more unpoluted, pure and holy. 
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before too great a Love of bodily and carthly Things 
be engendred in the Soul, and it become ſoft and 
tender by being uſed to the Body, and, as it were, 
by Charms and Potions incorporated with it. But, | 
the Truth of this will appear in the Laws and 


any Children die, no Libations nor Sacrifices are 
made for them, nor any other of thoſe Ceremo- 
nies which are wont to be performed for the Dead. 
For, Infants have no part of Earth or Earthly Af- 


pulchres or Monuments, when their dead Bodies 
are expoſed. The Religion of our Country teaches | 
us otherwiſe, and it is an Impiovs Thing not to be- 
heve what our Laws and Traditions aſſert, That the 
Souls of Infants paſs immediately into a better and 
more Divine State. Wherefore, ſince it is ſafer to 
give Credit to our Traditions, than to call them 
in Queſtion, let us comply with the Cuſtom in out- 
ward and publick Behaviour ; and let our lnteriour, be 
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Of the three ſorts of Coverument, Monarchy, De- 
mocracy, and Oligarchy. 
Tranſlated out of the Greek by R. Smith, M. A. 
AS! was conſidering with my ſelf to bring forth 
and propoſe to the Judgment of this worthy 


Company the Diſcourſe I held Yeſterday in your Pre- 
ſence, methoughts, l heard Political Vertue, | know not 


whether in the Illuſion of a Dream, or in a true and 


real Viſion, ſay thus to me: . 
A Golden Ground is laid for Sacred Songs. 


We have already laid the Foundation of the Diſcourſe 
by perſwading and exhorting perſons to concern them- 
telves in managing the Affairs of the Common-weal, 
and now we proceed to build upon it the Det 
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which is due after ſuch an Exhortation. For after 4 
Man has receiv'd an Admonition and Exhortation to 
deal in the Affairs of the State; there ought conſequent- 
ly to be given him Precepts of Government, follow- 
ing and obſerving which, he may, as much as 'tis poſ- 
ſible for a Man to do, profit the Publick, and in the 
mean time honeſtly proſecute his own Aﬀeairs with ſuch 
Safety and Honour, as ſhall be meet for him. 3» 
There is firſt then one Point to be diſcours'd, which, 
as it is precedent to what we have hereafter to ſay, 
ſo it depends on what we have already ſaid before. 
Now this is, What ſort of Policy and Government is 
beſt ? For as there are many ſorts of Lives in parti. 
cular Men, ſo alſo are there in People and States; and 
the Life of a People or State is its Policy and Govern- 
ment. ?Tis therefore neceſſary to declare, which is 
the beſt, that a Stateſman may chooſe it from among 
the reſt, or, it that is poſſible for him to do, he may 
at leaſt take that which has the neareſt Reſemblance to 
the bell. 5 J) 
Nov there is one Signification of this Word Policy; 
which imports as much as Burgeſs-ſhip, that is a Parti- 
cipation in the Rights and Privileges, belonging to a 
Town, City or Borough : As when we ſay, that the 
Megarians by an Edict of their City preſented Alexan- 
der the great with their Policy, that is, their Burgeſs- 
ſhip, and that, Alexander laughing at the Offer they 
made him of it, they anſwer'd him, that they had ne- 
ver decreed that Honour to any but Hercules, and now 
to himſelf. This he wondring to hear, accepted their 
Preſent, thinking it honourable, ina ſmuch as it was rare. 
The Life alſo of a Political Perſon, who is concern'd 
in the Government of the Common-weal, is calPd Po- 
licy, as when we praiſe the Policy of Pericles or Bias, 
that is, the manner of their Government; and on the 
contrary, blame that of Hyperbolus and Cleon. Some 
moreover there are, who call a great and memorable 
Action, perform'd in the Adminiſtration of a Com- 
mon-weal,a Policy,ſuch as is the Diſtribution of Money, 
the Suppreſling of a War, the Introduction of oe 
2 a notable 
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notable Decree, worthy to be kept in perpetual Memory. 
In which Signification 'tis a common manner of ſpeak. 
ing to ſay, This Man to day has done a Policy, if he has 
peradventure effected ſome remarkable Matter in the 
Government of the State. - 
Beſides all theſe Significations there is yet another, 


that is, the Order and State by which a Common-weal 
is govern'd, and by which Affairs are manag'd and ad- 


miniſtred. According to which we ſay that there are 
three ſorts of Policy, or Public Government, to wit, 


Anarchy, which is Regality or Kingſhip ; Oligarchy, 


which 1s the Government by Peers and Nobles ; and 
Democracy, which is a popular, or, as we term it, a free 
State. Now all theſe are mention'd by Herodotus in 
his third Book, where he compares them one with 
another. And theſe to be the moſt general of all : 
For that all other Sorts are, as it were, the De- 


pravation and Corruption of theſe, either by Defe&, 
or Exceſs; as it is in the firſt Conſonances of Mu- 


ſic, when the Strings are either too ſtreight, or too 

Now theſe Three Sorts of Government have been 
diſtributed amongſt the Nations, that have had the 
greateſt Empire, or greater then any other. Thus 


the Perſians enjoy'd Regality or Kingſhip, becauſe 


their King had full abfolute Power in all things, 
without being lyable to render an Account to any 
one. The Spartans had a Council, conſiſting of a 
ſmall Number, and thoſe the beſt and moſt conſi- 


derable Perſons in the City, who diſpacht all Affairs. 
Tie Athenians maintain'd popular Government, free 


and exempt from any other Mixture. In which Ad- 
miniſtration, when there areany Faults, their Tranſ- 


greſſions and Exorbitances are ſtyl'd Tyrannies, Op- 


preſſions of the Stronger, unbridled Licentiouſneſs of 
the Multitude. That is, when the Prince, who has 
the Royalty, permits himſelf to outrage whom ever 


he pleaſes, and will not ſuffer any Remonſtrance to 


be made him concerning it, he becomes a Tyrant: 


When a few Lords or Senators, in whoſe Hands the 


Government 


all others, they turn Oppreſſors: And when a popular 
State breaks forth into Diſobedience and Levelling, it 


runs into Anarchy and unmeaſurable Liberty: And 


in a word, all of them together will be Raſhnes and 


Even then as a skilful Muſician will make uſe. of all 


ſorts of Inſtruments, and play on every one of them, 
accommodating himſelf in ſuch manner, as its Quality 


can bear, and as ſhall be fit to make it yield the fweet- 


eſt Sound; But yet, if he will follow Plato's Counſel, 


he will lay aſide Fidales, many ſtring'd Virginals, Pſal- 


teriesand Harps, preferring before all other the Late 


and Bandore. In like manner, an able Stateſman will 


dextrouſly manage the Laconic, and Lycurgian Seigno- 


ry, or Oligarchy, fitting and accommodating his Com- 


panions who are of equal Authority with him, and by — 
little and little drawing and reducing them to be ma- | 


nag'd by himſelf : He will alfo carry himſelf diſcreetly 


in a Popular State, as if he had to deal with an Inſtru- 
ment of many and differently ſounding Strings, one 
while letting down and remitting ſome things, and 


again extending others, as he ſhall ſee hisOpportuntiy, 


and find it moſt convenient for the Government, to 


which he will vigorouſly apply himſelf, well knowing 
when and how he ought to reſiſt and contradict; but 
yet, if he might be permitted to make his Choice from 


amongſt all forts of Government, as from ſo many Mu- 
fical Inſtruments, he would not, if Plato's Advice might 


be taken, chooſe any other but Monarchy, or Regal 


Authority, as being that, which is indeed only able to 
ſupport that moſt perfect and moſt lofty Note of Ver- 


tue, without ſuffering him, either by Force, or by 
Grace and Favour, to frame himſelf for Advantage 


and Gain. For all other Torts of Governments do 


in a manner as much rule a Stateſman, as he does 
them ; no leſs carrying him, than they are carry'd 
by him ; foraſmuch as he has no certain Power 


over thoſe, from whom he has his Authority; 


but is very often conſtrain'd to cry out in theſe 
Words 
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Government is, arrive at thatArrogance as to contemn + 
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Words of the Poet eAſchylus, which King Demetrius, 
Sirnamed the Towy-taker, often alledg'd againſt For. 
tune, after he had loſt his Kingdom, 


Thou mad'ſt me firſt, and now undoeſt me quite. 


— 


Fihether the Athenians were more renown'd for . 
their Warlike Atchievements, or for their Leare i. 


: Tranſlated out of the Greek by the ſame Hand. 


1 things he rightly ſpoke to the Comman- 
ders that accompany'd him, to whom he open'd 
the way for future Performances, while he expell'd 
the Barbarians, and reſtor'd Greece to her Ancient 
Liberty. And the ſame thing may be ſaid to thoſe il 
that magnifie themſelves for their Writings. For 
if there were none to act, there would be none to 
write. Take away the Political Government of 
| Pericles, and the Navel Trophies of Formio at 
Rium, and the brave Atchievements of Nicias at 
Cythera, Megara and Corinth, Demoſthenes's Pylum, 
and the four hundred Captives taken by Cleo, 
Tolmias Sailing round the Peleponneſus, and Myroni- 
das vanquiſhing the Beotians in the Vine-yards, and 
you Murther Thacydides. Take away the youthful Bra- 
veries of Alcibiades in the Helleſpont, and of Thraſyllus 
near Lesbos, and the Diſſolution of the Oligarchy by 
Theramenes, Thraſybulus and Archippus, and the ſeventy 
that ſrom PH la ventur'd to attack the Lacædemoni an 
Tyranny, and Canon again enforcing Athens to take the 
Sea, and then there's an end of Cratippus. For as for 
LTenophon, he was his own Hiſtorian, relating how he lead 
and govern'd the Army under his Command, and The- 
miſtogenes theSyracuſian wrote the ſame Story over again, 
Dedicating the Honour of his Writing to another 
that writing of himſelf as of another, he might gain 
the more Credit: But all the other Hiſtorians, as the 

IG Clinodemi, 
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clinodemi, Dyuli, Philoc horus, Philarchus, were but 

For- the Actors of other Mens Amourt, as of ſo many Plays, 
while they compil'd the Acts of Kings and great Gene- 


rals, and thruſting themſelves into the Memory of their 


fame, partake of a kind of Luſtre and Light from 
them. For there is a certain ſhadow of Glory which re- 
flects from thoſe that act, to thoſe that write, while the 
for Actions of another appear in the Diſcourſe as in a 
„ n 
FF But this City was the Mother and charitable Nurſe 
of many other Arts and Sciences, ſome of which ſhe 
firſt invented and illuſtrated ; to others ſhe gave both 
Efficacy, Honour and Increafe: More eſpecially to her 
is Painting beholding for its firſt Invention and the Per- 
fection to which it has attain'd. For Apollodorus the 
Painter, who was the firſt that invented the heightning 
and ſoftning of Shadows, was an Athenian. Over whoſe 
Works there is this Inſcriptio ß,, 
. "Tis no hard thing to reprehend me; 
But let the Men that blame me, mend me, 


* 


nelus, the Brother of Phidias, ſome of them painted 
the Victories, others the Battles of great Generals, and 
ſome of the Heroes themſelves. Thus Euphanor, 
comparing his own Theſeus with another drawn by Par- 
rhaſius, ſaid that Parrharſins's Theſeus eat Roſes, | but 
his fed upon Beef. For indeed Parrharſinss Piece was 
ſomewhat ſoftly and effeminately painted, and perhaps it 
might be ſomething like the Original. But he that be- 
held Euphranor”s Theſeus, might well ſay r, 
Who's Here, the brave and bold Erechtheu's Son, 

Wham Pallas bred, and cheriſh'd as her on: 
Euphranor alſo painted the Battle of Mantinea fought 
by the Cavilry between the Lacedemonians and Epami- 
voadas. The Story was thus. The Theban Epaminon- 
das puft up with his Victory at Leuctræ, and deſign- 


1 ing to iiſult and trample over falling Sparta, and the 


Glory of that City, with an Army of SeventyjThou- 
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Then for Euphanor, Nikias, Aſchepiodorus, and Pleſte ; 
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ſand Men, invaded and laid waſte the Laccdemonian 


Ferritory, ſtirr'd up theNeighbouring Cities to revolt, 
and not far from Mantines provok'd the Spartans to 
Battle; butthey neither being willing, nor indeed daring 
to encounter him, being in expectation of a reinforce. 
ment from Athens, Epaminond at UA in the night 
time, and with all the Secreſie imaginable fell into the 
Lacedemonian Territory; and miſs'd but little of taking 
Spart it ſelf, being deſtitute of Men to Defend it, had 
not the Allies of theLacedemonians made haſte to itsRe- 
lief. Thereupon Epaminondas made a ſhew as if he 
would again return to ſpoyling and laying waſte the 
Country; and by this means deceiving and amuſing his 


Enemies, he Retreats out of Laconia by Night, and with 


ſwift Marches coming upon the Aantineans unexpected- 


Iy, at what time they were deliberating to ſend Relief 


to Sparta, preſentlyCommanded the Thebans to prepare 


to Storm the Town. As ſoon, the Thebans, who had 
2 great Conceit of the Warlike Furniture, took their 


ſeveral Poſts, and began to ſurround the City. This 


put the Mantincans into a diſmal Conſternation, and 
fFülll'd the whole City with dreadful Out cries and Hurly- 


burly, as being neither able to withſtand ſuch a Torrent 


of Armed Men, ready to ruſh in upon them, nor having 


any hopes of Succour. 
But at the ſame time, and by good Fortune, the 4. 

thenians came down from the Hills into the Plains of 

Mantniea, not knowing any thing of the Critical Mo- 


ment that requir'd more ſpeedy haſte, but marching lei- 


ſurely along. However ſo ſoon as they were inform'd 
of the danger of their Allies, by one that ſcouted out 


fromthe reſt, tho? but few in reſpe& of the number of 


their Enemies, ſingle of themſelves, and tir'd with their 


March; yet they preſently-drew up into Battalia, and 


the Cavalry charging up to the very Gates of Manti- 


nea, there happen'd a terrible Battle between theHorſe 
on both ſides, wherein the Athenians got the better; 
and ſo ſav'd AMantinea ont of Epaminondas's Hands. 
This Conflict was Painted by Euphranor, and you ſee 

in the Picture with what ſtrength, what fury and vigour 


they 


\ 
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they fought. And yet I do not believe that any one 
will compare the Judgment of the Painter with that of 
theGeneral;or would endure that anyone ſhould prefer 
the Pidture before the Trophy, or the imitation before 
the Truth it ſelf. Though indeed Si monides calls Pain- 
ting ſilent Poetry, and Poetry Speaking Painting. For 
thoſe Actions which Painters ſet forth as they were do- 
ing, thoſe Hiſtory relates as they were done. And 
what the one ſets forth in Colours and Figures, the 
other relates in Words and Sentences ; only they dif- 
fer inthe Materials and manner of Imitation. How- 
ever both aim at the ſame end, and he is accom; t- 


ed the beſt Hiſtorian who can make the moſt lively 


Deſcriptions both of Perſons and Paſſions. Therefore 


 Thucidides always drives at this Perſpicuity, to make | 
the clearer, as it were, a Spectator, and to inculcate the 
ſame Paſſions and Perturbations of Mind into his Rea- 


ders, as they were in, that beheld the Cauſes of thoſe 


Effects. For Demoſthenes embattelling the Athenians 
near the Rocky Shoar of Pyla, Braſidas haſtning the 
Pilate to put out to Sea; then going to the Rowers- 
ſeats, wounded, fainting and leaning on that part 


of the Veſſel where the Oars could not trouble him; 


the Land- fight of the Spartans, from the Sea, and the 
Sea-Engagement of the Athenians from the Land; then 
again in the Sicilian War, both a Land-Fight and Sea- 
Engagement, ſo fought that neither had the better, all 
theſe thingy are ſo lively and ſenſibly deſcric'd, that the 


Reader feels almoſt the ſame Motions and Contentions 


ol the Body, as if he had bcen preſent and beheld the 
Ad ions themfelves. So that if we may not compare 
Painters with Generals, neither muſt we equal Hiſto- 


/// ĩ r . Ty 
Therſippus the Eroenſian brought the firſt News of 


the Victory at Marathron, as Heraclides of Pontus relates. 
But moſt report, that Eucles running Arined with his. 


Wounds reeking from the Fight, and falling throuę h 
the Door into the firſt Houſe he met, expiiꝰd with only 


theſe Words in his Mouth, Cod /ave ye, we are well. Now 


this Man brought the News bimſelf of the ſucceſs of a 
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Fight wherein he was preſent in Perſon. But ſuppoſe 
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that any of the Goat-keepers or Herd-men had beheld 


the Combat from ſome High-hill, at a diſtance, and 
ſeeing the ſucceſs of that great Atchievement,and grea- 


ter than by Words can be expreſt, ſhould have come 
to. the City, without any Wound or Blood about him, 
and ſhould have claim'd the Honours done to Cinegyrus, 
Callimachus and Polyzetus, for giving an Account of 
their Wounds, their Bravery and Deaths, wouldſt 
thou not have thought him Impudent above Impu- 
denee it ſelf?Secing that the Lacedemonians gave theMeſ- 
ſenger that brought the News of the Victory at Manti- 
nuea, no other reward, than a quantity of 
Place where Victuals from the * Phidition, But Hiſto- 


the Lacedemo- rians are, as it were, well voic'd Relators 
nians Banque- 


ted in publik Of the Actions of Great Men, who add 


withgreatPar- Grace and Beauty, and Dint of wit to 


.cimony and their Relations, and to whom they that 
Frugality. 


flirſt light upon them and read them, are 
indebted for their pleaſing Tydings. And being read, 
they are applauded for tranſmitting to Poſterity the 
Actions of thoſe that do bravely. For Words do not 


make Actions, though we give them the Hearing. 


But there is a certain Grace and Glory of the Com- 
piling Fart, when it reſembles the Grandeur of the A- 
ctions themſelves. According to that of Homer, 
And many falſities he did unfold,  _ 
That loo d like Truth, ſo ſmoothly were they told. 


It is reported alſo,that when one of his Familiar Friends 
ſhould ſay to Menander, The Feaſts of Bacchus are at 


hand, and thou haſt made ner a Comedy, he made him 
this Anſwer, By all the Gods I have made a Comedy, 


for I have laid my Plot ; and there remains only to 


make the Verſes and Meaſures to it. So that the Poets 


_. themſelves believe the Actions to be mere neceſſary 
than the Words, and the firſt things to be conſidered. 


Corinna likewiſe, when Pindar was hut a Young Man, 
and made too daring a uſe of his Eloquence, gave him 
this Admonitton, that he was go Poet, for that he ne- 


ver 


Vol. V. 


ver compos'd any Fables, which was the chiefeſt Of- 


fice of Poetry. In regard that Elocution, Figures, Me- 


taphors, Songs and Meaſures, were invented to give a 


ſweetneſs to Things. Which Admonition Pindar laying 


up in his Mind, wrote a certain Ode which thus begins, 


e 
Or Melia, that from Spindles all of Gold 
Her twiſted Tarn umpinds, 

Or Cadmus, that moſt ancient Ring, 
Or elſe the Sacred Race of Spartans Bold, 
Or Hercules, that far in Strength tranſcends. 


Which when he ſhew'd to Corinna, with a ſmile, when 


you ſow, ſaid ſhe, you mult ſcatter the Seed with your 


hand, not empty the whole Sack at once. And indeed we 
find that Pindar intermixes in his Poetick Numbers a 
Collection of all ſorts of Fables. Now that Poetry em- 
ploys it ſelf in Mythology is agreed by Plato likewiſe. 
For a Fable is the Relation of a falſe Story, reſembling 


Truth; and therefore very remote from real Actions, 


for relation is the Image of Action, as Fable is the l- 


mage of Relation. And therefore they that feign Acti- 


ons, are as different from Hiſtorians, as they that ſpeak 


differ from thoſe that act. 1 
Athens therefore never bred up any true Artiſt in Poe- 


try or Lyric Verſe. For Creſias was a troubleſome Wri - 


ter of Dithyrambicls: A Perſon of mean Parentage and 

of no Repute;and being jeer'd and derided by the Come- 

dians, prov'd very unfortunate in the Purſuit of Fame. 
Now for the Dramatic Poets, ſome of them look'd up- 


on Comedy to be ſo ignoble and troubleſome, that the 
Areopagites publiſt'd a Law that no Man ſhou!d make 


any Comedes. But Tragedy flourih'd, and was cry'd 


up, and with wonder and admiration heard and beheld _ 
by alFPeople in thoſe days, decetving them with Fables 


| and the diſplay of various Paſſions; whereby, as Gorgi- 
as ſays, he that deceiv'd, was more Jult than the Decei- 
ver; and he that was deceiv'd, wiſer than he who 
deceiv'd. He that deceiv*d was more juſt becauie it was 

Ro Mr than what he pretended to do: And be that 
ek B 


more Warlike or Learned. EEC 7 
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was deceiv'd was wiſer ; for that he muſt be a Man of 
no Senſe, that is not raken with the ſweetneſs of Words. 
And yet what Benefit did thoſe fine Tragedies procure 
the Athenians? But the ſhrewdneſs and cunning of The- 
miſtocles wall'd the City; the Induſtry of Pericles ador- 
ned their Arſenal, and Cimon ad vanc'd them to com- 
mand their Neighbours. But as for the Wiſdom of Eu- 
ripines, the Eloquence of Sophocles , the lofty Stile of 
Eſchylus, what Calamity did they avert from the City: 
Or what renown or Fame did they bring to the Athe- 
nians? Is it fitting that Dramatic Poems fhould be com- 
par'd with Trophies, or Scholaſtic Diſcipline with No- 
ble Atchievements ! Would ye that we ſhould intro. 
duce the Men themſelves carrying before them the 
Marks and Signals of their own Actions, permitting 
them double entrance like the Actors upon the Stage? 
But then it would be requiſite that the Poets ſhould go 
before them, ſaying and ſinging, A Panegyric, Gen- 


tlemen, Curious Words, give way to us whoever he be  ;; 
that underſtands not Encomiums of this Nature, that © ye 
has not a pure Tongue, that never ſang the Orgies of Ci 
the High-born Muſes, nor ever officiated at the Baccha- ax 

nals of the Bull devouring Deity. And then there muſt ha 


be Scenes and Vizards, and Altars and Verſatil Ma- fo 
chines. There muſt be alſo the Tragedy-Actors, the 82 
Nicoſtrati, Callipidæ, Mneſciſci, Theodory, Poli, the Dreſ- an 
ſers, and Sedan men of Tragedy, like thoſe of ſome 
ſumptuouſly appareiPdLady, or rather like thePainters, 
Guilders and Colourers of Statues, together with a coſt- 
ly preparation of Veſſels, Vizards, Purple-Coats and Ma- 
cChines, attended by an unruly Rabble of Dancers and 
Guards; which a Lacedemonians once beholding, not 
improperly ſaid he, Hew ſtrangely are the 4thenians mi- 
ſtaken, conſuming ſo much coſt and labour upon Ridi- 
culous Trifles ; that is to ſay, waſting the Expences of 
Navies, and Victualing whole Armies upon the Stage. 
For if you compute the colt of thoſe Dramatic Prepa- 
rations, you will find that the Atheni ans ſpent more up- 
on their Bacche, Oidipode, Avtigones, Medeas and Ele- 
ras, than in their Wars againſt the Barbarians for 
; TE ee; Is . IJ OT OOTY: Liberty, 
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Liberty, and extending their Empire. Fgr their Gene- 
rals oft- times led forth the Souldiers to Battle, com- 
manding them only to make Proviſions of ſuch Food, 
as needed not the tedious preparation of Fire. And in- 
deed their Admirals and Captains of their Ships went 
a Board without any other Proviſion than Meal, Oin- 
ons and Cheeſe. Whereas the Maſters of the Chorns's, 
feeding their Dancers with Eels, Letttice, the Kernels 
of Garlic, and Marrow, feaſted for a long time, exer- 
ciſing their Voices and pleaſing their Palats by turns. 
And as for theſe if they were overcome, it was their 
misfortune to be contemn'n and hiſt'd at. And for the 
Victors, there was neither Tripos, nor conſecrated Or- 
nament of Victory, as Demetrius calls it, buf a life pro- 
long'd among Cables, and an empty Houſe for a Tomb. 
For this is the Tribute of Poetry, and there ſis nothing 
more ſplendid to be expected from it. e 
No then let us conſider the Great Generals going 
thither, to whom ſo ſoon as they paſs'd by us, we muſt 
riſe up and pay our Salutations, eſpecially thoſe who 
being der for any great Action, Military or 
Civil, were never furni ſned with daring boldneſs, nor 
experience in ſuch Enterprizes, nor initiated by the 
hand of Militiades that overthrew the Medes, or Themi - 
foctts that vanquiſht the Perſians. This is the Martial- 
gang, combating ſometimes with Phalanxes by Land, 
and engaging with Navies by Sea, and laden with the 
ſpoils of both. Give car Exye, the Daughter of War, 


to this ſame Prologue of Swords and Spears. 


 Haſten to Death, when for your Country von d. 


As Epan: inondas ſaid, for your Country, your Sepul- 
chers, and your Altars throwing your ſelves into moſt 
Noble and jiluſtrious Combats. The Vitors of which 
methinks I ſee aporoaching toward me, not dragging 
after them a Goat or Ox for a reward, nor crown'd 
with Ivy, and ſinelling of the Dregs of Wine. Bug 
whole Cities, Iſlands, Continents and Colonies we! 
People! are their rewards, being ſurrounded with Tro- 
T0 B b 4 = phics 
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„ APremontory Phies and Spoils of all ſorts. Whoſe Sta. 
ſhouting into tues and Symbols of Honour are * Parte. 
the Black Sea, 72975, a hundred furlongs in length, South. 
where ftood a walls, Roads for Ships, the paſs of Ther. 
pro ho dedi- mopyle, the Cherſoneſus and Amphipolis. Ma. 
* — Ys _ rathon diſplays the Victory of Milt indes, aud 
_ and fa. Salamis the Glory of Jhemiſtocles, triumph. 
— tor ſome ing over the Ruins of a thouſand Veſlels, 
Victory there- The Victory of Conon brings away the 
about obtain d, phexician Galleys from Eurymedon. And 
the Victory of Cleo and Demoſt henet, brings away the 
fhield of Brafdas, and his Captive Souldiers in 
Chains from Sphatiria, The Victory of Conon and 
Thraſybulus walls the City, and brings the People back 
at liberty, from PH. The Victory of Alcibiades 
near Sicily reſtores the languiſhing condition of the 
City; and Greece beheld Jonia rais'd again by the 
Victories of Neleus and Anzdroclus, in Lydia and 
Caria. If you ask what benefit every one of the 
reſt procur'd to the City? One will anſwer Lesbos, 
another Samos, anothor Cyprus, another porn Euxi- 
uus, another five hundred Galleys with three Banks 
of Oars, another ten thouſand Talents, the rewards 
of Fame and Trophices won. For theſe Victories 
the City obſerves Publick Anniverſary Feſtivals ; for 
theſe Victories ſhe Sacrifices to the Gods; not for the 
Victories of F/chylus and Sophocles ; not becauſe Car- 
cinus lay with Aerope, or becauſe Aſtydamas was fa- 
miliar with Hector. But upon the ſixth of Auguft 
even to this day, the Athenians celebrate a Feſti- 
val in memery of the Fight at Marathon. Upon 
the ſixteenth of the ſame Month the Conduits run 
Wine in remembrance of the Naval Victory won by 
Chabrias near Naxos. Upon the twelfth they offer thankſ- 
giving Sacrifices for the recovery of their Liberty. For 
upon that day they return'd back from Phyle. The 
third of the ſame Month they won the Battle of Pla- 
244. The ſixteenth of March was Conſecrated to Diana, 
the Moon appear'd in the Full to the Greeks Victorious 
at Salamis. Thejtwelith of May was made ſacred by the 
ITN ST 
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þ 
p Battle of Mantinea, wherein the Atheni ans, when their U 
k Confederates were routed and fled, alone by themſelves if 
| obtain'd the Victory and Triumph over their Victo- (al 
. rious Enemies, ſuch Actions as theſe procur'd Honour 1 
. and Veneration and Grandeur to the City. For the ſe "i 
1 Ads it was that Pindar call'd Athens the Support of 110 
. Greece; not becauſe the Greeks were aggrandiz'd by the "I 
J Tragedies of Phrynichus and Theſpss; but becauſe, as he Iv 
|: ſays, near Artimi ſium the Athenian Youth the firſt Foun- Fl 
d dation of their Freedom lay'd; and afterwards fixing ll 
E it upon the Adamantine Pillars of Salamis, Mycale and 1 
nfl Platea, multiply'd their felicity to others. But as for 1 
d the Writings of the Poets they are meer Baubles. But 1 
K Rhetoricians and Orators indeed have ſomething in bo 
7 'them that renders them in ſome meaſure fit to be com- 1 
E par'd with great Captains. For which reaſon, ÆAſchines 1 
ederiding Demoſthenes, is reported to have ſaid of him, 1 
d that he had commenc'd a Suit between Oratory and the i 
e Art of conducting an Army. But for all that, do you kB 
, think it proper to prefer the Plataick Oration of Hype- | 
rides, to the Victory of Ariſtides? Or the Oration of lu. 
8 Lyſias againſt the thirty Tyrants, to the Acts of Thra- 1 
8 ſibulus and Archias that put them to Death? Or that i 
of efſchines againſt Timarchus for Whoring, before the i 
r relieving of Byzantium by Phocion, by which he pre- i 
e vented the Sons of the Contederates from being rhe {188 
5 Scorn and Deriſion of the Macedonians? Or ſhall we 3 
. compare the Oration of Demoſthenes concerning a We 
f Crown before the publick Crowns which he receiv'd for 1 
- ſetting Greece at Liberty, wherein the Rhetorician has 1 5 
1 behav'd himſelf moſt ſplendidly and learnedly, ſwear- 5 
1 ing by the Progenitors of thoſe that yentur'd their "0 
y Lives at. Marathon for the Liberty of Greece, rather 
than by thoſe that inſtructed Youth in the Schools; a- i 
r mong which were Icrates, Antiphontes, and the Iſai? All 9 
: which the City buried at the Expences of the Public, 
. honouring the Sacred Relics of their Bodies, and tran- 9 
) ſlating thoſe renowned Heroes into the number of the * 
$ Gods; and by theſe it was that the Orator choſe to 8 
| Cogn, tho\he could not follow their Example, Jace: Bi 
; ZR 5 eee alſo "8 
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alſo was wont to ſay, that they who ventur'd theirl.ives 
at Marathon, fought as if they had been inſpir'd with o- 
ther Souls than their own ; and extoiling their daring 
Boldneſs and Contempt of Life, to one that askt him 
being at that time very aged, How he did? As well, ſaid 
he, as one who being now above Fourſcore Years old, 
eſteems Death to be the beſt ofEvils. For neither did he 
ſpend his years in whetting his Sword, in grinding and 


ſharpning his Sphear, in ſcouring and poliſhing hisHel- 


met, in commanding Navies and Armies, but in knit- 
ting and joyning together Oppoſites, Adequates,and like 


Caſes, andgſmoothing and adapting of Periods and Sen- 
_ tences; only that he did not make uſe of Files, Plainers 


or Chizzels. How would that Man have been affrighted 


at the clattering of Weapons, or the routing of a a- 
 tanx, who was ſo afraid of ſuffering one Vowel to claſh 


with another, or to pronounce aword where the yllables 
were uneven. Miltades, the very next day after theBat- 
tle of Marathon, return'd a Victor to the City with his 

Army. And Pericles having ſubdu'd the Samians in Nine 
Months, derided Agamemnon that was Ten Years ta- 
king of Troy. But Iſocrates was no leſs than three O- 


 lympiads( or fifteen Years) in writing a Panegyric, in 


all which time he had neither been a General, nor an 


Embaſſador, neither built a City nor been an Admiral? 


Notwithſtanding the many Wars that harraſs'd 
Greece within that time. But while Timotheus freed 


Eubæa from Slavery, while Chabrias vanquiſh'd the 


Enemy near Naxas, while Iphicrates defeated and cut 
to pieces a whole Battalion of the Lacedeæmoni ans; at 
what time the Athenians having ſhaken off the Spar- 
tan Yoke, ſet the reſt of Greece at Liberty; with as 

ample Priveledges to give their Voices in the gene- 
ral Aſſemblies of the whole Nation, as they had them- 
ſelves, he ſits poring at Home in his Study, ſeeking 


out proper Phraiſes and choice Words for his Oration; 
during which time Pericles had erected ſtately Porticoes, 


and the goodly Temple Hecatonpedes. Tho the Comic 
Poet Cratinus ſeems to deride even Pericles himſelf, as one 
that was none of the quickeſt, where he ſays, NE 
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In wordi the mighty Pericles 
Has rais'd us up a Wall; 
But tis 4 Vall in only Words, 
For we ſee none at all. 


Confider now the poor Spirit of this great Orator, 
who ſpent the ninth part of his Life in compiling one 
ſingle Oration. But to ſay no more of him, is it ra- 
tional to compare the Harangues of Demoſthenes, as he 
was an Orator, with the Martial Exploits of Demo- 
ſthenes, when a great Leader. For example, that which 
he made to ſet forth the inconſiderate folly of Concn 
with the Trophies which himſelf erected before Pyla: 
Or his Declamation againſt Amathuſius, concerning 
Slaves, with the noble Service which he perform'd 
in reducing the Lacedemonians to Slavery, Neither 
can it be ſaid, becauſe he compos'd an Oration for 
granting the Freedom of Athens to all that came to 
inhabit there, that he therefore deſerv'd as much 
honour as Alcibiades, whe made one People of the 
Mantineans and Elians, and joyn'd them Confede. 
rates with the Athenians againſt the Lacedemonians. 
And yet we muſt acknowledge that the Public Ora- 
tions of Demoſthenes deſerve Applauſe, and particu- 
larly his Pbilippics, in which he bravely encourages 
the Athenians to take Arms, aud extols the Enterprize 
of Ln „ 8 
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L AT in his laws permits not any one to go 
and draw Water from his Neighbours Well 
who has not firſt digg'd and ſunk a Pit in his 
own Ground, till he is come to a Vein of Clay 
and has by his Sounding experimented, that the Place 
will not yield a Spring, becauſe the Clay or Potter: Earth 
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being of its own Nature, fatty, ſolid and ſtrong, retains 
the Moiſture it receives, and will not let it ſoak or 
Pierce thro? : But it muſt be lawful for them to take 
Water from anothers Ground, when there isno Way 
or Means for them, to find any in their own : For the 
Law ought to provide for Mens Neceſlity, but not favor 
their Lazineſs. The like Ordinance there ſhould he 
alſo concerning Money: That none ſhould be allow'd 
to borrow upon Uſury, nor to go and dive into other 
Mens Purſes, as it were into their Wells and Foun- 
tains before they have firſt ſearch'd at home,and ſound- 


ed every Means for the obtaining it; having collected, 


as it it were, and gather'd together all the Gutters and 
_ Springs, to try, if they can draw from them, what 
may ſuffice to ſupply their moſt neceſſary Occaſions. 
But on the contrary, many there are, who, to defray 
their idle Expences, and to ſatishe their extravagant 
and ſuperfluous Delights, make not uſe of their own, 
but have recourſe to others, running themſelves deeply 
into Debt without any Neceſſity. Now this may eaſily 
be judg'd, if one does but conſider, that Uſurers do not 
ordinarily lend to thoſe which are in Diſtreſs; but only 
to ſuch, as deſire to obtain, and get ſomewhat, that 1s 
ſuperfluous, and of which they ſtand not in need : So 
that the Credit, given by the Lender, is a Teſtimony, 
ſufficiently proving, that the Borrower has of his own 
whereas on the contrary, ſince he has of his own, he 
ought to keep himſelf from borrowing. 5 
Why ſhould'ſt thou go and make thy Court to a 
Banker or a Merchant? Borrow -trem thine own Ta- 


dle. Thou haſt Tankards, Diſnes and Baſons of Silver: 


Make uſe of them for thy Neceſſity, and, when they 
are gone to ſupply thy Wants, the pleaſant Town of 
Aulis, or Ile of Tenedos will again refurniſh thy Board 
with fair Veſſels of Earth, far more cleanly and neat 


than thoſe of Silver: For they are not ſcented with _ 


the ſtrong and unpleaſant Smell of Uſury, which like 


Ruſt, daily more and more ſullies and tarniſhes the 


Luſtre of thy Sumptuous Magnificence : They will 
Bot be eyery day putting thee in mind of the 8 
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and new Moons, which being of themſelves the moſt 
holy and ſacred Days of the Months, are by reaſon 
of Uſuries rendred the moſt odious and accurs'd. For 
25 to thoſe, who chuſe rather to carry their Goods to 
the Brokers, and there lay them in Pawn for Money, 
taken upon Uſury, then to ſell them out-right, I do 
not believe, that Jupiter Crefins himſelf can preſerve 
them from Beggary. They are aſham'd ferfooth te 
receive the full Price and Value of their Goods; but 
they are not aſham'd to pay Uſe for the Money, they 


have borrow'd on them. And yet the great and wiſe 


Pericles caus'd that coſtly Robe of fine Geld, weighing 


about forty Talents, with which Minerva Statue was 
adorn'd, to be made in ſuch a manner, that he could 
take it on and off at his Pleaſure ; To the end, ſaid he, 


that when we ſhall land in need of Money to ſupport 
the Charges of an expenſive War, we may take it, and 


make uſe of it on ſo weighty an Occaſton, putting again 


afterwards in its place another of no leſs Price and Va- 
lue than the former. Thus ought we in our Affairs, 


as in a Beſieged Town, never to admit or receive the 


hoſtile Garriſon of an Uſurer, nor to endure before 


our Eyes the Delivering up of our Goods into perpetual 


Ser vitude; but rather to cut off from our Table, what 
is neither neceſſary nor profitable, and in like manner 
from our Beds, our Couches, and our ordinary Ex- 


pences, ſo to keep our ſelves free and at Liberty, in 
hopes to reſtore again, what we ſhall have retrench'd, 
if Fortune ſhall hereafter ſmile upon us. The Roman 
Ladies heretofore willingly parted with their Jewels and 


Ornaments of Gold for the making a Cerp, to be ſent 


as an offering to the Temple of Apollo Iythius in the 
City of Delphi. And the Cart haginian Matrons did 


with their own Hands cut the Hair from their Heads, 


to make Cords for the managing of their Warlike 
Engins and Inſtruments, in defence of their Beſieged 


City. But we, as if we were aſnam'd of being able to 


ſtand on our own Legs, and without being ſupported 
by the Aſſiſtance of others, go and enſlave our ſelves 
by Engagements and Obligations, whereas it were much 


better, 
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better, that reſtraining our Honour, and confining it, 
to what is profitable for us, we ſhould of our Plate, 
which we ſhould either melt, or ſell, build a Tem- 
ple of Liberty for our ſelves, our Wives, and our 
Children. 3 

The Goddeſs Diana in the City of Epbeſus gives to 
ſuch Debtors, as can fly into her Temple, Freedom 
and Protection againſt their Creditors: But the Sanctu. 
ary of Parſimony and Moderation in Expences, into 
which no Uſurer can enter, to pluck thence, and car- 
ry away any Debtor Priſoner, is always open for the 
Wife, and affords them a long and large Space of joy. 
ful and honourable Repoſe. For as the Propheteſ;, 
which gave Oracles in the Temple of the Pythian 
Apollo about the Time of the Median Wars, anſwer'd 
the Athenians, that God had for their Safety given them 
a Wall of Wood, upon which forſaking their Lands, 
their City, their Houſes and all their Goods, they had 
recourſe to their Ships for the Preſervation of their Li- 
bety : So God gives usa Table of Wood, Vellels of 
Earth, and Garments of courſe Cloth, it we deſire to 
Jive and continue in Freedom : 1 

Aim not at gilded Coaches, Steeds of Price, 

And Harneſs, richly wrought with quaint Device. 


For how ſwiftly ſoever they may run, yet will Uſuries 
over-take them, and aut-run them 
Tanke rather the firſt Aſs thou ſnalt meet, or the firl 
Pack- horſe, that ſhall come in thy way, and fly from 
that cruel and tyrannical Enemy the Uſurer, who ask; 
thee not Fire and Water, as heretofore did the Bar- 
barous King of Perſia, but, which is worſe, touches thy 
Liberty, wounds thy Honour by Proſcriptions, and 
ſets thy Goods to Sale by out-cry. If thou payſt him 
not, he troubles thee ; if thou haſt wherewithal to ſatis- 
fie him, he will not receive it, unleſs it be his Pleaſure, 
If thou ſell'ſt, he will have thy Goods for nothing, 
or ata very under rate; and if thou wilt not ſell, ht 
will force thee to it: If thou ſueſt him, he ſpeaks tc 
thee of an Accommodation; it thou ſwear'ſt to girt 
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it, nim Content, he will domineer over thee : If thou go- 
el eft to his Houſe, to diſcourſe with him, he ſhuts his 
n: Door againſt thee it thou ſtay'ſt at home, he is al- 
url ways knocking at thy Door, and will never ſtir from 

thee. Of what uſe to the Athenians was the Decree of 
to Solon, by which he ordain'd, that the Body fhould 
nl not be oblig'd for any Publick Debt: For they, 
uv whoowe, are in Bondage to all Bankers, and not to 
to them alone (for then there would be no great hurt,) 
but to their very Slaves, who are Proud, Inſolent, 


he Barbarous and Outragious, and in a word exactly ſuch, 
as Plato deſcribes the Devils and fiery Executioners to 

5 be, who in Hell torment the Souls of the Wicked. 

4 For thus do theſe wretched Uſurers make the Court, 

"0 where Juſtice is adminiſtred, an Hell to the poor 

mM 


Debtors, preying on ſome, and gnawing them Vul- 
ture-like, to the very Bones, and N 


Piercing into their Entrails with ſharp Beaks ; 


and ſtanding over others, who are, like ſo many Tan- 
talus s, prohibited by them from taſting the Corn and 
Fruits of their own Ground, and drinking the Wine 
of their own Vintage. And as King Darius ſent to 
the City of Athens his Lieutenants Daris and Arta- 
i phernes with Chains and Cords, to bind the Priſoners, 
oY they ſhould take: So theſe Uſurers, bringing into 
Greece Boxes, full of Schedules, Bills and Obligatory 
i Contracts, as ſo many Irons and Fetters for the Shack- 
my ling of poor Criminals, go thro? the Cities, ſowing in 
ul them, as they paſs, not good and profitable Seed, as 
. did heretofore Triptolemus, when he went thro? all 
ml Places, teaching the People to ſow Corn; but Roots 
nd and Grains of Debts, that produce infinite Labours and 
1M intolerable Uſuries, of which the End can never be 
found, and which, cating their way, and ſpreading. 
iS their Sprouts round about, do in ine make Cities bend 
18 under the Burden, *till they come to be ſuffocated. 
They ſay, that Hares at the ſame time ſuckle one 
0 young Leveret, are ready to kindle and bring forth 
170 another, and conceive a third: But the Uſuries ot 
10 ST: : 155 theſe 
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thefe Barbarous and Wicked Uſurers bring forth be- 
fore they conceive: For at the very Delivery of their 
Money, they immediately ask it back, taking it up at 
the ſame moment they lay it down ; and letting out that 
again to Intereſt, which they take and receive for the 
Uſe of what they had lent. *Tis a Saying among the 
Afeſſeni ans: | 1 


Gate before Gate, and ſtill a Gate behind: 
But it may much better be ſaid againſt the Uſurers: 
Uſe before Uſe, and ſtill moreUſe you'l find. 


So that they laugh at thoſe natural Philoſophers, who 
hold, that Nothing can be made of Nothing, and of 
that which has no Exiſtence: For with them Uſury is 


made and engendred of that, which neither is; nor 


ever was. They think the Taking to farm the Cu- 
ſtoms and other Publick Tributes, which the Laws ne- 
vertheleſs permit, to be a Shame and Reproach: And 
yet themſelves on the contraty, in oppoſition to all 
the Laws in the World, make Men pay Tribute for 
what they lend upon Intereſt; or rather, it Truth may 

be ſpoken, do in the very letting out their Money to 
Uſe, baſely deceive their Debtor: For the poor Debtor, 
who receives leſs, than he acknowledges in his Obliga- 
tion, is falſely and diſhoneſtly cheated. And the Per- 
ſians indeed repute Lying to be a Sin only in a ſecond 
Degree, but the firſt they repute to be in Debt: For- 
aſmuch as Lying frequently attends thoſe that owe. 
Now there are not in the whole World any People, 
who are oftner guilty of Lying than Uſurers, nor that 
practice more Unfruitfulneſs in their Day- books, in 
which they ſet down, that they have deliver'd ſuch a 
Sum of Money to ſuch a Perion, to whom they have 
not given nigh ſo much. And the moving Cauſe of 


their Lying is pure Avarice not Want, or Pover- 


ty, but an inſatiable Deſire of always having more, 
the End of which is neither pleaſurable nor profitable 
to themſelves, but ruiaous and deſtructive to thoſe, 
whom they injure. For they neither cultivate the 
| Lands, 


E 
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Lands, of which they deprive their Debtors, nor in— 


habit the Houſes, out of which they cjc4 them, nor 


eat at the Tables, which they take away krom them, 
nor wear the Clothes, of which they ſtrip them. But 


ir! one is deſtroy'd, and then a ſecond ſuon fol lows, 


being drawn on, and Marks by the former. For the 


\itchiet t ſpreads like Wild- fire, ſtill conſuming, and 


yet ſtill increating by the Deftry gion and Ruin of 


thoſe that fall into it, whom it derours oue after 
8 And the Uſurer, who malatains this Fire, 


blowing end kindling it tothe Undoing of io many Peo- 
ple, reaps no other Advantage from it, but only that 
he now and then takes his Book of Accompts; aud 
reads in it, how many poor Debtors he has caus d to 
ſell what they had; how many he has diſpolleſs&d of 
their Lands and Livings ; whence he came, and whi- 
ther he is gone by always tar ning winding and encfea- 
lng his Money, _ e 

Think not, that I ſpeak this for any IH will or En- 
mity, that! have bes again Ulyrers: 


For never did they drive 4 way my Kine, 
Or Hs, ſes..—— 


But my only Aim is, to ſhew thoſe, who are ſo ready 
to take up Money upon Uſe, how much Shame and 
Slavery there is in kit, and he it Proceeds only from 
extream Folly, Sloth and Effeminacy of Heart. For 
ik thou haſt of thine own, borrow not, ftiace thou haſt 
no need of it; and if then hatt noth ing, borrow not, 


hecuuſe thou wilt not have ally Meaas to Pax. But 


12 us conſider the one 2nd the other Part. The El- 


r Cato ſaid to a certain Old M1 lt, Who 1 4 him 


al : My Friend, ſeeing ol Ave has of it ſelf fo many 


: vile why doe ſt thou go about to 4⁴d⁰ 25 bes 2 bt Revroach 


and Shame ef Wickedneſs ? In like manner may we fay 


to a Man, oppreſs'd with Poverty : Since Poverty has 


Y ir ſelf ſo many aud ſs great Miſeries, do not heay upon 
em the Anguilhes of bo! rowing and being in debt. Tale 
act from Poverty the wy 0004 thing, in whichit is fape- 
ion to Riches, to wit, E, 6649 1 from penſive Care. . 
e ther witle 
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therwiſe thou wilt ſubject thy ſelf to the Deriſion of 
the common Proverb, which ſays : 


A Goat I cannot bear away, 
Yer you an Ox upon me lay. 


Thou canſt not bear Poverty, and yet thou art going 
to load on thy ſelf an Uſurer, which is a Burden, even 
to a Rich Man inſuppor table. _ 
But you will ſay perhaps, How then would you have 
me to lire? ls this a Qieſtion, fit for the to ask, who 
haſt Hands, Feet and a Voice, who in brief art a 
Man, whoſe Property it is to love, and be belov'd, 
to do, and receive a Courteſie? Canſt thou not teach 
Grammar, bring up young Children, be a Porter or 
Door keeper, travel by Sea, ſerve in a Ship? There 
is in all theſe nothing more ſhameful or odious, than 
to be dunn'd with the importunate Clamors of ſuch, as 
are always ſaying , Pay me, give me my Money. Ratilius, 
that rick Roman, coming one day to Muſonius the Phi- 
loſopher, whiſper'd him thus in his Ear: Muſonius, 
Jupiter 1c Saviour, whom you Philoſophers profeſs to imi- 
telt ard follow, rakes net up Aoney at Intereſt. Miſonins 
ſmiling preſently anſwer'd him: Nor yer does he lend far 
Uſe. For this Rut lins, who was himſelt an Uſurer, up— 
| braized the other with borrowing upon Uſe. Now what 
a fooliſh Stoical Arrogance was this? For what need was 
there ot bringing in here Jupzrer the Saviour, when he 
might have given bim the ſame Admoni:ion by things 
that were familiar, and before his Eyes? Swallows run 
got themſelves into Debt, Ants borrow not upon Inte- 
reſt, and yet Nature has given them neither Reaſon, 
Hands, nor Art. But ſhe has endu'd them with ſuch 
Abundance ef Underſtanding, that they maintain not 
only themſelves, but allo Horſes, Dogs, Patridges, 
| Hares, an Jays. Why then doſt thou condemn thy 
ſelf, as if thou wert leſs able to perſwade than a Jay 
more dumb then a Patridge, and more ungenerous 
than a Dog, in that thou canſt n t oblige any Man to be 
aſſiſtant to thee either by ſervinꝰ him, inſtructing him, 


delighting him, guard ing him, or Sſighting in his Defence 


Doſt 


8 
n 


Hear alſo. what Ces ſays : 


Here Iſam Micylus the Wool to card, 
Whilſt bis Wife Spun, that they by Labour hard, 
In theſe hard tires ii / t [cape the hungry Jaws 
Of. Famine. —— 
King Antigone, when he had not for a long time 
ſeen Cleanthes the Fhilotopher, ſaid to him: Doecft tos 
yer, O Cleanthes, continue to grind? Jes Sir, reply“ 


_ Cleanthes, I flill grind, and that 1 do to gain my Living. 


aud not to depart [rom Philoſophy. How great and gene- 
rous was the Courage o(this Man, who, coming, fron 


the Mill and the Kneading Trough, did with the lime 
Hand, which had been employ'd in turning the Stone, 


and moulding tne Donygh, write of the Nature of the 
Gods, Moon, Stars and Sun / And yet we think theſe 


to be ſervile Works. 


Therefore, forſooth, that we may be tree, we take 
up Money at intereſt, and to this purpole flatter bate 
and ſervile Perſons, wait on them, treat them, make 


them Preſents, and pay them Penſions, and this we 
do, not being compell'd by Poverty ( tor no Ulurer 


will lend a poor Man Moncy) but to gratific eur Pro- 


digality. For if we would be content with fvch things, 
as are neceſſary for human Life, Uſurers would be no 
lefs rare in the World, than Centauri and Gorgeous. But 


Luxury and Exceſs, as it preduc'd Goldſmiths, Silver- 
ſmithe, Perfumers and Diers of curious Colours, fo has 


it alſo brought forth Uſurers. For we run not into Debt 


for Bread and Wine, but for the purchafing of ſtately 


Seats, numerous Slaves, fine Mules, coſtly Hangings, 


rich Tables, and for all thoſe fooliſh and ſuperfluous 


Expences, to which wefrequently put our ſelves for the 
exibiting of plays to the people, or ſome fuch vain 
Ambition, from which we frequently reap no other 


Fruit but Ingratitude. Now he, that is once intangled 
in Uſury, remains a Debtor all his Life, not unlike in 
his to the Horſe, who, having once taken the Bridle 


"* Y | | inte 


Vol. V. taking np Money upon Uſury. 389 
Doſt thou not ſee, how many occaſions the Land, and 
how many the Sea affords thee, for thy Maintenance? 
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399 Arainſt running in Debt, or Vol. V. 
into his Mouth, and the Saddle on his Back, receives 
one Rider atter another, Nor is there any Means for 
theſe Debtors to make their Eſcape into thoſe fair Pa- 
ſtures and Meadows, which once they enjoy'd, but 
they wander about, like thoſe Dæmons, mention d 


by Fmpedocles to have been driven out of Heaven by 
the offended Gods: 


By the Skies Force they're thru ſt into the Main, 
Which to the Earth, ſoon [pies em back again: 
Thence to brio] Untan®: 05 b they're forc "110 ſlye, 
And Titan feen remits t, ein to the Skye, 


In like manner do ſuch Men fall from the Hand of one 
Uſurer or Banker to another, ſometimes of a Corinthian, 
ſometimes of a Patrian, fon netimes of an Ather an, till 
having been deceiv'd and cheated by all, they hnally 
ſind themſelves diſſipated and torn in pieces by Uſury. 
For as He, who is fallen into the Dirt muſt either rife 
up anc get out of it, or elſe lie ſtill in the Place, into 
which be fir ſt fell, for that by tumbling „turning, and 
rolling about, he Qoes but itil more and more bemire 
himſelt: So allo thoſe, who do but change their Credi- 
tor, and cauſe their Names to be tranſcrib'd from one 
Ufurers Book to anothers, do by loading and embroil- 
ing themfelves with new Uſuries, become more and 
more oppreſs'd. Now in tbis they properly reſemble 
Perſons diſtemper'd with Choler, who will not receive 
any Medicine, ſufficient to work a perfect Cure; but 
are continvally taking away that which drops from the 


Cholerick Huinor, and ſo make way for it to gather 
more and more: For in the {ame manner theſe Men 


are not willing to be cleans d at once. bur do with grie- 
vous Angviſh : and Sorrow pay their Uſe at ever y Seaſon 
of the Year, and no ſooner have they diſcharg'd ene, 
but thy drops and ſtills immediately atter, which 
cauſes them both aking Hearts and Heads ; whereas 
they ſhould have taken care to get wholly clear, that 
they might remain free and at Liberty. 
For 1 now tvrn my Speech to thoſe, who are more 
Wealth zy, and withal more nice and effeminate, and 


whoſe 


* 
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whoſe Diſcourſe is commonly in this manner: om, 
ſhall I remain then without Servants, without Fire, and 
without an Houſe, or Place, to which I may repair? Now 
this is the ſame thing, as if one, who is lick of a Drop- 
e, and puft up as a Barrel, ſhould ſay to a Phyſician: 
How ? Would you have me become ſlender, lean and emp- 
And why not, provided you thereby get your Health? 
Thus 'tis better, you ſhould be without Servants, than 
that you ſhould your ſelf become a Slave; and that 
you ſhould remain without Poſleſſions, than that you 
/10uld be made the Poſſeſſion of another. Give Ear a 
little to the Diſcourſe of the two Vultures, as it is re- 
ported in the Fables. One of them was taken with ſo 
trong a Fit of Vomiting, that he ſaid, I believe, I 
hall caſt up my very Bowels. Now to this his Companion 
anſwer'd, What hurt will there be in it? For thou wilt not 
indeed throw up thine own Entratls, but thoſe of 4 deceas'd 
Perſon, which we devour'd the other Day, So he, who is 
endebted, ſells not his own Inheritance, nor his cwn 


Honſe, but that of the Uſurer, who lent him the Mo- 


ney, to whom the Law judges the Right and Poſſeſſi- 
on of them. Nay, by Jupiter, will he lay to me, bat my 
Ether leſt me this Eſtate. I believe it well, but ne left 
thee alſo Liberty aud a good Repute, oi which thou 
ovghtelt to make more Account, and be more careful. 
He, who begat thee, made thy Foot, and thy Hand, 
and nevertheleſs, if they happen to be mortify'd, thou 
wilt give Money to the Chirurgeon to cut them off. 


Calyp/o preſented Ulyſſes with a Robe, breathing forth. 


the tweet ſcented Odor of an immortal Bedy, which ſhe 
put on kim, as a Token and Memorial of the Love, 
che had born him. But when his Ship was caſt away, 
and himſelf ready to lik to the Bottom, not being able 
to keep above the Water, by reaſon of his wet Kobe, 
which weigh'd him downwards, he put it off, and 


threw it away, and having girt his naked Brealt with a 


certain broad Swadling-band, 


Swam ſaſc to Shore. 
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392 Againſt running in Debt, or, &c. Vol. V. 
Aid afterwards, when the Danger was over, and he 
| {kn tobe landed, he wanted neither Food nor Ray- 

ment. And is it not a true Tempeſt, when the Uſure 


after ſom time Ones to aſlault the miſerable Debtors 
with this Word Pay ? | 


This having ſaid, the Clonds grow thick, the Sea, 
Is troubled, and its raging Waves beat bigh. 


Whil'jt Eaſt, South, Weſt-wi»ds through the IWelkin fy. 


Theſe Winds are Uſe, and Uſe upon Uſe, which roll 
one after another; and he, that is overwhelm'd by them, 
and kept down by their Weight, caunot ſerve himſelf, 
nor make his Eſcape by Swimming, but at laſt links 
down to the Bottom, where he periſhes, carying with 
him his Friends ,who were Pledges andSurcties for him. 
Crates the Theban Philoſopher acted far otherwiſe : 
for owing nothing, and conſequently not being preſt for 
Payment by any Creditor, but only tir'd with the Cares 
and Troubles of Houſe-kceping, and the Sollicitude re- 
quitite to the Management of his Eſtate, he left a Patri- 
mony of eight Talents yalue, and taking only hisCloak 
and W allet, retir'd to Philoſophy and Poverty. Anax- 
1goras allo forſook his plentiful od well-ſtockt Paſtures, 
But what need is there of alledging theſe Examples? 
Sceing, that Philoxenus a Mulician, being one of thoſe 
who were ſent to people a new City, and new Land 1n 
S:.ily, vyhere there fell to his Share a good Houſe and 
e1cat Wealth, vvith vyhich he might have liv'd vvell at 
his Eaſe, yet ſeeing, that Delights, Tleaſure and Idle. 
ness, vv ithout any Exerciſe of good Letters, reign'd in 


thole Quarters ſaid, Theſe Goods, by all the Gods, ſhall | 


nt deſtroy me, hut I will rather loſe them; and immedi- 
ately leaving to others thePortion, that vvas allotted to 
himſelf, he again took Shipping, and return'd to Athen, 
\Vhereas thoſe, vvho are in Debt, bear and ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be ſu'd, tax'd, made Slaves of, and cheated 
vvith falſe Money, feeding vvith King Phineus Certaii 
vvinged Harpies. For theſe Uſurers fly to them, and ra- 
vi gut of theirHands their very Food. Neither yet 
| have they Patience to ſtay and expect the Seaſon ; for 


the) 


;ö;Üÿ 


Vol. V. raking up money upon Tay. 4g! 
they buy their Debtors Corn beforeit is re:dy for Har- 
veſt ; bargain for the Oil, before theOlives are ripe, and 
in like manner for their Wines: / will have it, ſays 
the Uſurer, at ſuch 4 Price, and immediately gets the 
Writing ſign'd; and yet the Grapes are ſtill hanging 


on the Vine, expecting the Month of September, vvheu 


the Star Arturus riſes and ſhevvs the Vintage. 
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Plutarch's Platonic Queſtions. 
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Tranſlated ont of the Greek by R. Brovvn, AI. J. 
* Hat is the Reaſon, that Socrates his God hid 


him to act the Midyvife's part to others, 


but charged himſelf not to generate ? For 
thus he talks to Theatetus, not after his merry Jeſtiug 
vvay, hecanſe he vvo. 1d never have uſed the Name of 


God in ſuch a manner, though 7/aro in that Book 


makes Socrates ſeveral times to talk vvith great Boaſt- 


ing and Arrogance, as he does novv. There are 


many (dear Friend) ſo vvell affected tovvards me, that 
they are ready to fall rudely upon me, vvhea I 
offer to cure them of the leaſt Madneſs : for they 
will not be perſwaded that 1 do it out of good Will, 


becauſe they are ignorant, that God bears ill Will to 
no Man, and that therefore | wiſh Ito no Man; but 
to ſtand in a Lye, or to ſtifle the Truth, neither of 
theſe things | can do. Whether therefore did he ſtile 


his own Nature, which was of a very ſtrong and preg- 
nant Wit, by the Name of God, as Menander ſays 


For our Mind is God, and as Heraclitus, Man's Genius 


is a Deity ? Or did fome Divine Cauſe, or ſome Ge— 


ins or other impart this way of Philoſophizing to So- 


crates, whereby as he was interrogating others, he clear- 
ed them of Pride, Error and 1gnorance, things that 
made them troubleſom both to themſelves and others, 
For about that time there happen'd to be in Greece ſe- 


veral Sophilters, to theſe ſome Young Men paid great 
Sums of Money, for which they purchaſed a ſtrong 
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Belief and Authority to what he ſaid; becauſe in re 


be inquiſitive after the Truth, as well as they, thant 


ment is taken with Familiarity, and the Lover 1s blind- 


either of the Antagonitts, 


Judgment in Dit utat ions, if it be diff: 1rbed and obſtre- 
Perous within, iS hardly COm pr eheniveot what is {aid 
V hour, For our Familiar and inbred Opinion muſt 


394 Plutarch's Platonick Queſtions, Vol. 


Opinion of Learning and Wiſdom, and of being ſtony 
Diſputants ; but this ſort of Diſputation ſpent muc 
time in trifling Squablings, which neither were of an 
Credit or Profit. Now Socrates uſing an argumentative 
Diſcourſe, by way of a purgative Remedy, procure 


futing others, he himſeif affirmed nothing; and he the 
ſooner a1; "ed upon People, becauſe he ſeemed rather te 


maintain his own Opinion: For that uſeful thing, Jude. 


ed with the thing Loved; and nothing of a Man's own 
is ſo beloved, as is his Opinion and Diſcourſe by him 
that made it. And the Diſtribntion of Children, faid 
to be the juſteſt, in reſpect of Diſcourſes, is the unjuſt- 
eſt; tor there a Min mult take his own; but here a 


Moan muſt chule the beſt, tho' it be another Man's, 


"Therefore he that has Childrea of his own, is a work 
Judge ot other Mens: It being true, as the Sophiſter 
ſaid wen, Tie Eleans weuld be the mo ft proper Juayes of 


He Oe Guess, were no Elean Game ſt ers. 80 he 


that would Jqusige of Ditputations, ca nuot be juſt, if he 


either ſeeks the Bays for, or is himſelf Antagoniſt, to 
For as the Græcian 'Ca ptains, 
When they were to give Land duſtrag ges, Who had be- 


haved himſeltf the be ſt, every Man of them Voted for 


himſelt: So there 15 not a Phlloſopher of them all, but 


would do the like, belides Secra es, and thoſe th at ac- 


knowledge, FAY can ſay nothing, that is. their own 


and theſe on is the pure uncorrupt Judges of the 


'Eruti, For as the Air in the Ears, unleſs it be ſtill, and 
void ot Noiſe im it ſelt, without aay Sound or Tingling, 
dozs nor exactiy take Sounds, So the niloſophical 


8 we Philoſophy to rectifie the belt things it is capable 
FE 0 al] others err from the Truth. Furthermore, it 
1 COmprenead and know nothing, God did juſtly 


ECTS oo Tt. Socra! C5 the Proc reatlon Th falle all! unſtable 
Diſcourſes 


J a We OS < 


Vol. V. Plutarch's Platonick Queſtions. 


' Diſcourſes, which are like Wind-eggs, and bid him 


tains the Truth, that is perſwaded he has it not, and 


Divine and Intelligible (Which Socrates calPd Amiable 


as Birth-pains, to Young, Men he excited, and at the 
fame time confirmed the innate Notions : This he 


and confuſed, and in want of a Nurſe to feed it. 


395 


convince otbers Who were of any other Opinion. And 
Reaſoni..g, which rids us of the greatelt of Euils, Error 
and Vanity of Mind, is none of the leaſt Benelits to us: 
For God has not gravted this to the A nlapians: Nor 
did Socrates vive Phy fick to the Body, indeed he purged 
the Mind of ſecret Corruption. But if there be any 
Kno wledge of the Truth, and if the Truth be one, be 
has as much that learns it of him that invented it not, 
as the Inventer himlelf. Now, he the moſt eaſily at- 
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he chuſes beſt, jaſt as he that has no Children of his 
own, adopts the beſt. Mark this well, that Poetry, 
Mathematicks, Oratory and Sophiſtry, which are the 
things the Deity forbad S-crates to generate, are of no 
Value; and that of the ſole wiſdom about what is 


— — — 


and Eligible for it fel) there is neither Generation nor 
Invention by Man, but Reminiſcence, Wherefore $9- 
crates taught nothing.hut ſuggeſting Principles of doubt, 


call'd his Art of A7:dwifery, which did not (as others 
profeſſed) extrialically coater Intelligence upon his Au- 
ditors; but demonſtrated it to be innate, yet imperfect 
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Why does he call the ſupream God Father and Ma- 
ker of all things ? Is he (as Homer calls him) of created 
Gods and Men the Father, and of Brutes and things 
that have no Soul the Maker? It Chryſſppus may be cre- 
dited, he can be ſaid to be Father of it: As in his Conv;- 
vum he calls Phedrus the Father cf the amatorions Diſ- 
courſe, which he had introduced, and as in his Phed: x 
he calls Lycias, who had been the occaſion of an excel- 
lent Diſcourſe about Philoſophical Matters. Or 1s there 
any difference between a hather and a Maker, or be- 
tween Procreation and Makivg ? For, a> what is pro- 
created, is alſo made, but not on the contrary ; ſo ke 
that procreated did allo make: For the Prevtcation et 
an Animal, is the making of it. Now the Werk of a 

| Maker 
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396 Plutarch Platonic Queſtiont. Vol. v. 


Maker, as of a Builder, a Weaver, a Muſical Inſtru- 


ment Maker, or a Statuary, does altogether differ from 
its Author, but the Principle and Power of the Procrea- 


ter is implante in the Progeny, and contains his Na- 


ture, theProgehy being aPiece pull'd off the Procreator. 
Since therefore that the World is neither like a piece of 
Potter's Work, nor Joyners Work, but that there is a 


great Share of Life and Divinity in it, which God from 


himſelf communicated to, and mixed with, Matter; God 
may as well becalled Father of the World, it having 


Life in it, as the Maker of it. And lince theſe things 


come very near to Plato's Opinion, conſider, I pray, 
whether there may not be ſome probability in them. 
Whereas the World conſiſts in two Parts, Body and 
Soul, God indeed made not the Body; but Matter be- 


ing exhibited, he formed and fitted it, binding up, 
andconfining what was infinite within proper Limits and 
Figures. But the Soul partaking of Mind, Reaſon and 
Harmony was not only the Work of God, but part of 
him, not only made by him, but begot by him. There- 


fore in the Republic Univerſal, ſuppoſe the Univerſe, 
as one Line, to be cut into two unequal Sections, again 
cut each of th eſe Sections in two after the ſame manner, 


Suppoſe this to conſtitute the Genera of things ſenſible, 
and of things intelligible in theUniverſe, the firſt repre- 
ſents the Genus of Intelligibles, comprehending the firſt 
Species; the ſecond the Mathematics. Of Senſibles, 
firſt the Genus comprehends ſolid Bodies, the ſecond 
comprehends the Images and Repreſentations of them. 


Moreover, to every one of theſe four he has aſſigned its 


proper judicatory Faculty, vir. to the firſt the Mind; to 
the Mathematics the Intellect; to Senlible; belief; to 


Images and Repreſentations, Likelihood, and Probability. 
But what does he mean by dividing theUniverſe into un- 
equal parts? And which of the Seftions, the Intelligi- 
ble or the Senſible, is the greater? For in this he has not 
explain'd himſelf, But it appears, the Senhble is the 
greater Portion. For the Eſſence ot Intelligibles is ind i- 
viſible, and in the fame reſpect ever the ſame, being 


contracted into a little and pure; but aa Eſſence divi: 


ſible· 
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ſible, and running about Bodies, conſtitutes the ſenfible 
part. Now, what is immaterial is limited; but Bo- 
dy in reſpect of Matter is infinite and unlimited; and as 
it is ſenſible it partakes of Intelligible, when it is defined. 
Beſides, as every Senſible has many Images, Shadows 
and Repreſentations, and from one and the ſame Origi- 
nal, ſeveral Copies may be taken both dy Nature and 
Art; ſo the former muſt needs exceed the latter in 
Number, according to Plato, who makes the Notions of 
things ſenſible to be Copies or Ideas, like Statues or Pi- 
ures of things material. Then the Mind conceives one 
| ſort of Ideas abſtracted from Body, which belongs to 
the Mathematics: This leads fromArithmetick to Geo- 
metry, thence to Aſtrology, then to Muſic or Harmony. 
For things became Geometrical by the Acceſſion of 
Magnitude to Quality; Solid, by tke Acceſſion of Pro- 
fundity to Magnitude: Aſtrological, by the Acceſſon of 
Motion to Solidity ; Harmonical by the Acceſſion of 
Sound to Motion. Abſtract then Sound from Motion, 
Motion from Solids, Profundity from Superficies, Mag- 
nitude from Quantity, we are then in notional Ideas, 
which have no Diſtinction among themſelves, in reſpect 
of Unity and Solitude: For Unity makes no Number, 
unleſs joyned by the infinite Binary, then it makes a 
Number: And thence we proceed to Points, thence to 
Lines, from them to Sauperficies, and Profundities, and 
Bodies, and to the Qualities of the Bodies ſo and ſo qua- 
lified. Now, the Mind is the only judicatory Faculty of 
Intelligibles, and the Intellect is the Mind in the Mathe- 
matics, as to Intelligibles appearing by Reflection in 
a Glaſs. But as to the Knowledge of Bodies, becauſe of 
their Multitude, Nature has given us five Powers or 
Diſtinctions of Senſes ; nor arc all Bodies, diſcerned by 
th-m, many eſcaping Senſe, by reaſon of their ſmall- 
ne. And tho every one of us conſiſts ofa Body and 
Soul, yet the Hegemonic and intellectual Faculty is 
ſmall, being hid in the huge Mais of Fleſh. And the 
Caſe is the {ame in the Univerſe as to ſenſible and intel- 
ligible: For Intelligibles are the Principles of bodily 
things, but every thing is greater than the p 
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whence it came. Yet on the contrary ſome will ſay, | 


that by comparing Senalibles with Intelligibles we match 
things mortal with Divine in ſome meaſure : For God 
is in Inteiligibles. Beſides, the thing contain'd is ever 
leſs than the Containing, and the Nature of the Univerſe 
in the Intelligible contains the Senſible: For God having 
plac'd the Soul in the middle, hath extended it thro? all, 

and hath covered it all round with Bodies, The Soul 
is inviſible, aad cannot be perceived by any of the 
Senſes, as Plato ſays in his Book De Legibus, therefore 
every Min muſt Die, but the World ſhall never Die. 
For Mortality and Diſſolution ſurrounds every one of 
our Vital Faculties. The Cale is quite otherwiſe in the 


World, for the corporeal Part contained in the middle 


by the more noble aud unalterable Part, is ever preſcr- 
ved. And a Body is not ſaid to be without Parts, and in- 


diviſible for its minuteneſs: But what is Incorporeal and 


lntelligible is O., as being emp! le and ſincere, and void 
of all Priv ation and Difference. Otherwiſe it were 


Folly to think to jadge of corpore:] things by incorpo- 


real. Now, a thing is ſaid t0 be without Parts and in- 
_ ible, which is on cry where, and no part of 'the 

World void of it: Bat all Aflectioas and Action, and 
all Corruptions and Gener ations are contained by an 
Inſtant. But the Mind 15 only Judge of what is intelli- 


gible, as the Sight is of Light, by reaſon of their Sim 
plicity and Similitude. But Bodies having ſeveral Dit- 


ferences and Diverſities, are comp! chendel ſome by 
one Jadicatory, others by another, as by ſeveral Or- 
gins. Let they do not well, who deſpiſe the Dianoerick 
Faculty in 1 For it being great comprehends all Senſi- 
bles, aad attains to things Divine, This muſt be a great 


thing, w nich (a: he ſays in his Con vi vium) ſhows us, 


how we ſhonld uſe amatorious Makrers: turning our 


Minds from ſenſible Goods, to things only diſcernable 
by the Miad, chat we 91 gh! not co be enilaved by the 


— 


Beaut 7 o. any Body, Study or Learning; but layin; 


aſid ie | uc! 1 OHNE, we may turn to The vaſt Ocean 


of Beanty 
! if 
- WW ih: 1 * 
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What is the Reaſon, that, tho“ Plato always ſays that 
the Soul is ancienter than the Pody, and that it is the 
Cauſe and Principle of Its Riſe, yet he likewiſe ſays, that 
neither the Soul exiſts without the Body, nor the Mind 
without the Soul, but the Sor] in the Pody, and the 
Mind in the Soul: For fo the Body will ſeem to be and 
not to be, becauſe it both exiſts with the Soul, and is 
hegot by the soul? Perhaps what we have often ſaid is 
true, viz. That the Soul without Mind, and the Bod 
without Form, did mutually ever co- exiſt, and neither 
of them had Generation or Beginning, But after the 
Soul did partake of Mind and Harmony, and being 
. thro? Conſent made wiſe, wrought a Change in Matter, 
and being ſtronger than the others Motions,it drew and 
converted theſe Motions to it {elf: So the Body of the 
World drew 1:s Original from the Soul, and became 
conformable and like to it. For the Soul did not make 
the Nature of the Body out of its ſelf, nor out of no- 
thing ; but it wrought an orderly aud plyable Body 
ont of one diſorderly and formles. Juſt as if a Man 
ſhould ſay, that the Virtve of the Scec is with the Bo— 
dy, and yet that the Body of the Fig-tree or Olive-tree 
was made of the Seed, he would not be much ont (for 
the Body, its innate Motion and Mutation proceeding 
trom the Seed, grew up, and became what it is.) So 
when formleſs and indefinite Matter was once formed 
by the in- being Soul, it received ſuch and ſuch a Form 

and Diſpolition, - 

* by. ſince Bodies and Figures arc contain'd partly 
by Redilinears. aad partly by Circies, does he make 
=quilateral Triangles, and Triangles of x nequal Sides, 
the Principles of Rectiliyears ; of which he made the 
xquilateral Triangle and the Cube, the Element of 

the Earth; and a Scaleuun and a Pyramid, he made 
ihe Seed of Fire, an Ofacaro of Air, and an Eicoſae- 
ren of Water; but why docs he not meddle with Cir- 
culars, tho' he does mention a Spherc;des,where he ſays, 
that of the afcre-reckoned Figures, every Circumfe- 
rence of a Body may be divided into equal Parts? Or 
is their Opinion true, who think that the aſcribed Do- 


det ae aron 
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decaedron to the Globe, when he ſays, that God made 
uſe of it in delineating the Univerſe? For upon account 
of the Multitude of its /t, and the Obtuſeneſs of its 


Angles, avoiding all Rectitude, it is flexible, and by Cir- 


cumtenſion, like Globles of Twelve Skins, it becomes 


circular and comprehenfive. For it has Twenty ſolid 


Angles, each of which is contain'd by three obtuſePlanes, 
and each of theſe contains a Right, and the fifth Part of 
a Right Angle. Now it is made up of Twelve equilateril 
and equangular Quinquangles, each of which conſiſts of 
_ Thirty of the frſt Scalena. Therefore it ſeems to reſem- 
ble both the Zodiack and the Year, it being divided in- 
to Parts and Portious alike. Or is a Right in Nature 
prior to Circumference ? Or is Circumference but an 
Accident of Rectilinear. For a Right Line is ſaid to 
bend, and a Circle is deſcribed by a Center and Di- 
Nance, which is the place of a right Line, by which it 
is meaſured ; For a Circumference is every where equal- 
ly diſtant from the Middle. And a Cone and a Cylinder 
are made by Rectilinears. A Cone by keeping one 
ſide of a Triangle fixt, and carrying the other round. 
A Cylinder, by doing the like with a Parallelogram. 
Further, that is neareſt to Principle which is leſs ; but a 
Right is the leaſt of all Lines, as it is ſimple, whereas 
ina Circumference, one part is concave without, ano- 
ther convex within. Beſides, Numbers are before Fi. 
gures, as Unity is before a Point, which is Unity in 
Poſition. . But indeed Unity is a Triangle: For every 
Triangular Number taken eight times, by adding an 


Unity, becomes quadrate, and this happens to Unity. 


Therefore a Triangle is before a Circle, and a right 
Line before a Circumference, Beſides, no Element is 
divided iato things compounded of it ſelt ; indeed there 
is a Diſſolution of all other things into an Element. 
| Now, a Triangle is divided into ne Circumference; but 
two-Diameterscut a Circle into four Triangles. There- 
fore a Rectilinear Figure is before a Circular, and has 
more of the Nature of an Element. And Plate himſelt 
ſhows that a Rectilinear is in the firſt place, and a Cir- 
cular is only conſequential and accidental. For mak 
; | — 10 
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he ſays, the Earth conſiſts of Cubes, each of which is 


contained with Rectilinear Spe: ficies, he alſo ſays, the 


Earth is Spherical and round. Therefore there was no 


need of making a peculiar Element for round things, 
ſince Rectilinear, fitted after a certain manner among 
themſelves, do make vp this Figure. Beſides, a right 
Line whether great or little, preſerves the ſame Recti- 
tude ; but the Circumference of a Circle, the leb it is, the 
crookeder it is; the larger, the ſtreighter. Therefore 
Lines falling on a Convex Suprrficies, ſome touch the 
Subject plain in a Point, others in a Line, So that a 
Man may imagin, that a Circumference is made up of 
little right Lines. But obſerve this, no Circle or Sphere 
is exact, and tho? there be a latent Difference in the Sta- 
tion, or Extenſion, or Minuteneſs of the Particlegyetit 
ſeems circular and round. Therefore no corruptible 
Body moves circularly, but altogether in a right Line, 
To be truly Spherical is not in a ſenſible Body, that is the 
Element of the Soul and Mind, to whom he has given 
circular Motion, as being agreeable to their Nature. 
| How comes it to paſs, that in Phedrus it is ſaid, that 
the Nature of a Wing, by which any thing that is hea- 
vy is carried upwards, participates moſt of the Body of 
God ? Is it becauſe the Diſcourſe is of Love, and Love 
is of Beauty inherent in a Body? Now Beauty by Simi. 
litude to things Divine moves and reminds the Soul. 
Or it may be (without too mich Curioſity) he may be 
underſtood in plain meaning, to wit, that tlie ſeveral 
Faculties of the Soul being employed about Bodies, the 
Power of Reaſoning and Underſtanding, partakes moſt 
about Divine and Heavenly things; and which he did 
not only Tropically call a Wing, it raifiag the Soul 
from mean and mortal things, to things above, _** 
In what Senſe does Plato ſay, that the Antiperiſtaſis 
of Motion, by reaſon there is no Vacuum, is the Cauſe | 
of the Effects in Phyſicians Cupping-glaſſes, in Glewing, 
in bearing of Burthens, in the running of Water, in 
Thunder, in the Attraction of the Loadſtone, and in 
the Harmony of Sounds? For it ſeems unreaſonable to 
aſcribe the Reaſon of ſuch different Effects to the ſelf. 
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ſame Cauſe. How Reſpiration is made by the Autiperi- 
ſtaſis of the Air, he has ſufficiently ſhown. Burt as for the 
reſt, he ſays „they act miraculoutly, that nothing ſtands, 

and how things thruſt and change Poſtures with others, 
he has left to us to determine. As to Cuppiag-glafſes, 
the Caſe is thus; the Air next to the Eleſh being 
comprehended and inflamed by the Heat, and being 
made mor? rare than the Pores of the Glaſs, does not 
go into aFacurm (for there is no ſuch thing) but into 
the Air, which is without the Cupping-gliſs, and has 
an Impulſe upon it. This Air drives that before it, and 
as it gives way, ſucceeds into the place of what was va- 
cuated by the Ceſſion of the laſt. And fo the Air ap- 
proaching the Fleſh, comprehended by the Cupping— 
glaſs, and being in a Ferment, draws the Humors into 
the Cuping-glaſs. For the Cavities ab»ut the Month 
and Stomach are full of Air, when therefore the Meat 


is Guegz'd down by the Tongue and Tonſils, the elided 


Air follows what gives way, and alſo forces down the 


Meat. Weights alſo thrown cleave the Air, and diſ- 


pate it, as they fall with Force, the Air recoiling back, 


filing the Vacvlty, following the Impulſe, and acctle- ; 


rating the Motion. The Fall alſo of Thunderbolts is 
like o darting any thing. For by the Blow in the 
Cloud, the fiery Matter exploded, breaks into the Air, 
and it being broken, gives way, and being contracted 


above beyond it ſelf by main Force it prelies the Thun- 
der-bolt dow awards, contrary to Nature. And neither 
Amber nor the . Load-ſtone draws any thing to them, 
which is near them, nor does any thiag ſpontaneoutly 
approach them. But this Stone emits ſtrong Exhalati- 
ons, by which the containing Air being impelled, forteth 


that before it, and being turned round, and returned to 
the vacuated place, it forcibly carries about the Iron, 
In Amber there is a flammeous and ſpirituous Nature, 
and this by rubbing on the Surface, being emitted by 


recluſe paſſages, does the ſame that the Load- ſtone does. 


It allo draws the lighteſt and drief of adjacent Bodies, 

by reaſon of their Tenuity and Weakneſs; for it is not 

ſo ſtrong, nor ſo endued with Weight and strength, as 
10 
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to force much Air, and to act with Violence, and to 
have Power over great Bodies, as the Magnet has. But 
what is the reaſon the Air neither draws a Stone, nor 
Wood, but Iron only to the Loadſtone ? This is a com- 
mon Queſtion both by them who think the Coition of 
theſe Bodies is made by the Contraction of the Load- 
ſtone, and by ſuch as think it done by the Incitement 
of the lron, Iron is neither fo rare as Wood, nor al- 
together ſo ſolid as Gold, or a Stone; but has certain 
Pores and Aſperities, which in equality are proportio- 
nable to the Air; and the Air being received in certain 
Seats, cannot get out, and being comprehended by the 
Iron moderately reſiſt ing, as the Air returning the Stone 


happens upon it, it draws the Iron along with it to the 


Stone, and the reaſon is this: But the manner how 
the Waters running over the Earth, run againſt the 


Wind, is not ſo evident. But it is obſervable, that the 


Waters of Lakes and Ponds ſtand immovcable, becauſe 
the Air about them ſtagnates immoveable, and admits 
of no Vacuity. For the Water on the Surface of Lakes 

and Seas, is troubled and fluctuates, as the Air is moved, 
it following the Motion of the Air, and moving as it is 


moved. For the Force from below, cauſes the Hollow- 


neſs of the Wave, and from above the Swelling thereof, 
till the Air ambient, and containing the Water, is ſtill, 
Therefore the Flux of ſuch Waters, as follow the Mo- 


tion of the Air, is continued without end. And this is 


the reaſon that the Stream encreaſes with the Waters, 


and is flow, where the Water is weak, the Air not 


giving way, nor finding greater Reſiſtance, So the 


Water of Fountains muſt needs run out, the extrinſick 


Air ſucceeding into the Vacuity,and throwing the Wa- 
ter out. In a cloſe Houſe, that keeps in the theAir &Wing, 


the Floor ſprinkled with Water cauſes an Air or Wind, 


becauſe as the ſprinkled Water falls, the Air gives way. 
For it is ſo provided by Nature, that Air and Water 


force one another, and give way to one another; becauſe 
there is no Vacuity where one is, in which the other is 


not moved. Concerning Symphony, he ſhows how Sounds 
harmonize. A quickSound 4 acute, a flow is grave. There- 
. g 


fore 
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fore acute Sound move the Senſes the quicker, which dy- 
ing and grave Sounds ſupervening, what ariſes from 
the Contemperation of one with the other, canſes Plea- 
ſure to the Ear, which we call Harmony. Aud b 
what has been ſaid, it may eaſily be underſtood, that 

Air is the lnſtrumen; of theſe things. For Sound is the 
Stroak upon the Senſe of the Hearer, cauſed by the Air, 
and the Air ſtrikes, as it is ſtruck by the thing mo- 
ving; if violent, accutely : ; if languid, ſoftly. The vio- 

leut Stroak comes quick to the Ear? then the Circum- 
ambient Air receiving a {lower, it aftects and carries the 
Senſe along with it. 

What means Timers, when he ſays, that Souls are 


ſtruments of Time? Does the Earth move like the Sun, 
Moon and five Planets, which for their Motions he 


flixt to the Avis ot the Univerſe, yet not fo built as to 
remain immovable, but to turu aud w heel about, as A- 
vit archus and Selcuchus have ſhown ſince; Ariſtarchus 


HG — — An WA — 


Hast us writes how that Plato when he grew old repented 
him, that he had placed the Earth 1n the middle of the 
Univer ſe, and not un its place. But is not this contradi- 
Qory to Plato's Opinion elſewhere; In the Greek, in- 
inſtead of yp62s it ſhould be wrote tes taking the Da- 


not be ſaid to be Inſtruments, but the Bodies of Ani- 
then muſt be this, That Souls are diſperſed into meet orga- 
„ical Bodies in Time. But this is far beſides his Opinion, 


For it is not once but ſeveral times, that he calls the 


un was made, as well as other Planets, for the Di- 


| Faction ; and Conſervation of the Numbers of T1me. 
It is therefore moſt proper to underitand here,theEarth | 
to be an Inſtrument of Time, not that the Earth is 
moved, as the Stars are; but that they being carried 
8 bout it, it landing itil makes Sun-fet and Sun-riſing, 


by 


Jiſperſed into the Earth, the Moon, and into other In- 


calls pe ag or Inſtruments of Time ? Or is the Earth 


only ſuppofing it, Selemcus politively aſſerting it; Tbeo- 


tive Cafe inſtead of the Genitive, and ſo the Stars will 


mals; as 4r5ftorlc has deſined the Soul to be an Act f 
natural organic Body, having Life in Power. The Senſe 


Stars Inſtruments of Time. As when he ſays, the 


=>, £3. 
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by which, the firſt Meaſures of Time, Nights aud Days 
are circumſcribed. Wherefore he called it the jafallible 
Guard and Attificer of Night and Day, For the Gao= 
mons of Dials are Inſtruments aud Meaſures of Time, 
not in being moved with the Shadows, but in ſtanding 
ſtil], they being like the Earth in inter poſing between 
the Sun, when it is down, às Empedocles ſays, That the 
Earth makes Night by intercepting Light. This therefore 
muſt be Plato's meaning. Aud ſo much the rather, if 
a Man do but conſider, that the Sun is not abſurdly, nor 
without probability ſaid to be made for the DiſtiaQion 
of Time, nor the Moon and the reſt. of the Planets. 
For as in other reſpects the Dignity of the Sun is great; 
ſo by Plato in his Republic, the Sun is called the 
King and Lord of the whole ſenſible Nature, as alſo the 
Good of the intelligible. For it is ſaid to be the Oft- 

ſpring of Good, it giving both Being an Apparence 
to things viſible; as it is from good that things intelli- 

gible are, and are underſtood. But that God having 
ſuch a Nature, and ſo great Power, ſhould be made for 

an Inſtrument of Time, and a ſure mealure of the Dif- 
ference that happens among the Orbs, as they. are ſlow- 
or ſwift in Motion, ſeems neither decent, nor highly ra- 
tional. It muſt therefore be ſaid to ſuch as are ftartled 
at theſe things, that it is their Ignorance, to think that 
Time is the Meaſure of Motion, in reſpect of ſooner or 

later, as Arifiorle calls it; or quantity in Motion, as 

Speuſippas ; Or an Interval of Motion, or a certain No- 

thing, as ſome of the Stoics define it by an Accident, 

they not comprehending its Eflence and Power, which 

Pindar has not ineptly expreſſed in theſe Words, Time, 

who ſurpaſſes all in the Seats of the Bleſt. Pythagoras, allo 

when he was askt, What Time was ? Anſwered, it was 
the Soul of the Heavens. For Time is no Affection or 
Accident of-Motion, but the Canſc, Power and Prin- 
ciple of that Symmetry and Order that confines all cre- 
ated Beings, by which the animated Nature of the Uni- 
verſe is moved: Or rather Motion, Order aud Symme- 
try it {elf is called Time. For Walking without Stum- 
bling, it juſtly adminiſters all mortal Aflairs. Accord- 
D d 2 ing 
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the Chief and Supreme 


ing to the Ancients, the Soul is a Number moving it 
ſelf. Therefore Plato ſays that Time and Heaven were 
co-exiſtent,that Motion was before Heaven had Being ; 
but ſo was not Time. For then there neither was Or- 
der, nor Meaſure, nor Determination ; but indefinite 
Motion, as it were the formleſs and rude matters of 
Time. But when Matter was informed with Figures, and 
Motion with Converſions or Circuitions; from that, 
came the World; from this, Time. Both are Repre- 


ſentations of God; the World, of his Eſſence; Time, of 


his Inviſfibility in Motion, as in Production God is the 


World. Therefore they ſay Heaven and Motion being 
bred together, will periſh together, if ever they da 


periſh. For nothing is generated without Time, nor is 
any thing intelligible without Eternity; as this endures 
for ever, and that never dies when once bred. Time 
therefore having a neceſſary Connexion and Affinity 
with Heaven, cannot be called {imple Motion, but as 


It were Motion in Order, having Terms and Periods; 
whereof, ſince the Sun is Præfect and Overſeer, to de- 
termine, moderate, produce and obſerve Changes and 


Seaſons, which (according to Heraclitus) produce all 


things, He is Coadjutor to the governing and chief God, 
not in trivial and little things, but in the greateſt and 


moſt momentous Affairs. 1 
Since Plato in his Commonwealth, diſcourſing of 


the Faculties of the Soul, has very well compared the 
Symphony of Reaſon, and of the iraſcible and concu- 
piſcent Faculty to the Harmony of the loweſt, middle 


and higheſt Chord; ſome Men may enquire, whether 


he placcd therational or iraſcible Faculty in the middle; 


for he is not clear in the Point. Indeed accordingly the 
Place of Parts, the order of the iraſcible Faculty, muſt 
be in the middle, and of the rational in the higheſt, 
which the Grecks call Hypate. For they of old ealled 
Hypatos. So Xenocrates calls 
Jote, in reſpect of immutable things, Zyparos (or High- 
eſt) in reſpect of Sublunary things, Neatos (or loweſt.) 
And long before him, Homer calls the chief God Urany 
xreforrwv, Higheſt of Rulers. And Nature has of due 
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given the higheſt Place to what is moſt excellent, ha- 
ving placed Reaſon as a Steerſ-man in the Head, and the 
iraſcible Faculty at a Diſtance, laſt of all and loweſt, 
and the loweſt place they call Neate; as the Names of 
the Dead „ine, and dee do ſhow, And ſome ſays 
that the Winds which blow from a low and obſcure 
place, are called Notos. What Oppoſition therefore the 
Loweſt has to the Higheſt, and the Laſt to the Firſt, 
ſince the Concupiſcent Faculty ſtands in the ſame to 
Reaſon, the loweſt cannot be firſt, nor any thing high- 
eſt but Reaſon, For they that aſcribe the Ruling Po w- 
er of the Middle to it, are ignorant how they deprive 
it ofa higher Power, namely, of the higheſt, which is 
neither competible to the iraſcible, nor to the Concu- 
piſcent Faculty; ſince it is the Nature ot them both to 
be govern'd by, and obſequious to Reaſon, and the 
Nature of neither of them, to govern and lead it. And 
the moſt natural place of the iraſcible Faculty ſeems 
to be in the middle of the other two. For it is the Na- 


ture of Reaſon to govern, of the iraſcible Faculty both 


to govern and be governed, which is obſequious to 
Reaſon, and commands the Concupiſcent Faculty, when 
this is diſobedient to Reaſon. And as in Letters the 
Semi-vowels are midling between Mutes and Vowels, 
theſe having ſomething more, and they ſomething leſs; 
ſo in the Soul of Man, the Iraſcible Faculty is not pure- 
ly paſſive, but hath often an Imagination of Good mixt 


with the irrational Appetite of Revenge. Plato himſelf, 


after he had compared the Soul to a pair of Horſes | 


and a Charioteer, likened (as every one knows) the ra- 


tional Faculty to the Charioteer, and the Concupiſcent 
to one of the Horſes, which was reſty and unmanage- 

able altogether, hriſtly about the Ears, Deaf and Diſo- 
bedient both to Whip and Spur, and the Iraſcible he 
makes very obſequious to the Bridle of Reaſon, and 


aſſiſtant to it. As therefore in a Chariot, the Chario- 


teer is not midling in Vertue and Power, but one of 
the Horſes is worſe than his Guider, and yet better than 


his Fellow. So in the Soul, Plato gives not the middle 


place to the principal part; but to that Faculty which 
17 e „ nie 
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has Teſs of Reaſon than the principal part, and more 
than the Third. ' This Order alſo obſerves the Ana- 
logy of the Symphonies, 7. c. of the Iraſcible to the 
Rational, as Hypate to Diateſſaron; to the Concupil- 
cent, as Nete to Diapente. Of the Rational to the concu- 
piſcent, as Hypate to Nete a Diapaſſon. © But ſhould you 
place the Rational in the middle, you would make the 
Ira ſcible farther from the Concupiſcent; tho? ſome of the 
Philoſophers have taken the lraſeible and the Concu- 

piſcent Faculty for the ſelf. ſame, by reaſon of their Like- 
nels. But it may be riqiiculous to deſcribe the Firſt, Mid- 
dle and Laſt, by their Place; ſince we ſee Hypate higheſt 
in the Harp, loweſt in the Pipe, and whereſoever you 
place the Meſe in the Harp, provided it is tunable, it 
ſounds more acute than Hypate, and more grave than 
Nete. Nor does the Eye Solſel the ſame place in all Ani- 
mals; but where ever it is placed, it is natural for it to 
ſee. So a Pædagogue, tho? he goes not formoſt, but fol- 
lows behind, is ſaid to lead , like the General of the Tre- 
jan Army, ö e e 

ho ſometimes fought in Front, 
And kept Chmm end, tho he retird upon t. 


But where ever he was, he was firſt, and chief in Pow- 
er. So ip like manner, the Faculties of the Soul are 
not to be ranged in order of Place or Name, but ac- 
cording, to their Power and Analogy. For, that in the 
Body of Man, Reaſon is in the higheſt Place, is acci- 
dental. But it holds the chief and higheſt Power, as Meſe 
to Hypare, in reſpect of the Concupiſcent; as to Nete, 
jn reſpect of the lraſcible. Inſomuch as it depreſſes and 
heightens, and in fine, makes a Harmony, 
what is too much, and by not ſuffering them to flat and 


grow dull. For what is moderate and ſymmetrous, is 


defin'd by Mediocrity. Beſides, it is an Imperfection, to 
make che Mediocrities of the rational Power, which 
they call Sacred Beings, to be in the Paſſions. For in 
Chariots the beſt of the Beaſts is not in the middle; 
nor is the skill of Driving placed in the higheſt Place 
but it is a Mediocrity in the Inequality etthe Swiftneſs 


y abating, 


and 
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and 3lowneſs of the Horſes. As the force of Reaſon 
take up the Paſſions Irrationally moved, and reducing 
it to Meaſure, conſtitutes a Mediocrity betwixt to 
much and too little. ET 1 
Why ſaid Plato, that Speech was compoſed of Nouns 


and Verbs? For he ſeems to make no other Parts of 


Speech but them. Indeed Homer, for the Help of Youth, 
has comprehended them all ill one Verſe. 


Abd 1% xnonny Se m ny Wegas ß L eds. 
For in it there is Pronoun, Participle, Noun, Prepoſi- 
tion, Article, Conjunction, Adverb and Verb, the Par- 


ticle Jg being put inſtead of the Prepoſition , for xa- 


-nvds is ſaid in the ſame Senſe as 'AFivets What then 
ſhall weſay for Plato ? That at firſt the Ancients called 
that 5% Y, or Speech, which is now called Prot aſis, Axi- 
om, or Sentence; which as ſoon as a Man ſpeaks, he 
either ſpeaks true or falſe, This Speech conſiſts of a 
Noun and Verb, which Logicians call the Subject and 
Prædicate. For when we hear this ſaid, Socrates Phi- 
loſophi cet h, Socrates is changed, requiring nothing more, 
we ſay the one is true, the otfer falſe, For very 


likely in the beginning, Men wanted Speech and articu- 
lite Voice to enable them to expreſs at once the Paſſions 


and the Patients, and the Actions and the Agents. Now, 


aince Actions and Affections are lively exprelled by 


Verbs, and they that act and are affected by Nouns, as 


he ſays, theſe ſeem to ſigniſie. And one may ſay, the 


reſt fignifie not For inſtance, the Groans and Shrieks 
of Stage players, and even their Smiles and Apo ſiopes 
make their Diſcourſe more Emphatic. But they are 
not ſo neceſſary to ſignifie any thing as a Noun and 
Verb, they being only aſcititious, to vary Speech; juſt 
as they vary Letters who mark Spirits and Quantities 
upon Letters, theſe being the Accidents andDitterences 
of Letters. As the Ancizats have made manifeſt, whom 


{xteen Letters ſufficed to ſpeak and write any thing, 


Beades, we mult obſerve, that Plato lays, that Speech is 


compobd of theſe, not by theſe: As if a Man ſhould 


lay, ſuch a Medicine is compos'd of Wax of Galbanum, 
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410 Plutarch's Platonick Queſtions, Vol. V 
and another ſhould cavil at it, becauſe Fire and Uten. 
ſils are omitted, without which it cannot be made. Juſt 
ſo we may blame Plato for leaving our Conjunctions, 
Prepoſitlons, and the like. For Speech is not composd 
of them ; yet by their Means, and not without them, 
Speech muſt de compos'd. As, if a Man pronounce 
beateth, or is beaten, and put Socrates and Pythagora 
to the ſame, he ſhows he underſtands or means ſome- 
thing. But let a Man pronounce Tea or For, and no 
more, none can conceive any Notion of a Body or 
Matter, and unleſs ſuch Words as theſe be uttered with 


Verbs and Nouns, they are but empty Noiſe and 


Chattering: For neither alone, nor joyn'd one with ano- 
ther, do they ſigniſie any thing. And joyn and con- 

found together Conjunctions, Articles and Prepoſitions 
ſuppoſing you would make ſomething of them; yet you 


will be taken to babble, and not to ſpeak Senſe. But} 


when there is a Verb in conſtruction with a Noun, 
the Reſult is Speech and Senſe. Therefore ſome do 
make only theſe two Parts of Speech. And perhaps 
Homer was willing to declare himſelf of this Mind, 
when he ſays, 5 3 IS 


ine : e, i yr. 
For by the Word e he uſually means a Verb, as in 
theſe Verſes. e e 
2 e i geh Ter F S, ems. 
And, 3 
xa fe mip @ Ge ve d d'mpm ẽðsxa 
Qin òr d gu T3 gte drag nd cu d E MGE. 
For Feud, is neither Conjunction, Article nor Prepoſi 
tion, nor is wwe term;, but only an emphatick Ver! 
of a baſe Action, proceeding from a fooliſh Paſſion 0 
the Mind. Therefore when we weuld praiſe or diſ 
- praiſe Poeta or Writers, we are wont to ſay, ſuch 4a 
Man uſes. Attick and good Words, and ſuch a one uſcs 
raically Words; and none can ſay, that Thacydides 0 


Demoſthenes ever uſed ſuch Articles. What then (majſ 


ioine ſay) do the reſt of the parts conduce nothing tc 
ett Speech 


we have always occaon for. Nor has Speech always 


Latin orte, which is now the Univerſal Language, 
that it has taken away a!l Prepolitions, ſaving a few, 


Creſts do Helmets. And theſe Verſes are retmarkable, 
wherein the Articles are exprefſed, vi. 


And ſome few heſides. But in a thouſand others, the 


Elegance of Phraſe. Now neither an Animal, nor an 


Speech, by taking away Confuntugny, Aren becomes 
more perſwaſive, as here, 


And that of Demoſthenes, lee N av minouey 4 aq 


De, Grey en vgn rave ανEα,EůH aura ef inαν dummy 
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Speech ?I anſwer, they conduce, as Salt does to Victu- 
als, or Water to Rice. But Erenus calls Fire the beſt 
Sawce. Tho? ſometimes there is neither occaſion for 
Fire to boil, nor for Salt to ſeaſon our Food: Which 


occaſion ior Articics, I think 1 may ſay jt of the 


nor docs it uſe any Articles, unleſs as Lace and Or- 
nament to Nouns. Nor 1s it any Wonder, ſince Ho- 
mer, who in fineneſs of Epick ſurpaſſes all Men, has put 
Articles only to a few Nouns, like Handles to Cans, or 


Alan de gd) i Jul geg. ohr 5 ves 
To Te AA,? — 


| And, 29 
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Omiſſion of the Article hinders neither Perſpicuity nor 


Inſtrument, nor Arms, nor any thing elſe is more fine, 
eſficacious, or erateful, for the loſs of a part. vet 


Amen Cady Eyvou peo ru, a Nov N v, 

Ae Te0v@ g yam wo D The eb iy. _ 
ay 6 mIwy evic xd 47 eg 14 Suyaur 2 o 9 Xuan, TW 
Patupen, TH garñ, GT ap VCeior, d ibess UmagN,wv, 9729 


avdromes 2.1 Jus Tv TF egTMNAK Ce ule And turther, does Ot 
Midias at this Day inveigh, exclaim and thunder at 


the fame rate? xt mi ; Mad'a Adel S. 


evrdy Net. Therefore the Figure Afynderon, where- 
by Conjunctions are omitted, is highly commended by 
Writers of Nheroriek. But ſuch as keep over 11% to 


the 


— 


r n 


the Law, and (according to Cuſtom) omit not a Con- 
zunction. Rhetoricians blame them for uſing a dull, 
flat, tedious Style, without any variety in it. And in 
as much as Logicians mightily want Cenjunttions, 
tor the joyning together their Axioms, as much as 
Charioteers want Yoaks, and Ulyſſes wanted Withs 
to tye Cyclop's Sheep; this ſhews they are not parts of 
Speech, but a Conjunctive Inſtrument thereof, as the 
Word Conjundi ion imports, nor do they joyn all, but 
only ſuch as are not ſpoken ſimply : Unleſs you will 
make a Cord port of the Burthen Glew a part of a 
Book, or Dlſtribution of Money att of the Govern- 
ment. For Demades ſays, That Money which is given 
to the People ont of the Exchequer for Public Shows, is 

the Glew of Democracy. A Conjunction does juſt ſo 
of ſeveral Propoſitions make one, by kuitting and joyn- 
ing them together, as melting Iron joyns Marble; 
but yet Iron neither is, nor is ſaid to be part of the 


Marble ; only by being mix'd and joyn'd together, 


ſeveral things become one. But there be ſome, who 
think, that Conjunctions do not make any thing one, 
but that they are an enumerative Dialect, as of the 


time when fuch and ſuch were Magiſtrates. More 


over, as to the other parts of Speech, a Pronoun is 
manifeſtly a fort of Noun; not only becauſe it has 
Cafes alike, but becauſe it natnraily makes a proper 
Declaration of Notions brought from things defined : 


Nor dol know whether he that ſays, Socrates or he 


that ſays This Alau, does more by Name declare the 
Perſon. Thething we call a Participle, being a Mix- 
ture of a Verb and Noun, is nothing ot it ſelf (as are 
not the common Names of Men and Women) but in 
conſtruction is put with others, in regard of Tenſes be- 
longing to Verbs, in regard of Caſes to Nouns. Logici- 
aus call them Nas, i. e. broken or torn oft, as 
eco comes from eie, and ceęcrd from ce, 
having the force both of Nouns and Verbs. And Pre- 
poſitions are like to the Creſts, Bars and Tyes of aHel- 
met, which one may rather ſay, do helong to Words, 
than are Words themſelves. Have you a care, ey 

| 5 rather 
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rather be not pieces and ſcraps of Words, as they that 
are in haſte, write hut Daſhes and Pieces of Letters. 
For it is plain, that iwCairar and wane are Abbrevia- 
tions of the whole Words, en, A and ng 
Gg and mTeowwvidau for reg go eee, and xali- 
Cem for x47ziCew. As, undoubtedly for haſte and hre- 
vities ſake, inſtead of aif;c G and ai ν , 


Men firſt ſaid οααονι and migwgy dr. Therefore eve— 


ry one of theſe is of ſome uſe in Speech; hut nothing 


is a art or Element of Speech (as has been ſaid ) ex- 
cept a Noun and a Verb, which make the firſt Juncture 


containing Truth or Falſhoody which ſome call a pro- 
potion or Protaſis, others au Axiom, and which Plato 
called Speech. 1 "2s 


— — 


— — — 


a Compariſon between the 


Piutarchs Parallels, or, 
Greek and Roman Iiſtories. 


Tranſlated out of the Greek ty John Oſwald, 2. A. 


Oſt People are apt to take the Hiſtories of 
former Times for meer Forgeries and, Fa- 
bles, becauſe of many Peſſages in thoſe Relations 
that ſcem to be very extravagant. But yet accoading 
to my Obſervation, we have had as ſtrange Occurren- 
ces ofa later Date, as any we have received from Anti- 


quity ; for proof whereof I have here match'd ſeveral 
Stories of the Ancients with modern Inſtances, and cited 


my Authorities. 


Datit, an eminent Perſian Commander, drew out 
three hundred thouſand Men to Marathan, a Plain of 
Attica, where he encamped, and denounced War to the 


Inhabitants. The Athenians made no Reckoning at all 
of fo Barbarous a Rabbie, but ſent out nine thouſand 
Men againſt him, under the Commard of Cynegyrus, 
Polyzelus, Callimachus and Afil;riades. Upon the joyn- 


ing of Battle, Polyzelzs was ſtruck Blind at the Sight of 


2 wonderful Apparition- Ca//imachus his Body was 
ſtruck thorow with a great many Lances, continuing in 


a 
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an up- right Poſture, even when he was Dead: Cynegy. 
rus had both his Hands cut off upon laying hold of a 
Perſian Ship that was endeavouring to get away. 

King A/drubal, having poſſeſt himſelf of Sicily, pro- 
claim'd War againſt the Romans. Met ellus, who was ap- 
pointed by the Senate to Command in chief, overcame 
him. L. Glaxco, a Patrician, laid hold of the Veſſel that 
 Aſdrubal was in, and loſt both his Hands upon it. Ariſt;- 
des Mileſius gives this Account in his firſt Book of the Af- 
fairs of Sicily, and Diodorus Siculus had it from him. 
 Ferxes march'd with an Army of five hundred thou- 
ſand Men to Artemiſium, and declar'd War againſt the 

Countrey. The Atheni aus, in a very great Surpriſe,ſent 
Asgeſilaus, the Brother of Themiſtecles, to diſcover the 

Motions of the Enemy, notwithſtanding a Dream of his 
Father Neocles, that his Son had loſt both his Hands. 
This Ageſilaus put himſelf into a Perſian Habit, and en- 
tred the Barbariaus Camp; where, taking Mardonins (an 
Officer of the King's Guards) for Xerxes himſelf, he kill'd 
him: Whereupon he was immediately ſeiz'd, bound 
and carry'd to Acre, who was juſt then about to ſacri- 
fice an Ox to the Sun: The Fire was kindled upon the 
Altar, and Ageſilaus put his Right Hand into it, without 


po much as ſhrinking at the Pain. He was order'd upon 


this to be unty'd ; and told the King, that the Atheni aus 


were all of the ſame Reſolution, and that, if he pleas'd, he 


mould ſee him burn his Left Hand too. This gave Xerxes 
an Apprehenſion of him, ſo that he caus'd him to be ſtill 
kept iu Cuſtody. This I find in Agatharchides, the Sa- 
mi an, in the ſecond Book of his Perſian Hiſtory. s 
Porſena, a King of Tuſcany, encamp'd himſelf beyond 
the Tiber, and made War upon the Romans, cutting off 
the Supplies, till they were brought to great Want of 
Proviſions. The Senate were at their Wits end what 
to do, *till Autius, a Noble-Man got leave of the Corſuls, 
to take four Rundred of his own Quality to adviſe with 
upon the Matter. Mfutius, upon this, put himſelf into 
the Habit of a private Man, and croſs'd the River; 
where finding one of the King's Officers giving Orders 
tor the Diſtribution of Neceſſari:; to the Soldiers, and 
* x taking 
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taking him for the King himſelf, he flew him. He was 
taken immediately, and carried to the King, where he 
put his Right Hand+into a Fire that was in the Room, 
and with a Smile in the middle of his Torments; Bar- 
hari ans, ſays he, I can ſet my ſelf at Liberty without ask- 
ing you leave, and be it known to you, that I have left four 
hundred Men in the Camp, as daring as my ſelf that have 
ſworn your Death. This ſtruck Porſena with ſuch 
a Terror, that he made Peace with the Romans upon it. 
Ariſtides Mileſins is my Author for this, in the Third 

Book of his Hiſtory, . W 

There happen'd a Diſpute betwixt the Argives and 
Lacedemonians about a Claim to the Poſſeſſion of Thyrea- 
tes, The Amphittiones gave their Opinion for a Tryal 
of it by Battle, ſo many and ſo many of a Side, and the 
Poſſeſſion to go to the Victor. The Lacedamonians made 
choice of Othryades tor their Captain, and the Argives of 
Therſander. The Battle was fought, and the only two 
Survivers that appear'd, were Agenor and Chromius, both 
Argives, who carry'd their Principals the News of the 
Victory. In this Interim, Othryades, who was not as yet 
quite Dead, made a ſhift to raiſe himſelf by the help of 
broken Lances, gather'd the Shields of the Dead toge- 
ther, and erected a Trophee with this Inſcription upon 
it in his own Blood, To Jupiter, the Guardian of Trophees.} 
The Controverf's ſtill depended, till the Amphictiones, 
upon an occular Examination of the Matter, gave it for 
the Lacedæmonians. This is according to Chryſermus in 
his Third Book of the Peloponneſian Eiſtory. 

In a War that the Romans had wiel the Samnites, 
they made Poſthumius Albidus their General. He was 
ſurpris'd in the difficelt Paſs call'd Furcæ Caudinæ, where 
he was hemm'd in, and loſt Three Legions, he himſelf 
likewiſe falling upon the Place grievouſly wounded, In 
the Dead of the Night, finding himſelf near his End, he 
gather'd together the Targets of his dead Enemies, and 
raiſed a Trophee with them, which he inſcribed with 
his Hand dipt in Blood [ Erefed by the Romans to Ju- 
piter, Guardian of the Trophees, for a Victory over the 
Samaites.] But Fabius Gurges, that was diſpatcht away 

| with 
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withs Troops under his Command, ſo ſoon as he came 
to the Place, and ſaw the Trophee, took up an auſpi- 
clous Omen upon it, fought the Egemy, and overcame 
them, took their King Priſoner, and ſent him to Rome, 
This in the Third Book of Ariſtides Mileſius his 
Halian Hiſtory. . 

U pon the Perſians falling into Greece with a Body of 
five hundred thouſand Men, the Spartans ſent out Leo— 
nidas with a Party of three huudred Souldiers to ſecu re 
the Paſs of the Thermopyle. As they were at Dinner the 
Barbarians fell in upon them; upon which, Leonidas, bad 
them eat heartily, for they were to ſup in another 
World. Leonidas charg'd in the Head of his Men in- 
to the Body of the Barbarians, and after many Wounds 
receiv'd, got up to Fer xes himſelf, and took his Crown 
from his Head. He loſt his Life in the Attempt, and 
Xerxes cauſing him to be cut up when he was dead, 
ound his Heart all hairy. Ariſtides, in the Firlt Book 
of his Perſian Hiſtory, „ 5 


la the Panic War the Romans ſent out three hundred 


_ Men under the command of Fabius Mavi mus, where 
they were all loft, and he himſelf, after he had recei v'd 
a mortal Wound, aſſaulted Hannibal, took his Diadem 
from hisHead,& died in the Action, according to Ar. A. 
There was a terribble Earthquake, with a wonderful 


Eruption of Water, at Celene, a City of Phiygia, that 
ſwallow'd up a great many Houſes, People and all. Mi- 
das upon this, conſults the Oracle, which gave him for 


anſwer, That if he would caſt into that Gulph the moſt pre- 


clous thing that he had in the World, the Earth ſhould 
cloſe again. Whereupon he threw in a Maſs of Gold and 
Silver, but never the better. This put it in the Head of 

Anchyrus, the Son of Midas, to conſider, that t he molt 


Precious thing in Natare, is the Life and Soul of a 


Man; ſo that he went preſently and embraced his Fa- 
ther and his Wife Timothea, and mounted his Horſe, 
_ and leapt into the Abyſs The Earth clos'd upon it, 
and Midas rais'd a Golden Altar in the Place, laid his 
Hand upon it, and dedicated it LTO FUPIT ER 
Des, Yrs Altar becomes Stone at that time of 

| L1G 
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e Year when it was uſual to have theſe Eruptions; and 

ter that Seaſon was over, it was turn'd toGold again. 

ly Author is Calliſthenes, in his ſecoud Book of Tranſ- 
yrmations. „ 85 

The River Tiber, in its Courſe over the Forum, open'd 

huge Cavity in the Ground, ſo that a great many 

ouſes were buried in it. This was lookt upon as a 


rowing into it what they held moſt valuable. So they 
4 ſrew a quantity of Gold and Silver into it. But Cur- 
r one of the braveſt young Men they had, gave a 
Netter Gueſs at the mind of the Oracle, and reflecting 
pon it, that the Life of a Man was much more excel- 


nt than Treaſure, took his Horſe, and plung'd him- 


1 If into the Gulf, and ſo redeem'd his Country Ari ſtides 
the Fortieth Book of his Italian Hiſtory. 


2 If As ſeveral great Captains were making merry with 
olynices, an Eagle paſſing by, made a ſtoop, and carried 
pinto the Air theLance of Amphiaraus, who was one 


fthe Company, and then letting it fall down, it ſtuck 

the Ground, and was turn'd into a Laurel. The next 
ay, when the Armies were in Action, the Earth open- 
u and ſyallowed up Amphiaraus with his Chariot, in 


 calld from that Chariot. This is in Triſimachus his 
hird Book of the Foundations of Cities. 


ing of the Epirotes, the Oracle promis d AÆmilius Pau- 


| . the victory, in caſe he ſhould erect an Altar in that 


ace where he ſhould ſee an eminent Man with his 


f hariot ſwallow?'d up into the Ground. Some three days 


ter, Valerius Conatus, u Man of Divine Spirit was com- 
anded in a Dream to take the Pontiſical Habit upon 


m. He did ſo, and led his Men intothe Battle, where 


ter a prodigious Slaughter of the Enemy, the Ear th o- 

n'd and ſwao,.w-'d him up. Amilius built an Altar 

re, obtain'd a great Victory, and feat a hundred and 

ty Caſtle-beating Elephants to Rome. This Altar de- 
ers Oracles about that Seaſon of the Year in which 
„ | Pyrrhus 


idgment upon the Place, from Jupiter Tarſius; who, 
; theOracle told them, was not to be appeas'd without 


— — 


at very place, where at preſent the City Herma ſtands, 
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When the Romans made War upon Pyrrhzs, the 
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Fyrrbus was overcome. Critolaus has this in his Third 


Book of his Hiſtory of the Epyrores. 


 Pyraichnes, King of the Eubezans made War upon 
the Zeotiuns. Hercules, when he was yet a Youth, over- 
came this King, had him drawa to pieces with Horſes, 
and threw away the Carcaſe unburied. The Place 
where this was done is call'd LTyraichnes his Horſes) 


It lies upon the River Heraclius, and there is hea 


Neighing whenſoever any Horſe drinks of that River, 


This is in The third Book of Rivers. 


rd a 


 Tullus Hoſtilins, a King of the Romans, wag d War 


againſt the Albans, whoſe Kings Name was Aſzrius 
bentiu, and he many times kept off from fighting. 


Fu- 
He 


had the ill luck to be once worſted, upon which the A- 
bans gave themſelves up to Drinking and making good 
Cheer, till Talus fell in npon them when they were in 
their Cups, and fore their King to pieces betwixt two Hor- 
les. Alexarchns, in the 4th. Book of his Italian Hiſtory, 

Philip had a Deſign to make himſelf Maſter of Ohyn- 
thus and Methone, and in trying to pals the River San- 
danus, was ſhot with an Arrow by one Aſter an Olynthi- 
en, With theſe Words LI is Aſter that ſends Philip this 


mortal Shaſt. ] Philip, upon this, ſwam back again to his 


own People, and with the lok of an Eye ſav'd his Life. 


Calliſtnenes, in his 3d of his Macedonics. 


Forſena made War upon the Romans, and pitcht his 
Camp on the further fide of the Tiber. where he inter- 
cepted all Relief, till they were pincht with Famine! 
Horatius Cocles took poſſeſſion of a Wooden Bridge, 
where he oppos'd himſelf to the Enemy that were preſ- 
{ing to come over; but finding himiclf over-power'd 


with Numbers, he commanded his People to cut down fl 


the Bridge behind him, by which means he hindred 
them from coming over, but in the mean time receiving 
a Wound in his Eye, he threw himſelf into the River 
and ſwam over to his own Party. So Theotimus in the 


Second Book of his Talian Hiſtory. 
EFratoſthenes, in Erigone, tells a Story of Iearins, 


that 


entertains Bacchus under his Roof; and it runs thus: 


Saturn having taking up his Lodging with an Husb 


and- 
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man who had a very beautiful Daughter, took her to 

his bed, and had ſeveral Sons by her, as Janius, Hym- _ 

nus, Fauſtu, and Feli v. He taught his Hoſt Icarins the 

Uſe of Wine, and the way of Dreſſing his Vines 

with aCharge that he ſhould likewiſe inſtru hisNeigh- 

bors in the Myſtery. His Acquaintance hereupon find- 

Jing that this ſtrange Drink had caſt them into a deeper 

a W Sleep than ordinary, took a Fancy that they were poy- 

r. ſon'd, and ſton'd Icarius in Revenge, whereupon his 
Grand-Children hang'd themſelves for Grief. 

ir Upou a time, when the Plague was very hot in Rome, 

the Pythian Oracle being conſulted, gave this Anſwer, 

je That upon the appealing the Wrath of Saturn, and the 

1. Geri: of thoſe that were unjuſtly kill'd, the Peſtilence 

d would ceaſe. Lutatius Catulus, a Mtn of the firſt Qualli- 

in ty, cauſed a Temple upon this Ocaſion to be erected 

f near the Tarpei an Mount, which he dedicated to Sa- 

y. turn, placing an- Altar in it, with four Faces; poſſibly 

with a reſpect to Saturn's four Children, or to the Four 

- WM Seaſons of the Year. He alſo inſtituted the Month of 

5 Januaiy; but Saturn tranſlated them all to Heaven a- = 

is Y mong the Stars, ſome of which are call'd Protrigetree, 

is as Forerunners of the Vintage; only Janus riſes firſt, and 

e. has his Place at the Feet of the Virgin Critolaus in his 
Fourth Book of Cœleſtial Appearances. 1 


is In the time of theDeyaſtation of Greece by the Perſians 
i-Y Pauſanias,a Lacedem oni an Commander, took a Bribe of 


F5oo Talents of Xerxes to betray Spart a. I he Treaſon being 
e, diſcover'd, his Father Ageſilau: preſt him ſo bard, that he 
. was fain to take Sanctuary in the Temple of Miner va, call'd 
d Caliciæcos, where he caus'd the Doors to be brickt up, and 
in HisSon to be immur'd till he dy'd of Hunger, and his Mo- 
ed ther after this would not ſuffer the Body to be buried 
g Sn ſermus. in his Second Book of his Hiſtories. 
er The Roman, being in War with the Latin, made 
he choice of P. Decius for their General. Now there was 
a certain Patrician, a young Man, and poor ( Cſſius 
Brutus by Name) wWno propos'd for a certain Reward to 
open the Gates to the Enemy, but peing detected, he 
fled to the Temple of Minerva Auæiliaria: Bat bis Fa- 
non = THT ther 


CY — 112 
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ther Caſſius, an Enſign-bearer, ſhut him up there till hel 
died of Famine, and his dead Body was not allow'd Bu- 
rial. Clitonimus, in his Italian Hiſtory. | 
Darius the Perſian, had a Battle with Alexander near his 
the River Granicus, where he loſt ſeven eminent Gover- his 
nours, and upward of ve hundred armed Chariots ; | 
and yet would have tried the Fortune of another Bat- Re 
tle the Day following: But his Son Ariobarz anus, in Fa- pay 
vour of Alexander, undertook to betray his Father into by 
his Hands. The Father was ſo tranſported with Paſſion Fa) 
at the Indignity ef the thing, that he cut off his Son's 
Head fort. Aretides Cuidiu, in the Third of his Ada. i th. 
, DHEHTTIIIRTTTTITO on 
Brutus, that was created Gonſul by the unanimous | *! 
Vote of the Citizens, ford away Tarquinius Superbu; la 
into Baniſhment, for his aboninable Tyranny. He he 
fled to the Taſcant, and by their Aſſiſtance made War th 
upon the Romans. The Sons were treating to betray the IN 
Father; the Buſineſs was diſcover'd, and they loſt their be 
Heads for it. Ariſtides Mileſius, in his Italian Hiſtory. 
Epamincudas, a Ihebæn General, manag'd a War a- Ti 
gainſt the Spartans.He went from the Army to Thebes, to . 
be preſent there at a publick Election of Magiſtrates, but || * 
firſt enjoin'd his Son Steſimbrotus, that he ſhould not fight 4 
the Enemy in his Ab ſence, upon any Terms. The Spartans || ® 
being inform'd that Epamirondas was not with th* Army 0 
reproacht the young Man with want of Courage, and 5 
ſo far provok'd him, that without any regard to his . 
Fathers Command, he gave the Spartans Battle, and o- hy 
vercame them. His Father was ſo incens'd*againſt him 1 
for this Action, that though he Crown'd him for the vi- f 
ctory, he cut off his Head for his Diſobedience. Creſi- 10 
phon, in his Third Book of the Bœotian Hiſtory. | 
In a War that the Row47s had againſt the Samnites, || © 
they gave the Command to Manlius, ſurnamed Imperi- c 
e/us. He had occaſion to go to Rome, to be preſent 
there at the Choice of Conſuls, and gave his Son in ; 
charge, not to engage the Enemy in the mean time. 
The Samnites underſtanding this, irritated the young 
Mag with opprobrious Words, as if he declin'd fight- 


ing 
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ing out of Cowardize, and in the end provok'd him to 


2 Battle, upon which action he carried the Day; but 


his Father caus'd his Head to be ſtrock off for breaking 
his Order. This is in Aiſtides Mileſius. 9 

Hercules mads Love to Jole, but ſhe gave him the 
Repulſe, and fo he went and aſſaulted Oechali a. ole 
threw her ſelf head-loag down from the Wall, but the 
Whiffling of the Wind under her Garments broke the 
Fall, and ſhe had no Hurt. This Story is in Vic, Meleotes. 

Valerius Torquats Was the Romans General in the War 
they had with the Taſcans, who, upon the fight of Cu- 


fa, the Daughter of the Tuſcan King, fell in Love 


with her, and when he found he could do no good on't, 
laid Siege to the City. Claſia, upon this, threw her ſelf 
head- long froma Tower;but Venus was ſo careful of her, 
that by the playing of the ind in the Folds of her Gar- 
ments ſhe was wafted ſafe to the Ground. Torquatus 
however offer'd her Violence, and for ſo doing, he was 
Baniſh'd by a Publick Decree into the Iſle of Corſica. 
Theophilus, in the Third Book of his Italian Hiſtory. 
While the Carthagini ans were treating an Alliance 
with the Siciliaus againſt the Romans, the Roman General, 
Mete llus, was obſery'd to omit Sacrificing only to Ve, 


who reveng'd her ſelf upon him, by ſending.a croſs 


Wind to the Navy: But Caius Julius, a Sooth-ſayer, 


being conſulced in the Matter, gave anſwer, that this 


Obſtacle would be remov'd upon theGenerals Sacrificing 
his Daughter; ſo that he was forc'd to produce his 
Daughter Metella for a Sacrifice. But Yefta had Com- 
pallion for her, aud ſo ſeat her away to Lamuſſum, ſub- 
ſtituting a Heiter in her ſtead, and made a Prieſteſs of 
her to the Dragon that is worinipt in that Place. So Py- 
thocles, in the Third Book of his Italian Hiſtory. 
Something like this happened to Iphigenia in Aulis, a 
City of Bœot ia. See Merillus, in the firſt Book of his 
Bœotic Hygtory. EY | | 
Breanus, a King of the Gauls,after the waſting of 4/74 
came to Epineſus, and there fell in Love with a Country 


Girl, wa9 promiſed him, that tor ſuch a certain Re- 
ward in Bracelets, and other Cyrioiitiez of Value, he 
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was betroth'd, it ſeems to Demeticxs, one of the Bro- 


that he kill'd his Siſter, and being afterwards Indicted 


» | 5 | W-..:-4 4 
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ſhould have the Uſe of her Body. and that ſhe would joy hi 


turther undertake to deliver up Epheſus into his Hands, None © 


Buennus order'd his Soldiers to throw all the Gold they NSweet 
had into the Lap of this avaritions Wretch, which des 
they did, till ſhe periſh'd under the Weight of it. Clyro. £W TI 
phon, in the firſt Book of his Gallican Hiſtory. z-fire 
Tarpeia, a Virgin that was well Born, and had the Winag 


keeping of the Capitol in the War betwixt the Sabine: rp, | 


and the Romans, paſt a Promiſe unto Tatius, that ſhe Wauy ? 
would open him a Paſlage into the Tarpeian Mount, pro. Nhe * 
vided that he would give her all the Jewels that the Sa- Ibis fi 
bines wore, for a Reward. The Sabines hearing this, 1 # 
took her alive, and buried her under the Weight of the. 
her Rings and precious Ornaments. Ariſt#des Mileſius, tim. 
in his Italic Story. 1 Ome 
After a long War bet w ixt two Cities, Tegea and Phe- NAA 
nea, they came to an Agreement, to refer the Deciſion Nflac 
of the Controverſie, by Combat, to three Twin-Bro- fell 
thers on each fide, the Sons of Reximachus for Tegea, Ius 
and for Phenea, the Sons of Damoſt ratus. Upon the 4. 
encounter, two of the Sons of Reximachus were ſlain; . 
but Cxitolaus, the third, had a Fetch beyond his two NW. 


Brothers; for, under a Pretence of running away, he Vid 


divided his Enemies that purſued him, and ſo taking 04 
them one by one, he kill'd them all. The Tegeans upon e“ 
his Return, went all over-joy'd to gratulate the Victor, Alis 
only his Siſter Derodice was not ſo well pleas'd ; for ſhe by 


thers that was now Hain: Which Gritolaus took ſo ill, 


for Murder, lis Mother acquitted him. Demaratus i 
his Second Book of the Arcadian Hiſtory. 
In the heat of the War betwixt the Romans and Al- 
bans, they came to this Agreement, that the Cauſe ſhould 
be determin'd by a Tryal at Arms, betwixt three and 
three Twins on each lide, the Ciriatii for the Albans, 
and the Foratii for the Romans. Upon the encounter, | 
the Curi atii kill'd two of the other; the third Survivor, 
under the Colour of flying, deſtroy'd his Enemies, one 
by one as they follow'd him, All his Friends care to 
Yn, Lg, 07 
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oy him of his Victory, fave only his Siſter Horatia; for 
one of the Curiatii, that her Brother kill'd, was her 
dweet- heart. Horatius for this, kill'd his Siſter, Ari- 
fides Mile ſius. in his Italian Commentaries. 
The Temple of Minerva in Ilinm happen'd to be 
a- fire. 1lus ran Preſently to ſave,the Paladium (an 
Image dropt from Heaven) but upon the taking of it 
vp, he was ſtruck Blind; it being a thing unlawful for 
auy Man to look upon; but upon appeaſing the Deity, 
o. Ihe was afterwards reftor'd to his Sight. Dercyllus, in 
4. Ibis firſt Book of Foundations. : 5 
s Aletellus, an eminent Man, as he was walking out of 
of che City, was interrupted by Ravens that laid hold of 
„him, and kept a flapping of him with their Wings. This 
Omen ſurpris'd him, and back he went into the City 
- again, where he found the Temple of Yefta all in a 
n flame. He went and took away the Palladium, and 
>- fel Blind upon't But ſome time after, the Goddeſs be- 
ing pacified, gave him the uſe of his Eyes again. Ariſti- 
e Rds Alileſius in his Italian Hiſtory. 5 
Upon a time, when the Thraſians were engag'd in a 
o War agaiaſt the Athenians, the Oracle promis'd them 
je E\itory, if they would but five the Life of Codrus. 
g Carus, upon this, puts himſelf in a courſe Diſguiſe, and 
n away he goes into the Enemies Camp, with a Scythe in 
r, Ihis Hand, where he kill'd one, and another kill'd him, 
e Iſo that the Athenians got the better on't. S:crates, in 
- the ſecond Book of his Thraſian Hiſtory. 
, P. Deſius, a Rom an, at a time when they were in War 
d wich the Albant, had a Dream, that his Death would 
n Wbriag a great Advantage to the Romans: Upon which 
Contideratioa, he charged into the middle of his 
. WEnemies, where he killed many, and was fhia him- 
d elf: His Son Decius did the like in the Galli War, for 
d the Conſervation of the Roman State. Ariſtides olefins * 
s Wis my Author. a 
There was one Cy.2n/ppus a Syracuſian, that Sacrificed 
to all the Gods but Bacchus, who took the Contempt 
heinoully, that he made him drunk, in which Fir, 
de got hiz Danghter,Cya2e iato a Corner aud lay 
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with her; ſhe in the wean time lipt his Ring off his 
Finger, and gave it to her Nurſe to keep, as a Circume 
ſtance that ſome time or other might come to be brought 
in evidence. There brake out a Peſtilence, and the Py- 
thian Oracle advis'd the Sacrificing of an laceſtuous Per- 
ſon to the Gods that are the Averters of ſuch Calami- 
ties, as the only Remedy. Cyane, that underſtood the 
Meauing of the Oracle better than other People, took 
her Father by the Hair ot the Head, firft ſtabbing him, 
and then her felt. Doſitheus, in the third Book of his 
S.cilin Hiſtory. 
In the time of celebrating the Rn at Rome, 
Aruntius, that had never drunk any Wine fince he was 
born, did not ſhew that Reverence for the Power of the 
God as he ought to have done, ſo that Bacchxs intoxicæ- 
ted him, and in tha: Freak, Arzrrus raviſht his Davgh» 


ter Afedulina. She came to know the Raviſher. by his 28 
Ring, and an Exploit came into her Head, above what an 
from her Age could have been expected. She made to 
her Father c. unk, and ſet a Garland upon his Head, I Pa 
carrying him to the Altar of Thur der, where with Tears Ian 
| ſhe kill'd him for rob! bing her ſo T reacherouſly of her nm 
Virginity. Ariſtides, in his Third Book ot his Italian Not 
Hiſtory. 5 
Erechtbeus was told in a War he had with Ease u, ic 
that he mould have the better of his Enemy, if he N 
would but Sacrifice his Daughter. He advis'd upon the h 
Matter with his Wite Praxithea, and deliver'd up his b 
Daughter after the manner of a common Sacre b 
Enns in his Erechtheus. 8 
Mari finding himſelf hard put to't in the CinbriasY | 
War, had it re\ Lal'd to him in a Dream, that he ſhould > 


overcome his Enemies, if he would but Sacrifice his 
Daughter Ch,; Be did it (preferring the common 
Safety before any private Bond of Nature) and he got 
the Victory. There are two Altars in Germany, where 
about that time of the Year, may be heard the Sound 


of Trompets. Derotheus, in | the fourth Book of bis | 
talian Hitory, 


— 
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Is There was one Cyanipprs, a Theſſalian, a great Lover 
- Wl of the Chaſe, and was often abroad a-hunting. This 
it ſame Cyani pbus was newly Married, and his ſtaying 
'- W ont ſo long, and fo often in the Woods, gave his Wife a 
'- © [calouſic of an intreague there with ſome other Wo- 
- W man; infomuch that ſhe follow'd him one time, and 
1e got into a Thicket to watch him. The Ruſtling of the 
k © Boughs in the Place where ſhe lay, brought the Dogs 
„„ thither, in expeRation of ſome Game, where they tore 
us this tender-hearted Woman to pieces, as if ſhe* had 
been a bruit-Beaſt. Cyanippus was fo ſurpriz'd with ſa 
e, © diſmal and untheught-of a Spectacle, that he KkilPd 
as himtelf. Parthenias the Poet. To oy 
he Sybaris is a City of Tah, where there was One Ami- 
i, a very handſome young Man, and a Lover of Hunt- 
b- ing. His Wife (whom he had lately married) took up 
us a Suſpition that under colour of theChaſe, hecarrry'd on 
at I an Aflignation with ſome other Woman. She trac'd him 
de to the Wood, and upon the Noiſe of the Bonghs in her 
d, Paſſage, the Dogs ran preſently to her, and worried her, 
SH and her Husband ſtabb'd himſelf immediately upon this 
er milerable Accident. Clitonivis, in the ſecond Book 
an of his Sybaritics. „ OO. NE 
One Smyrna (to whom /erus ow'd a Shame, it ſeems) 
1, fell paſſionately in Love with her Father, aad made the 
he Nurſs her Confident. She goes craftily to work with 
be her Maſter, and tells him of a Maid there in the Neigh- 
his bourhood, that lov'd him above all things in the World; 
ce. but ſhe could not ia Modeſty appear publickly to him: 
Vos the Father lay ignorant!) with his own Daughter. 
ian But Ome time after, having a great mind to fee his 
ald Miſtriſs, he call'd for a Light, and when he ſaw who it 
his was, he purſued the Inceſtuous Wretch with his drawn 
on Sword ; but by the Providence of Venus, ſhe was reſew'd 
got trom that Danger, and turn'd into 8 Myrtle Tree; Thee- 
ere rus, in his TranSformations. * 
ma One Valeria Tuſculanari a (for whom Venus had no 
his Kindneſs) fell dowa-right in Love with her Father Yale- 
-ius. She told the Nurſe the Secret, who order'd it ſo, 
that ſhz brought the Father and the Daughter together, 
LOA ELYRIA GE E © # —— 5 
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tell iag him, that a Maid there hard by, was fallen de- 
ſperately in Love with him, but that ſhe durſt not lie 
with him for fear of being knovvn. The Father was 
got into his Cups, and as he was in Bed with hisDaugh- 
ter, call d for a Candle. The Nurie wak'd Valeria, 
and away ſhe goes wandring up and dowa the Countr 

with her great Belly. She had at laſt a Fall from a 


Precipice, but ſcap'd without ſo much as any . Miſcarri- | 


age; for ſhe was deliver'd at her time, and the Childs 
Name was Sylvanus (in Greek, AÆAgipanes.) Valerius, in 
the Anxiety of his Mind, threw himſelf from the ſame 
Preci pice. Ariſtides Mileſius, la the Third book of his 
J6⁊éd mf, TR „ 
Diomedes, after the Deſtruction of Troy, was caſtby 
ſtreſs of Weather upon the Coaſt of Libya, where Lycus 
the Son of Mars was King, whoſe Cuſtom it was to Sa- 
crifice all Strangers to his Father; but bis Daughter 
Callirrhoe falling in Love with Diomede betray'd ker 
Father, and ſet Diomede at liberty; who preſently went 
his way without any regard to his Benefactreſs, and 
Calirrboe hang'd her ſelf upon it. Juba, Book the 
Third, of his Lin Hiſtory, . ˙ 8 
Calpurnius Craſſius a famous Man, bearing Arms with 
Fegulus, was ſent to the Maſſilians, to attack the Caſtle 
of Garetius being a very ſtrong place. He was taken 
in the Enter prize, and deſign'd for a Sacrifice toSaturn; 
but Byſatia, the Kings Daughter, out of a paſſionate 
kindneſs to Calpurnus, betray'd her Father. Calpurnus 
left her, and after his departure Byſatia cut her own 
Throat. Hegeſiznax's Third Book of the African Hiſtory, 
VU hen Priamus found that Trey was given for loſt, he 
ſent his young Son Polydore into Thraciawitha vaſt ſum 
of Gold, and put all into the hands af Polymeſtor his 
Kinſman. So ſoon 4s Trey was taken, Polymeſtor kill'd 
the Child, and took the Gold to himſelf. Hecuba, be- 
ing driven upon that quarter, over-reach'd Polymeſter, 
by craft under pretence of giving him a great Trea- 
ſure, at which time ſhe, with the Aſſiſtance of her Fel- 
low-Priſoners, tore out his Eyes with her Nails. Euri- 
pidar the Tregecion 8 
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Sum of Money in the hands of Valerius Geſtius his Kinſ- 


his Kinſman under pretence of a Treaſure that he 


the Boar, but in truth at his Brother, whom he hated, 
and & kill'd him; for which his Father baniſh'd him. | 


| kill'd the other, put it off when he came at home, that 
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When Hannibal Was ravaging the Country of Cam- 
pania, L. Thymbris depoſited his Son Ruſpius, with a vaſt 


man, who upon Intelligence that the Enemy carry'd all 
before him, out of pure avarice, and without any re- 
gard to Humanity or Juſtice, kill'd the Child. It fo 
fell out that Tymbrzs as he was walking about the Fields 
ſound the Dead Body of his Son: Whereupon he call d 


would ſhew him: Re took his opportunity, put out 
his Eyes, and hung him up upon a Gibbet. Ariſt ides's 
Third Book of his Iralick Hiffory, : -- =. 
AFacus had two Sons by Pſammathe, Phocus and Tel a- 
mon, the former better belov'd than tlie other. Telamon 
one day took out his Brother a Funting, and a Boar 
preſenting himſelf, he threw his Lance in pretence at . 


Dorot heus's Firſt Book of Transformations, 
Cajus Maximus had two Sons, Reſus the one by e's: 

whole Sir-name was Conon, and the other S milius. The 

Brothers were a Hunting together, and Reſus having 


it was by chance, and far from any deſign of doing it: 
But his Father, when be came in time to know the 
truth of it, baniſh'd the Son.  Ariſtocles in the Third 
Book of his Italian Hiſtory. 

Mars is ſaid to have begotten Meleager upon Althea. 
Eripides in his Meleag er. 

Septimius Marcellus took to Wife one Hlvia, and a 
great Lover of Eunting he was. Mars put himſelf in 
the Habit of a Shepherd, whor'd his new. Wife and 
got her with Child: Which being done, he told her 
Who he Was, and gave her a Brand, telling her that 
tlie Fate of the Child ſhe went withal, was wrap'd up 
in the Fate of that Brand. Septimius flew Tuſcinus, brit 
Mammercus, in his Sacrificing to the Gods for a fruit- 
ful Seafon, omitted only Ceres, who in revenge ſent a 
Wild Boar into his Grounds;; Whereupon a knot of 
ur gor together and killed bim, and deliver'd 


the 


_ _ 
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a 


the Head and the Skin to his Sweet-heart ; But Simbro- 


tee and Muthias the Maid's Uncles, took them away 


from her. Mammercus in a rage kilPd them upon it, 


and the Mother burnt the Brand. Aerylus in the | 


Third Book of his Italian Hiſtory. 
When Telamon the Son of Aacus and Endeis came to 


Eubœa, he debauch'd Peribea the Daughter of Alcathous, 


and fled away by Night. The Father underſtanding 
this, and ſuſpecting the Villiany to be done by ſome of 
the-Citizens, he deliver'd his Dauahter to ene of the 
Guards to be thrown into the Sea : But the Soldier in 
compaſſion to the Woman, rather ſold her, and ſhe 


was carried away by Sea to the Illand ofSalumina,where 
Telamon bought her, and had by her, Ajax. Arctades 


Cnidins | in his ſecond Book of 1ſands. © 
L. Troſcius had by Patris a Daughtet calbd Corentia, 


Who being corrupted by Calpurnius a Roman, was deli- 
ver'd by her Father to a Soldier, with a charge to 
throw her in the Sea, and drewn her. The Man had 


compaſſion of her, and rather fold her »Calpurnins 


bought her, and had Contruſcus by her. 


AHolus a great King of Irruria bad by Amphithea ſix 


| Daughters and as many Sons. Macarins, the youngeſt 

of them, had the carnal knowledge of one of his Siſters 
who was deliver'd of a Boy. Her Father ſent her a 
Sword to kill the Child with, but that was fo impious, 

that ſhe chuſe rather to kill her ſelf: And Macarius laid 


violent hands upon himſelf too. ee 8 fecond Book 
of his Tz/can Hiſtory. 


Papirius Volucer Married Julia Pulchra, by whom ; 


ſhe had ſix Sons and fix Daughters. Papirius Roma- 
nus, the eldeſt of the ſix, got Canulia his Siſter with 


Child. When the Father came to the knowledge of it, 
he ſent his Daughter a Sword, with which ſhe kilPd 
her ſelf, and Romanus did the ſame. Cryſt ppus's firſt br 


Book of his Iralian Hiftory. 
| If  Ariſtonymus an Epheſian and the Son of Demoſtratus, 
was a Woman-hater, but hid todo with an Aſs, which 


vrought hic rs in 1 th 0: digray caurſe of time, a 
moſt 
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moſt beautiful Daughter which he call'd Onoſcelis. 
Ariſlotle's ſecond Book of Parado xe. 
Fulvius Stellus had an averſion to Woman too, but 
entertain'd himſelf to bis Satisfaction with a Mare, by 
which he had a very handſom Daughter, that he call'd 
Hippena, and this is the Goddeſs that has the care of 
the breed of Horſes; According to Apeſilays iu the 


third Book of his 7:al;an Hiſtory. 
Ihe Sardi ans being engag'd in War with the Smyr= 
neans, Beſieg'd Snyrna; and ſent them word by the 
Ambaſſadors, that they would never raiſe the Siege, till 
the Smyrnæans ſhould deliver up their Wives to their 
Embraces. The Men of Smyrna would have been hard 
put to it upon this pinching neceſſity, if it had not 
been for the advice of a pretty Wench that was a Maid- 
Servant to Phylarchus. Her Council to her Maſter, was 
this ; that inſtead of ſending free Women, they ſhould 
rather dreſs up the Servants and ſend them. The 
Smyrneans follow'd her advice, and when the Sardians 
had wearied themſelves with their Miſtreſſes, the Smàyr- 
neans eaſily overcome them: Frem whence there is a 
Feſtival day obſery'd under the name of Fleutheria, 
which is celebrated among the Smyrnæans with great 
Solemnity, the Servants being dreſt up with all the 
Ornaments of the Free Women. Doſitheuns in the 
Third Book of his Lydian Hiſ torx. 
© Atepomarus, a King, of the Gauls, being in War with 
the Romans, made a Public Declaration that he would 
never agree fo a Peace, till the Romans ſhould proſtitute = 
their Wives to them. The Romaxs advis'd with the 
Maid- ſervants, and ſent them in the Place of the Free- 
Women; the Barbarians ply'd the Work ſo hard, that 
they were even tir'd and fel aſlee p. Retana (Who was the 
Authoaeſs of the Council )climb'd a Fig- tree, and fo got 
on the Wall, and finding how it was. gave notice of it to 
the Conſuls. The Romans upon this made a Sally and 
routed the Enemy ;in Memory whereof was inſtitvted 
the Servants Heliday, and this was the riſe of it. Arie 
ſtides Mileſius Book 1ſt. Hiſt, Ital. RE ng . 
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In the War betwixt the Athenians and Fumolpus, Pro- 
viſions falling ſhort, the Commiſſary Pyrandea, upon a 

point of Prudence and good Husbandry, made ſome 
{mall abatement in the Souldiers Proportions : The Ci- 
tizens ſuſpe&ed Treachery in the caſe, and Ston'd him 
to Death. Calliſt heness Third Book, Hiſt. Thrace. 

The Romans being in War with the Gault, and Pro- 
viſions for the Belly being very fcarce, Cinna contracted 

the Soldiers allowance to a leſs proyqrtion than they 
had formerly: The Citizenvinterpreted this abitement 


to be an ambitious Deſign he had upon the Goverament, | 


and ſo Ston'd him for it. Ariſtides, Book 34. Hiſt. al. 
In the time of the Peloponneſian War, Piſiſtratus an 
Orchomeni an. had a ſpite at the Nobility, and to make 


himſelf popular, favour'd the Common People. The 


Senate conſpir'd againſt him, and treacheroully kill'd 
bim, cutting him into ſmall Gobbets that they carried 
away with them in their Boſoms, and paring off the Sur- 
face of the Ground that no ſigns of the Murder might 
appear. The Common People however upon a jealou- 


| ſie of the Matter, went tumultuouſly to the Senate houſe, 


but the Kings younger Son Teleſimachus that was dipt in 
the Conſpiracy, diverted them with a ſham-ſtory, tell- 
ing them, that he himſelf had ſeen his Father in a form 
more than human, walking as lively as was poſſible up 
the Piſæan Mountain: And ſo he impos'd upon the Peo- 
ple: Theophilus's 2d Book Hiſt. Pelapon. 
The enate of Rome being hard put to it for the main- 
taining of a War with ſo many of their Neighhours, 


thought it good Husbandry to ſhorten the People's al- 
lowance of Corn, which Romulus took very ill, and did 


not only reſtore it to the People, but ſeveral great Men 


were Puniſht for it. Upon this he was marder'd in tbe 
Senate by a Conſpiracy of the Nobles, wha cut him all 

to pieces, and carried them ſeverally away in the lap- 
pets of their Garments. The Romans came to the Court 
in a hurry, and brought Fire with them to ſet all in a 

flame; but Julius Proculus, one tnat was in the Plot, told 
them, that he ſaw Romulus upon a Mountain of a ſize 


 Jarger than any Man, and that he was tranſlated into 


N 
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the Number of the Gods. The Romans believ'd him and 
quietly withdrew. Ariſtob. in the 34 Book Hiſt. Ital. + 
Pelops the Sen of Tantalus and Euryanaſſa, had two 
Children, Atreus and Thyeſtes, by his Wife Hippodomia; 
and by his Miſtreſs Dans he had Ciriſiſf us, whom he 
loy'd better than his lawful Children: But Laius a The- 
han, in the heat of his luſt forcibly abus'd his body, and 
being taken by Atreus and Thyeſtes, obtain'd his Pardon 
yet from Pelops, in regard that Love had provok'd him 
to it Hippedamia's Advice to Atreus and Thyeſies was, 
that they ſhould kill Chryſippus, as one that would inter- 
| Poſe between them and the Crown. Upon the refuſal 
to do ſo baſe a thing, ſhe her {elf put her own hands 
to the work, and in the dead of the Night took Laius 
his Sword when he was aſleep, wounded Chryſippus with 
it, and left the Wezpon in his Body. This circumſtance 
of Laius his Sword brought him into a Suſpicion of the 
Murder, till he was clear'd by Chryſippus himſelf, who 
being as yet but half dead, gave his teſtimony to the 
Truth. Peleps buried his Son, and then baniſit his 
Wife. Dinant. 
Ebius Teliex had two Sons by his Wife Nuceria, and 
the third call'd Firms by an Enfranchis'd Weman who 
was very handſom, and better belov'd by the Father 
than thole that were legitimate: Nuceria that hated this 
By-blow,advis'd her Sons to diſpatch Firmus; but upon 
the refuſalſhe did it her ſelf, and in the depth of the Night 
got the Sword of him that guarded the Body of Firmus, 
gave him a mortal Wound, and left the Weapon ſtick- 
ing in bis Body. The Boy clear'd his Keeper by a par- 
ticular Account ofthe Matter of Fact; the Father bu- 
ried his Son, and ſent away his Wile into Baniſhment. 
Deſithens Book 3d Hiſt. tal. V 
Tyheſeus the Son of Neptune and Flippolitus by the A- 
mazon Hippolyta, and afterward married Phedra the 
Daughter of Mines, who fell deep in Love with Hipro- 
yytus, and made uſe of the Nuries Mediation to help 
forward the Inceſt. But Hippolytus upon this left Athens 
and went away to Trazen, wheie he Civerted himſelf 
with Hunting: Now this Jaſciv.ous V\ eman finding 
en her 


his requeſt that he would deſtroy Hippolitus. So Nep- 
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her deſign diſappointed, forg'd ſeveral ſcandalons Let- 
ters to the prejudice of the chaſte young .Man, and 
ended her days with a Halter. Theſeus gave Credit to 
the Slander, and Neptane having promis'd him a 
grant of any three things he would ask, he made it 


tune lent a Bull to the Coaſt where Fippolytus was dri- 
ving his Chariot, which put hisHorſes into Tac a fright, 


that they ran away with them, and over-turning the 
Chariot kill'd the Maſter. 


C mminius Super a Laurentine, had a Son which he 


_ call'd Comminius by the Nymph Eger:a, after which he 
married one Gidica who fell paſſionately in Love with 


her Son- in Law, and receiving a repulſe, ſhe fram'd ſlan- 


derous Letters againſt him which ſhe left behind her, 
and ſo hang'd her ſelf, Comminius reflecting upon the 


Crime, and believing the Calumny, applied himſelf to 


Neptune, who with a terrible Bull frighted the Horſes 
| fo, while the Youth was in the Chariot, that they over- 


turn'd all, and kill'd him with the fall. Deſt el Book 
3d. H:ft. tral. 8 

la the time of a Great Plague in Lacedemon they 
were told by the Oracle t that the Peſtilence would ceaſe 


upon the Sacrificing of a Noble Virgin according to 


Cuſtom : It fell ene time by lot to Helena, Wo was 


brought out and dreſt up ready tor the Sacrifice: An 


Eagle at that time Flying by took away the Sword, and 
carrying it into an herd of Cattle, laid it dowa upon 
an Heifer, Whereupon they ſpar'd the Virgin. Ariſto- 
demus in his Third Collection of Fables. 

There was a dreadful Plague in FHhalerii, which the 


Oracle ſaid would be®remov'd upon the Sacriſicing of 
2 Virgin to Jo every Year. While this Superſtition 


was in courſe, it fell to Valet Luperca's lot to be the 


| Sacrifice. An Eagle flew away with the drawn Sword, 


and laid it upon an Heifer feeding near the Temple. 
And there being a ſtick laid upon the fewel prepar'd 
for the fire with a little Mallet fix'd to it, the Virgin 
afliſted at the Sacriſicing of the Heifer, and taking up 
the Mallet went about from Houle to Houſe, and with 
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a gent le knock call'd to thoſe that were sick, bidding 


them be of eee this was the riſe of the Cere- 


mony which continues to this day. Aritide*'s 19th. Book 
Hiſt. Italian. 4 

Philenome the Dan chter of Metimus and Arradlia, went 
in many times to the Chace with Diana. Mars lay with 


her in the ſhape of a Shepherd, and fetcht vp her Belly - 


She was deliver'd in time of two Twins, which for fear 
of her Father ſhe threw into the River mant hu, but 
by a ſtrange Fatality of Providence they were driven 
ſafe into a hollow Oak, which happening to be the Ken- 
nel of a Wolf, this Wolf threw her Whelps into the 
River and Suckled the Children. Ty/zphus a Shepherd 
that had ſeen this with his own Eyes, took theſe Chil- 
dren and brought them pp as his own, calling one of 
them Lycaftus, and the other Parraſius which reign'd 
ſucceſſively in Arcadia. This is reported by Zopyrus 
Byzantiu; in the Third Book of his Hiſtories. - 
 Amulins dealing very Tyrannically with bis Brother 


 Numitor, kilPd his Son Anptis, as they were a-Hunting, 


and made his Daughter Si Julia a Prieſteſs of Juno: 


Alars got her with Child, and when ſhe had laid her 


Belly of two Twins, ſhe confeſt the Truth to the Ty- 


rant, which put him in ſuch an apprehenſion that he ex- 


pos'd them both on the tide of the River Tiber, where 
they were carried by the ſtream to a place where a ſhe- 


Wolf had her Whelps. The Wolf caſt away her own, 


and gaveSuck to theſe Children. Fauſſ us obſerving this, 
took the Children to himſelf, and call'd them by the 


Names of Remus and Romulus Which came afterwards. 


to be the Founders of Rome. Ariſtidess Hiſt. Italian. 
After the Deſtruction of Trey, Agamemnon and 
Caſſandra were kill'd, but Oreſtes that was brought up 
with Strophiu reveng'd the death of his Father. Pyrau- 
der's Fourth Pelspon, | EY 5 
Fabius Fabricianus of the Houſe of AMlaximas, having 
taken Tuxium the chief City of the Samnites, ſent to 


Rome the lmage of Venas Victrix, which among them 


was held in great veneration. His Wife Fabia was de- 
bauch'd by Petrevius Falentinus a handiome Young- 
man, 
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man, and afterwards ſhe treacherouſly Murther'd her 


Husband; but for her Son Fabricianus who was yet in 
his Infancy,ſhe ſhifted him away to be privately brought 


up. and ſo provided for his Security. When he was 


grown up, he deſtroy'd both his Mother and the A- 
dulterer, and was formally acquitted for it by a De- 
cree of the Senate. Doſitheus's Third Book Hiſtory 
FOO OE 8 5 2h: 
Buſiris the Son of Neptune and Anippe the Daughter 
of Nilus, was us'd to invite ſtrangers in to him under a 
pretence of Hoſpitality, and then to Murther them; 


but Divine vengeance met with him at laſt, for Hercules 


found out the Villany, and kill'd him with his Club. 
 Apatho the Samian. „„ 
Hercules as he was driving: Geryon's Oxen through 
Italy, took up his Lodging with King Fanus there, the 
Son of- Mercury, whoſe Cuſtom it was to Sacrifice 
Strangers to his Father: He ſet upon Hercules, and had 
bis Brains beaten out for his pains Dercyllus's Third 
Book, Hiſtory Htalian. 5 CCC 
P)halaris of Agrigentum, a cruel Tyrant, was wont 

to put Strangers and Travellers to the moſt exquiſite 
torments. Perillus a Braſs- founder made a Bull of Braſs, 
and preſeated it to the King for a Nevy Inve tion of 


burning People alive in it. Fhalaris for this once, was 


juſt, in making the firſt Proof of it upon Perillus bim- 
ſelf; and the Invention was ſo artificial, that upon put- 


ting itin execution, the Engin it ſelf ſeem'd to bellow. 


Second Book of Oweſtions or Cauſes, 


In Aaeſta a City of Sicily, there was a certain Ty- 
rant call'd eAmilus Cenſorinus,who was ſo inbuman.,that 
he propos'd rewards to the Inventors of New Tor- 
tures. There was one Aruntins Paterculiss that had 
fram'd a Brazen-Horſe, and made a Preſent of it to 
the Tyrant to practice with it upon whom he pleas'd. 
It was the rſt piece of Juſtice that ever the Tyrant did, 
to make Tryal of the Torment upon the Author of it, 


that he might firſt feel himſeif the Torments he had 


provided for others. He was afterwards thrown down 
. from 
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from the Tarpeian Mountain. It may be thought thy 
1 | unmercifn] Rulers are from this Tyrant calbd AmiW:. 
t | Ariftidesrs Fourth Book Hiſtory alias. 
. | Evenus the Son of Mars and Sterope had a Daughter 
. | Marpiſſa by his Wife Alcippa the Daughter of Oeno- 
manus; and this Girl he had a mind to keep a Virgin: 
But Aas the Son of Aphareus ran away with her; E- 
venus purſued him, and finding he could not overtake 
- | him he threw himſelf into the River Horna, and be- 
came immortal. Doſiihſens's Firſt Book Hiſtory Italian. 
7 
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Anius a King of the Tuſcans had a delicate handſom 
Daughter whoſe Name was Salia, and he took great 
„care to keep her a Virgin; but Catherus a Man of Qual- 
|| ity, ſeeing her ſporting her ſelf fell paſſionately in 
Love with her, and carried her away to Rome. The 
» | Father made after her, and when he ſaw there was no 
- | catching of her, he threw himſelf into a River that 
| 
1 


— 


from him took the name of Auio. Cathetus begot Lati- 
nus and Salius upon the Body of Salia the root of a 
Noble Race. Ariſtides Mileſius, and Alexander Polyhi— 
t tor Third Book Hiſtory Italian. 


e Hegeſiſtratus an Epleſian committed a Murther and 
, | fled to Delphus; conſulting the Oracle what place to 


zf | ſettle in, che Anſwer was, that when he ſhould come 
is to a place where he ſhould ſee the Country-people 
- | Dancing, with Garlands of Olive leaves, he ſhould 
-- | ſettle there. . He travell'd into à certain Country of 
7. Aſia, where he found as the Oracle told him, and there 
built a City which he calPd Eleuus. - Pythocles the Sa- 
mion in the Third Book of his Georgics. 5 
- Telegonus the Son of Ulyſſes by Circe was ſent to find 
it | out his Father, with order that where he ſhould'ſee the 
r= | Country-people Dancing with Garlands he ſhould 
4 || there crea City. He came into a certain place of 
o /taly, where he found the Country-men Dancing with 
4, | wreaths of Oiken Boughs about their Heads? ſo that 
d, there he built a City, and call'd it Piuiſtum; for an 
t, 0% in Greek is ge . (The Romans corruptly call 
d this Cit / Præneſſ e.) Ariſtotle in the Third Book of his 
n It ali an Hiſtory. | „ oo 1 
m F f Ie 
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the Old Bawd, chat had betray'd him, alive, and Cru 


cCified his Daughter. Nevertheleſs ſuch was the exceſ 

of his Grie! ror the loſs of Chry/ippe, that he threw him 
ſelf into a River of India, which was afterwards call 
by his name Hyaaſpes. > 


E have it upon the Authority of a Credible Tradition, 
I hat this Chapter of Parallels was none of Plutarch's, 


and that in the Margin of an Ancient Greek M. S. there 


is the ſarł ſer upon it of a Spurious Piece; which is the ra- 


ther to e blieb d, for that there is not ſo much as one Line 


or Tia ;oht in it, that comes up to the Spirit of that 1llu- 
ſtrious Author. But however ſince it has paſs'd thus long in 
the World plauſibly enough under, the Authority and Protect. 
ion of ſo great a Name, the whole Work would look as if it 
were imperfett without it. So that the preventing of that In- 
conerience ; is the only reaſon that has mov'd me to this 
Tranflation. _—_ ET es 
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Of the Names of Rivers and Mountains, and of ſuch 
things as are to be found therein. A 


Tranſlated our of the Greek by R. White, . 4. 


; * Piece was never Printed with Plutarch's Works be- 


fore, & ſome there are who queſtion whether it werePlu- 


tar ch that wrote thisTreati ſe or no. But Philip Jacob Mauſſa- 


cus proves as well by the Style, as from other good Authorities 
that it was alegitimateOff- ſpring of the ſame Author For which 


reaſon, ſince it was never Printed in the Engliſh before, it was 


7::0x0\t but @ piece of Fuſtice to add it to the reſt of his Works, 


Hydaſpes. Nom the Indian Rowey, at moſt ſuppoſe. 


Hryſippe, by the impulſe of Venus, whom ſhe had 

A_1 offended, fell in Love with her Father Hydaſpes 
and not being able to curb her preternatural deſires 

by the help of her Nurſe, in the dead of the Night 
got to his Bed, and reciev'd his Careſes: After which 
the King proving, unfortunate in his Affairs, he buried 


Thi 


, Y 
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This is a River of India which falls with an extraor- 
dinary ſwift Stream into the Saronitie Bay. Moreover 
in this River, there grows a Stone, which is call'd Zyck- 
nis which reſembles the colour of Oyl, and is very 


hot to the touch. And when they arelearching after it, 
which they do when the Moon encreaſes, the Pipers play 
all the while: Nor is it to be worn by any but the rich- 


er Sort. Alſo near that Part of the River which is 
calPd Pyle, there grows an Herb which is very like Ha- 
ry-Gold; with the Juyce of which the People anoint their 
Skins to prevent Sun-burning, and to ſecure them a- 
gainſt the ſcorching of the exceſſive Heat, 

The Natives when ever they take their Virgins tar- 


dy, Nail them toaWoodenCroſs,and fling them into this 


River, ſinging at the ſame time in their own Language 
a Hymn to Venus. Every Year alſo, they Bury a Con- 


demn'd Old Woman near the top of the Hill, call'd 


Theroponos ; at What time an infinite Multitude of 


creeping Creatures come down from the top of the Hil}, 


and devour the inſects that hover about the Buried 


Cart aſs: As Chryſermis relates in his Hiſtory of India, 
Tho Archelazs gives a more exact account of theſe 


things in his Treatile of Rivers. 


Dear to this River lies the Mountain Elephas, fo cal- 


ed upon this Occaſion. When Alexander the Macedo- 
nian advanc'd with his Army into India, and that the 


Natives were reſolv'd to withſtand him with all their 
Force, the Elephant upon which Per, King of that 
Region, was wont to ride, being ofa ſadden, ſtung with 
a Gad Bee, ran up to the top of the Mountain of the 
Bun, and there utter'd theſe words diſtinctly in human 
Speech. OKing, my Lord, deſcending from the Race 


of Gegaſius, forbear to attempt any thing againſt Alexan- 
der, for he is deſcending jrom Jupiter; and having ſo 
ſaid he preſently Dy'd, Which when Porys under- 


- flood, afraid of Alexander, he fell at his Feet, and ſid 
for Peace. Which when he had obtaiv'd, he calbd the 
Mountain Flephas; as Dercyllus teſtilies ia his third 


Book of Mountain,. 


Ef Iſmenus 
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Iſmenns. Nom Iſmeno. 8 
Iſmenus is a River of Bætia, that Waſhes the Walls 
of Thebes, it was formerly call'd the Foor of Cadmus, 
upon this occaſion. When Cadmus had lain the Dra- 
gon Which kept the Fountain of Mars, he was afraid to 
taſte of the Water, believing it was Poyſon'd? which 
forc'd him to wander about in ſearch of another Foun- 
tain, to allay his Thirſt. At length, by the help of Ai- 
nerva, he came to the Corycan Den, where his right Leg 
ſtack deep in the Mire; and from that hole it was that 
after he had pull'd his Leg out again, ſprung a fair Ri- 
ver, which the Hero after the Solemnity of his Sacrifices 
perfornrd, calb'd by the name of Cadmus's Foot. 
Sometime after, 1/:enus the Son Of Amphicn and 
Nicble being wounded by Apollo, and in great pain, threw 
himſelf into the ſaid River, which was then from his 
name calld Incnnu, as Softratus relates in his ſecond 
Book of Rivers. TONE „ 
Near to this River lies the Mountain Citheren, for- 
metiycall'd Aft erion for this reaſon, Betus the Son of 
Neptune, being deſirous of two Noble Ladies, to Marry 
her that ſhould be moſt beneficial to him, while he tar- 
ry'd for both in the Night-time upon the top of a cer- 

„ tain nameleſs lountain, of a Suddain a Star fell from 
Heaven upon the Shoulders of Furythemiſtes, and imme- 
diately vaniſh'd. Upon which Batus underſtanding 
the meaning of the Prodigy, Marry'd the Virgin, and 

calyd the Mountain Aerion from the Accident that be- 
| fel him. Afterwads it was call'd Ci» 
I Now Citheon „geren upon this occaſion. Tiſiphon one 
of the Erinzyes or Furies of Hell falling in Love with a 
moſt beautiful Youth whoſe name was Cithæron, and not 
being able to curb the Impatience of her Deſires, decla- 
red her Aﬀection to him in a Letter, to which he would 
not return any Anſwer. Whereupon the Fury miſſing 
ker Deſign, pull'd one of the Serpents from her Locks 
and flung it upon the Yeung Lad, as he was keeping 
his Sheep on the cop of the Mountain Aſterion 5 where 
the Serpent to ining avout his Neck, choak'd UE . 
| cath. 
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Death. And thereupon by the Will of the Gods, the 
Mountain was call'd Citheron, as Leo of By;antinns 
writes in his Hiſtory of Bœotia. 
But Hermeſianax of Cyprus, tells the Story quite 
otherwiſe, For heſays, that Helicon and Citheron were 
two Brothers, quite different in their Diſpolitions. For 
Helicon was aſſable and mild, and obedient to his Pa- 
rents and Elders: But Citheron being covetous, and gree- 
dily gaping after the Eſtate, firſt killd his Father, and 
then Treacherouſly threw his brother down froma ſteep 
Precipice, but in ſtriving together, fell himſelf a long 
with him. Whence by the Providence of the Gads, 
the Names of both the Mountains were chang'd. 
theron, by reaſon of his impiety occaſion'd the Fable 
of the Furies. Helicon, for the Young Man's Love to 
his Parents, became the Habitation of the 8 


| Hebras, Now Mari iſa. 


Hebrus is a River of Thrace deriving it's name from 
the many Gulphs and white-Pools in the Water. 
C:ſſ::der, King of that Region, having Marry'd Ce 
tonice, had by iy a Son whom he named Hebrus: But 
then being divorcd from his firſt Wife, he Marry'd © 
Damaſippe, the Danghter of Arrax, and brought her 
home over his Sons Head; with whom the Mother 
in Law falling in Love, invited him by Letters to her 
Embraces. But he avoiding his Mother as a Fury, 
gave himſelf over to the ſport of Hunting. On the 
other ſide, the impious Woman miſling her pur- 
pole, hely'd the chaſt Youth, and accus'd him of At- 
tempting to raviſn her. Upon this Caſſander, raging 
with jealouſie, flew to the Wood in a wild Fury, and 
with his Sword drawn purſud his Son, as one that trea- 
cherouſly ſought to defile his Fathers Bed. Upon 
which, the Son finding he could no way eſcape his Fa- 
thers wrath, threw himſelf into the River Rombus, 
which was afterwards call'd Hebrns, from the Name of 
the Young Man; as Timotheus teſtiſſes 1 in his eleventh 
Book of Rivers. 


„ Near 
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Near to this River lies the Mountain Pans es fo cal- 


led upon this Occaſion. Pangaus the Son of Mars and 


Critobule, by a Miſtakelay with bis ownDaughter: which 
perplex*d him to that degree, that he fled to the Carma- 
nian Mountain, where overwhelm'd with a ſorrow 
which he could not Maſter, he drew his Sword, and flew 


„ himſelf. Whence by the Providence of the 
4 Gods the Place was calld *Pangæus. | 


In the River before mention'd grows an y 
Herb, not much ualike to Baf!; the tops of which the 
Thrasians cropping off, burn upon a gentle fire; and after 
hard drinking hold their Heads over the ſmoak, and 
ſnuff it up into their Noſtrils, and let it go down their 
Throats, till at laſt they fall into a ene ſleep. 

Alſo upon the Mountain Pangæus grows an Herb, 
which is call'd the Harp, upon this occaſion. The 
Wornean that tore Orpheus in pleces caſt his Limbs into 
the River Hebrus; and his Head being chang'd, the 


whole Body was turned into the ſhape ofa Dragon. 
Bur as for his Harp, ſuch was the will of Apollo, it re- 


g 


main'd in the ſame Form: And from the ſtreaminn 
Blood, grew up the Herb which was calPd the Harp; 
which during the Solemnity of the Sacriſices to Bacchus, 
ſends forth a Sound like that of an Harp, when play' d 


upon. At what time the Natives cover'd with the SKins 


of young Binds, and waving their Thyrſu/s in their 
Hands, ſing a Hymn, of which-thele are part of the 
Words. DE ET 3 | q 
And then ſhalt thou be Wiſe 
When folly does thy Brain ſurprixe; 


As Clitenymus reports, in his Third Book of Tragica! 
Relations. | ES e 
Ganges. 


Ganges is a River in India, ſo call'd for this reaſon. A 
certain Calaurian Nymph, had by Indus a Son call'd 


Ganges, conſpicious for his Beauty. Who growing up 
to Manhood, and deſperately overcome with Wine, 
iuthe heat of his Intoxication lay with his Mother Dio- 


p it hiſa 
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pithuſa. The next day being inform'd by the Nurſe of 
what he had done; ſuch was the exceſs of his Sorrow, 
that he threw himſelf into a River calPd Chliarus, af- 
terwards call'd Ganges from his own Name. oo 
In this River grows an Herbreſembling Bugloſs, which 
the Natives bruiſe, and keep the Juyce very charily. 
With this Juyce in the dead of the Night they go and 
beſprinkle the Tigers Dens; The Vertue of which is 
ſuch, that the Tigers not being able to ſtir forth by rea- 
ſon of the ſtrong Scent of the Jnyce, are ſtary'd to death, 
as Calliſthenes reports in his Third Book of Hunting. . 
Upon the Banks of this River lies the Mountain 
called the Anatole, for this reaſon. The Sun, beholding 
the Nymph Araxibia innocently ſpending her time in 
the Fields, fell paſſionately in Love with her, and not 
able to curb his looſe Amours, purſu'd her with a pur- 
poſe to raviſh her. She therefore finding no other way 
to eſcape him, fled to the Temple of Oribian Diana, 
which was ſeated upon the Mountain call'd Cm pe, 
and there immediately vaniſh'd away. Upon which the 
Deity that follow'd her cloſe at the Heels, not know- 
ing what was become of bis beloved, overwheln'd with 
Grief, roſe in that very place. And from this Accident 
it was that the Natives call'd the top of that Monntain 
Anatole, or the riſing of the Sun. As Cæmcros reports 
in his Tenth Book, Of the Affairs of India. 5 
P )haſis. Now Faſſo, and Phaxxeth. 
Phaſis is a River of Scythia, running by a City of 
the ſame Name. It was formerly call'd Arturus, de- 
riving its Name ſrom tke Scituation of the cold Regi- 
ons through which it runs. But the Name ot it was al- 
' tered upon this occaſion. 1 
Phaſis the Son of Soll, and Ocyrrhoe Daughter of Oce— 
a⁊nus, flew his Mother whom he took in the very act 
of Adultrey. For which being tormented by the Fu— 
ries appearing to him, he threw himſelf into the River 
Arfurns, which was afterwards calFd by his cn name 
Phyſis. „ . 
In this River giows a Reed, which is calld Lexcs- 
70 lan er the Reeg with the Whire Leaf, This Reed 3s 
EE 26 found 


W 
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fonnd at the dawning of the Morning-Light, at TA 
time the Sacrifices are offer'd to Hecate, and this too, 


by the Divine Inſpiration of Pan, at the beginning of 


the Spring: When they who are "troubled with jealous 


Heads, ga ther this Reed, and ſtrew it in their Wifes 
Chambers to keep them chaſte: And the Nature of | 
this Reed is ſuch, that if any wild extravagant Perſoti 
happens to come raſhly in Drink into the Room where 
it lies, he preſently becomes depriv'd of his rational 


thoughts and immediately confeſſes whatever he has 


wickedly done and intended to do. At what time they 
that are preſent to hear him, lay hold of him, ſow him 
up in a Sack, and throw him into a hole call'd the Lit- 
tle Mouth of the Wicked, which is round like the Mouth 
of a Well; which after thirty days empties the Body 


into the Like Mœoeta that is full of Worms; where 


of a ſudden the Body is ſeiz'd and torn to pieces by ſe- 
veral Vultures unſeen before, nor is it known from 


whence they come ; as Keſippus relates in bis ſecond 
Book of Scythian Relations. | 

Near to this River lies the Mountain Cnr, 
which was defore call'd Boreas's Bed, upon this occaſi- 
on. Horeas in the heat of his amorons Paſſion raviſh'd 


away by force Chloris the Daughter of Arcturus, and 
carry'd her to a certain Hill which was call'd Niphantes, 


and vpon her begot a Son whom he call'd Harpax, who 


ſucceded Heniochus in his Kingdom. For which rea- 
lon the Mountain was firſt call'd Boreas's Bed; but at- 
terwards Cauc aſſis upon this occaſion. After the Fight 


of the Gyants, Saturn to avoid the Menaces of Jupiter, 
fled to the top of Boreas SBed, and there being turn'd in- 


fo a Crocodile flew Caucaſſus, one of the Sheperds inha- 
biens that place and obſerving theScitvation and Diſpo- 
ſition of his entrails, foreſaw that his Enemies were not 
far off. Preſently Jupiter appearing and binding his 
Father with a Woollen Lift, threw him down to Hell. 
Then changing the name of the Mountain in Honour of 
the Sheperd Cauc aſſus, he chain'd Prometheus to it, 
and caus'd him to be tormented by an Eagle that fed 
59 his Entrails, becauſe ne was s the rst that found 
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out the inſpection of Bowels; 3 which Jupiter deemꝰd a 
great Cruelty. As Cleanthes relates 1 in his third Book, 
Of the Wars of the Gods. 

Upon this Mountain grows an Herb, which is call'd 
Prometheon, Which Medea gathering and brviſi ing made 
uſe of to protect Jaſon againſt her Fathers obſtinacy. | 

Arar. Now LaSaone. 

Arar is a River in that part of France, formerly 
calld Gallia Celtica, deriving, the Name from its bein 
mix'd with the River Rhodanus. For it falls into the 
Rhoſne within the Country of the 
* Allobroges. It was formerly call- * Where now g ads the 
led Brigulus,but afterwards chang- 9 e Fay 
ed its Name upon this. occaſion. Grenol: and Viewne, 5 
Arar, as he was a Hunting, en- 
tring into the Wood, and there finding his Brother 
Celtiber torn in pieces by the Wild Beaſts, mor- 
tally wounded himſelf for grief, and fell into the 
River Morgulus; which from that accident was after- 
Wards call'd by his own name Arar. 

In this River there breeds a certain large Fiſh, which 
by the Natives is call'd Cz/pea, This Fiſh during the 
Increaſe of the Moon is white ; but all the while the 
Moon is in the wane, it is altogether black: And when 
it grows over bulky, is, as it were, ſtabb'd by its ownFins. 
In the head of it is found a Stone like a Corn of Salt, 
which being apply'd to the left Parts of the Body when 
the Moon is in the wane, cures Quartain Agues, as Cal- 
liſtheries the Sybarite tells us in the thirteenth Book of 
Gallic Relations , from whom Timagenes the Syrian 
borrou d his Argument. 

Near to this River ſtands a Mountain calbd Lugdunus, 

5 which chang'd its name upon this occaſion. When 

Momorus and Atepomorus were dethron'd by Seſeroneus, 

in put ſuance of the Oracles command they deſign'd to 

Build a City upon the top of the Hill. But when they 

had laid the Foundations, great numbers of Crows with 
their Wings expanded, cover'd all the NeighYouring 

Trees. Upan which Morgorus being a Ferſon Kia 

| 1 8 I 
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#* Now Lyons. skill'd in Augury call'd, the City P Lug- 
dunum. For Lugon in their Language 
ſignify'd a Crow, and“ Danum any ſpa- 
cious Hill, or wide place; as Clitophon fe- 


* Whence pro- 
bably our Eng- 
liſh word Down- 

. ing of Cities. 


| PaPtolus. Now Sarabat. 


Pactolus is a River of Lydia, that waſhes the Walls of 
of Sardis, formerly calld Chryſorrhoas. For Chryſorrho- 
45, theSon of Apollo and Aypat hippe, being a Mechanic Ar- 
tiſt, and one that only liv'd from Hand to Mouth upon 
his Trade, one time in the middle of the Night made 
bold to break open the Treaſury of Creſus, and con- 

veighing thence a good quantity of Gold, made a di- 


tribution of it to his Family: But being purſu'd by 
the King's Officers, when he ſaw he muſt be taken, 


he threw himſelf into the River which was afterward 
from his Name call'd Chry/orrohas ; afterwards chang'd 


into that of pactolus upon this occaſion. 


7 0 * 


z 


_ Pattolus the Son of Jolis and Lencothea during the 
perſormance of the Ayſtenes ſacred to Venus, raviſh'd 
Demodice his own Siſter, not knowing who ſhe was: For 


which being overwhelm'd with Grief, he threw him- 


ſelf into the River Chryſorrhoas, which from that time 
forward was calld Pattol:z from his own Name. 


In this River is found a moſt pure Gold Sand, which 


the force of the ſtream carries into the happy boſom 
of the River Hermus. Alſo in this River is to be found 
a Stone which is call'd Arorrophylax (or the Preſerver 


of the Fields)reſembling the colour of Silver, very hard 


to be found, in regard of its being mixt with the Gold 


Sand. The vertue of which is ſuch, that the more weal- 
thy Lydi ans buy it, and lay it at the doors of their 


Treaſuries, by which means they preſerve their Trea- 
fure, whatever it be, ſafe from the ſeizure of pilfering 

Hands.“ For upon the approach of Thieves or Robbers 
the Stone ſends forth a ſound like that of a Trumpet. 
Upon which the Thieves ſurpriz'd, and believing them- 
ſelves apprehgaged by Officers,throw themſelves 1 55 
lopg 


ports in his Thirteenth Book of the Build» 
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ng and break their Necks: inſomuch that the Place 
where the Thieves thus frighted come by their violent 
deaths is call'd Pactolu“s Priſon. | 

In this River alſo there grows an Herb that bears a 
Purple Flower, and is call'd Chry/opole ; by which the 
Inhabitants of the Neighbouring Cities try their pureſt 
Gold. For juſt before they put their Gold into the Mel- 
ting Pot, they touch it with the Herb; at what time if 
it be pure and unmixt, the Leaves of the Herb will be 
tintur'd with the Gold, and preſerve the ſubſtance of 
the Matter; but if it be adulterated, they will not ad- 
mit the dicolouring moiſture, as Chryſeroms relates in 
his Third Book of Rivers. 

Near to thisRiver lies the Mountain 
* Tmelws full of all manner of Wild * Now Tomaline, 
Beaſts, formerly calbd Carmanoricn, from Carmanor the 
Son of Bacchus and Alexithoe, who was kill'd, as he was 
a Hunting by a Wild Boar 3 ; but afterward 7 molus up- 
on this ocaſion. 

Tmolus, the Son oſ Mars, and Theogore, Ring of Ly- 
dia, while he was a Hunting upon Carmanorien, chanc'd 
to ſce the fair Virgin Aurhippe that attended upon Diana, 
and fell paſſionately in love with her. And ſuch was the 
heat of his love, that not being able to gain her by fair 
means, he reſolv'd to vitiate her by force; who ſeeing _ 
the could by no means eſcape his Fury otherwiſe, fled 
to the Temple of Diana: W here the Tyrant contemn- 
ing all Religion, eiu her. An Unfair y which the 
Nymph not being able to ijurvive, immedia; y hang'd 
her ſelf. But Diana would not paſ by 10 great a Crime, 
and therefore to be reveng'd upon the King for his lr- 
religious Inſolency, ſhe ſet a mad Bull upon him, by 
which the King being toſt vp in the Air, and falling 
down upon Stakes and Stones, euded his days in tor- 
ment. But Theoctumenus his Gon, 10 ſoon 0 he had 
Buried his Father, altered the name of the We 
and call'd Tmolus after his Fathers Name. 

Upon this Mountaia grows a Stone, not unlike a 
Pumice-ſtone, which isvery rare to be found. This 
Stone changesir colour four times a day; and is only 


9 
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+ Now Lyons, skill'd in Augury calb'd, the City“ Lug- 
5 dunum. For Lugon in their Language 
* Whence pro- 

bably our Eng- 


liſh word Down- cious Hill, or wide place 5 AS Clitophon le- 


ing of Cities. 


DEE Patol us. Now Sarabat. 3 

Pactolus is a River of Lydia, that waſhes the Walls of 
of Sardis, formerly call'd Chryſarrhoas. For Chryſorrho- 
as, theSon of Apollo and Appathippe,being a Mechanic Ar- 


tiſt, and one that only liv'd from Hand to Month upon 
his Trade, one time in the middle of the Night made 


bold to break open the Treaſury of Creſus, and con- 


veighing thence a good quantity of Gold, made a di- 
ſtribution of it to his Family: But being purſu'd by 


the King's Officers, when he ſaw he muſt be taken, 
he threw himſelf into the River which was afterward 


from his Name call'd Chryſorrohas; afterwards chang'd 


into that of pactolus upon this occaſion. 


 Pattolus the Son of Jolis and Lencothea during the 


performance of the Ayſtenes ſacred to Venus, raviſh'd 
Demodice his own Siſter, not knowing who ſhe was: For 


which being overwhelm'd with Grief, he threw him 
ſelf into the River Chryſorrhoat, which from that time 


forward was calld Paclolis from his own Name. 


In this River is found a moſt pure Gold Sand, which 


the force of the ſtream carries into the happy boſom 
ofthe River Hermus. Alſo in this River is to be found 
a Stone which is call'd Arozrophylax (or the Preſerver 


of the Fields)reſembling the colour of Silver, very hard 


to be found, in regard of its being mixt with the Gold 


Sand. The vertue of which is ſuch, that the more weal- 


thy Lydians buy it, and lay it at the doors of their 
Treaſuries, by which means they preſerve their Trea- 
ſure, whatever it be, ſafe from the ſeizure of pilfering 
Hands.“ For upon the approach of Thieves or Robbers 


the Stone ſends forth a ſound like that of a Trumpet. 
Upon which the Thieves ſurpriz'd, and believing them- 
ſelves appretigaged by Ofhcers,throw themſelves head- 


* — — . — — 


long 


ſignify'd a Crow, and“ Danum any ſpa- 


Ports in hisThirteenth Book of the Bild- 
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ng and break their ' Necks: inſomuch that the Place 
There the Thieves thus frighted come by their violent 
deaths is call'd Pactelu“s Priſon. 

In this River alſo there grows an Herb that bears a 
Purple Flower, and is call'd Chryſopole : „ by which the 
Inhabitants of the Neighbouring Cities try their pureſt 
Gold. For juſt betore they put their Gold into the Mei- 
ting Pot, they touch it with the Herb ; at what time if 
it be pure and unmixt, the Leaves of the Herb will be 
tinctur'd with the Gold, and preſerve the ſubſtance of 
the Matter; but if it be adulterated, they will not ad- 
I wit the dicolouring moiſture, as Clryſeremm relates in 

his Third Book of Rivers. 

Near to thisRiver lies theMovntain a 
* Tmelws full of all manner of Wild * Now Jomaline. 
Beaſts, formerly calPd Carmanorion, from Carmanor the 
Son of Bacchus and Alexithoe, who was kill'd, as he was 
a Hunting by a Wild Boar; ; but afterward 7 molus up- 
on this occaſion. 

IJmolus, the Son of Meat, and Thedgene, King of Ly- 
dia, while he was a Hunting upon Carmanorion, Chanc'd 
to ſce the fair Virgin Ar-bippe,that attended upon Diana, 
and fell paſſionately in love with her. And ſuch was the 
heat of his love, that not being able to gain her by fair 
means, he reſolv/d to vitiate her by force; who ſeeing 
the could by no means ee his Fury otherwiſe, fled - 
to the Templeof Piana: here the Tyrant contemn- 
ing all Religion, raviſtyd her. An Infary which the 
Nymph not being able to jurvive, immedl- iy hang'd 
her ſelf. But Diana would not paſs by 10 great a Crime, 
and therefore to be reveng'd upon the King for his lr- 
religious Inſolency, ſhe Jet a mad Bull upon him, by 

which the Ring being toſt vp in the Air, and falling 
_ down upon Stakes and Stones, euded his da ys in tor- 
ment. But Theoctumenus his Gon, io ſoon at he had 
Buried his Father, altered the name of the Mantis 
and call'd Tmolus after his Fathers Name. 

Upon this Mountain grows a Stone, not unlike a 
Pumice-ſtone, which i is very rare to be found. This 
Stone changes it's colour four times a day; and is only 


ts 
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to be ſeen by Vir gins that are not arriv'd at the Years 
of Underſtanding. But if Marriagable Virgins hap- 
pen to ſee, they can never receive any Injury from thoſe 
that attempt their chaſtity, as Citephon reports. 


Lycormas. Now Phidari. 


Lycor as is a River of Etolia, formerly call'd Eveny; 
for this Reaſon. Idas the Son of Aphareus, after he had 
raviſht away by violence Marpiſſa, with whom he was 
_ paſſionately inLove, carry'd her away to Pleuron (a City 

of Ftolia.) This Rape of his Daughter Fvenus could 
by no means endure, and therefore purſu'd after 
the treacherous raviſher till he came to the River 2 
cor mas. But then diſpairing to overtake the fugitive, 

he threw himſelt for madneſs into the River, which 

from his one name was call'd Evens. 

la this River grows an Herb which is call'd Saia, 

becauſe it reſembles a Spear; of excellent uſe for thoſe 
that are troubled with dim fi ght. 
Near to this River lies Myemns, from Menus, the 
Son of Teleſtor and Alphæſib ca; who being belov'd by his 
Mother-in-Law, and unw illing to defile his Fathers Bed, 
ret ir'd himſelf to the Mountain Alphins But Teleſtor being 
made jealous of his Wife, pur ſu'd his Son into the Wild- 
erneſs, and follow'd him ſo cloſe that Ayenus not be- 
ing able to eſcape, flung himſelf headlong from the top 
of the Mountain, which for that reaſon was after wards 

calld Myenus. 

Upon this Mountain grows a Flower call the W hite 

Violet, which if you do hut name the Word Stepdame, 


preſently dies away; as Dercylus reports in his Third 


Book of Mountains. 
Neander. Now Madre. 

Aude is a River of Aſia, formerly call'd Anabainon 
(or the Returner back) for of all Rivers in the World 
(except Neda) it is the only ſtream,which t king its riſe 
from its oonFOuntain, jeems to run back foitsSown Head. 


It is eall'd Menander from Alenander the Son of Cerca- 


hf and Anaxivia, who waging War with the Peſſinur- 
47 an 
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ans, made a vow to the Mother of the Gods, that if he 
obtain'd the Victory, he would Sacrifice the firſt that 
came to congratulate him for his good ſucceſs. Now it 
J 1:appen'd that the firſt that met him were his Son Arche- 
un, his Mother, and his Siſter. All which though ſo near 
Ely related to him, he offer'd to the ſatisfaction of his 
vow. But then no leſs griev'd for what he had done, 
Ine caſt himſelf into the River Anabainon, which from 
the accident was afterwards calPd by his own name Me- 
ander; as Timolaus tells us in his Tenth Book of Phry- 
gian Relations. Agathocle: the Sami au alſo makes menti- 
on of this Story, in his Commonwealth of Peſſinuutum. 
But Demonſtratus of Apamia relates the Story thus. 
Meander being a ſecond time elected General againſt 
e Peſſinuntines, and obtaining the Victory quite con- 
trary to his Expectation, gave ꝛ his Souldiers the Of- 
ferings due to the Mother of the Gods. At which the 
Goddeſs being offended, ſhe depriv'd him of his reaſon 
to that degree, that in the height of his Madneſs he 
. | flew both his Wife and his Son. But coming ſomewhat 
Jo himſelf and repenting of what he had done, he threw 
himſelf into the River, which by his Name was call'd 
* Meander. . | in; 
In this River there is a certain Stone, which by An- 
J tiphraſis1s call'd Sophron, or the Sober-ft one; which if 
0 you drop into the Boſom of any Man, it preſently makes 
5 him mad to that degree as to Murther his neareſt Re- 
lations, but having once atton'd the Mother of the gods, 
- he is preſently reſtor4d to his Wits, as Damaratus teſt i- 
; fies in his Third Book of River,: And Archelans 
3 makes mention of the ſame in his Firſt Book of Stores. 
| Near to this Liver lies the Mountain. 

{Sipylus, ſo called from Sipylus the Son } Now Ciſinas. 
„ot Agenor and Dioxippe. For he having kill'd his Mo- 
| ther by miſtake, and being haunted with the Furies, re- 
ſe tired to the Cerauni an Mountain, and there hang'd him- 
d. belk for grief. After which by the Providence of the 

' | Gods, the Mountain was call'd Sipylus. „ 
. In this Mountain grows a Stone that reſembles a Cy- 
bh lider, Which when Children that are Obedient to their 
= Bis 


\ 


| 
( 
| 


ſound ; as Percy reports in his firſt Book of Satyrics 
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Parents find they lay it up in the Temple of the Mo 
thea of the Gods. Nor do they ever after tranſgreſs out 
of Impiety; but reverence their Parents and are Obe 


dient to their Superior Relations; as Agatharcides the 


Sami an relates in his Fourtu Book of Stones. And Da. 
maratus in his Fourth Book of PHryg ia. 
Mar ſyas. 


}} Afterwards calld 4- Mas, vas is a River of Phrygia, 


bers Fenn cel. dann by the ra an 
Midas for this Reaſon. Midas, King of Phrypia travel- 
Ii o in the remoter parts of the Country, and wanting 
Water, ſtampt upon the Ground, and prefently appea- 
1-4 a Golden Fountain: but the Water proving Gold, 
and both he and his Souldiers being ready to periſh 
for thirſt, he invok'd the compaſſion of Bacchus, who 
liſtning to his Prayers, ſupply'd him with Water. The 
Phrygians having by this means quench'd their thirſt, 
Midas nam'd the River, that iſlu'd from the Spring, the 


Fountala of iu. Afterwards it was calld Aar nan 


upon this occaſion. | 
Marſyas being overcome and fled by Apollo, certain 


Satyrs are ſaid to have ſprung from the ſtream of his 
Blood; as alſo a River bearing the name of AZarſyas, 
as Alexander Corvclins recites in his Third Book o 
Fhrygian Relations. But Eumenidas the Phr) 


gian tells the 
Story after this manner. 


Itbappened that the Wine-bag which was made o 


Aa ſyas skin being corroded by time, and c:rry'd away 


negligently by the wind, fell at laſt from the Land into 


Midass Well; and driving along with the ſtream, was 


taken up by a Fer- man. At what time Piſiſtratus the 


Lacedemonian being commanded by the Oracle to build 


near the Place were theRelics of the Satyr were found, 
reflected upon the accident, and in obecience to the 


Oracle having built a fair City, calPd it Noricum, which 


in the Phrygian Language ſiguifies a Wine bag. 
In this River grows an Herb call'd, the Fipe or Hute 
which being mov'd with the wind yields a melodion 


Nea 


formerly call'd the Fountain of 


nen ee 
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Near to this River alſo lyes the Mountain Berecyn- 


ſus was lain, flung himſelf into the Ri- 
 verPaleſtinu,which was after that call'd | 
| Stxymen, by his own Name. 


thiu, deriving it's name from Berecynthu,, the firſtPrieſt 
to the Mother of the Gods. Upon this Mountain is 


found a Stone which is call'd Machera, very much re- 


ſembling Iron; which if any one happens to light up- 
on, while the Solemnities of the Mother of the Gods 
are performing, he preſently runs mad; 28 Agathar- 
chides reports in his Phrygian Relations. 


Strymon. Now Stromona, Radini, and Marmara. 


Strymon is a River of Thrace, that flows along by the 
City Adonis, formerly call'd Paleſtinus from Paleſtinus 
the Son of Neptune. For he being at War with his 
Neighbours, and ſeiz'd with a violent ſickneſs, ſent his 
Son Alyacmon, to be General of his Army, who raſhly 
giving, Battle to his Enemies, was lain. in the Fight. 
The Tydings of which misfortune being brovght to 
Paleſtinus, he privately withdrew himſelf from his 
Guards, and flung himſelf into the the River Conozus, 
which from that accident was afterwards calPd Paleſt;- 
nu. But as for Strymon, he was the Son of Mars and 


Helice, who hearing that his * Rhe- | 
Helice, who he 5 is Son, , * He was ſlain at 


Troy by Piome. 


In this River grows a Stone which is call'd Pauſili pur, 


or the Grief eaſing Stone. This Stone, if any one find 
who is oppreſt with Grief, he ſhall preſently be easd of 


his Sorrow; as Jaſen of Bizantium relates in his Tyagics. 
Near to this River lyes the Moun- © 
tains *Rhodope and + Hem, whobe- | Now by theGreeks 
ingBrother and Siſter, and both fall- e by the yok 
ing in love with each other, th' one bo. 8 


was ſo preſumpt'ous as to call hissiſt- + Now by the Turks, 


er his Juno the other to call her Bro- Ballan; by theSclave- 


TOMS - . . mans, Cumoniza ; by 
ther her Jupiter, which ſo offended the. $91 Bu 
the Deities, that they changed them yz; mando. 
into Mountains, hearing their own m 
Names. OT 


hs 
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theſe two Mountains grow certain Stones, which on 
are caild Philadelphy, or the Loving brethren. Theſe ſuc 
Stones are ofa Crow Colour, and reſembling human we 
Shape, and if they chance to be nam'd when they are ry 
ſeparated one trom another, they preſently and ſepa- I hin 
rately, as they lye, diſſolve and waſt away; as Thra- | Sc 


ſyllus the Mendeſtan teſtifies in his Third Book of J | 
Stones, but more accurately in his Book of Tragics. a 0 

| — Sagars, Now Sagari and Sangari. wh 
|  Segarts is àa River of Phryzia, formerly call'd Xera- Th 
| bates, becauſe ia the Summer time it was generally dry, || AP 
I But it was call'd Sag.zr5: for this reaſon. Sagaris, the Son wr. 
ot 1y:d-n and Alexiroe, contemning and lighting the | 1 


 Mytiteries of the Mother of the Gods, frequently affron= 62 
ted and derided her Prieſts and Gali. At which the eite 
Goddels henoully offended, ſtruck him with Mad- [| upo 
neſs, to that degree, that in one of his raging Fits, he /p. 
flung himſelf into the River Xerabates, which from that Ida 
time forward, was calld SagGri tn. 

In this River grows a Stone, which is call'd Autogry- Ida 
Phang that is naturally engrav'd; for it is found with the ren 
Mother of the Gods by Nature engrav'd upou it. This | the 
ſtone, hich is rarely to be found, if any of tue Gali, or 1 
guilded Prieſts happen to light u, ou, he makes no won- I bein 

dier at it, but undau;itecly bi ooks ihe i ght of a preterna- G00 
tural Action as Arerazes reports in his PHrygian relations. WII 
Near to this River lyes the Mountain Balenens, which 
in the Phrygian Language nignifies Xoyal; fo call'd frem 
Baleneus, the San ofGanymed and Mede(iziſte, who percei- 7 
ving his Father almoſt waſted vi ha Conſumpt ion, in- . 
ſtituted the Balenean Feitival, obſerv'd among the Na- ther 
tives to this Day. CCC 
la this River is to be found a Stone calbd After, which fbeca 
from the latter end of Autumn, ſhines at Mid- night like Pg 
Fire. It is call'd ia the Language of the Natives, Ballen, PPP! 
which ſignifies King, as Hermeſianax the Cyprian af- offel 
firms in his ſecond Book of his Phryg4an Relations. nL 
= Scamiander, Now Scamandro. 1 ; with 

Scamander is a River of Troas, which was {o:merly Pt 
calld Xarthus, bat chang'd its Name upon this; Occali- mp 

| On. 
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on. Scamander the Son of Coribas and De modice, having 
ſuddenly expos'd himlelf while the Myſteries of Rhea 
were ſolemnizing, immediately ran mad, and being hur- 
ry*'d away by his own Fury to the River Xaithas, flung 
himſelf into the Stream, which from thence was call'd 
Scam, ðͤ EE | = 
In this River grows an Herb, like a Vetch, that bears 
2 Cod with Berries ratling in it when they are ripe, 
whence it deriv'd the Name of Siſfron, or the Rattle: 
This Herb, whoever has in his Poſſeſſion, fears not the 
Apparition either of Gods or Devils; as Demoſtratus 
writes in his Second Book of Rivers. 1 
Near to this River lyes the Mountain 4a, formerly 
Gargarus, on the Top of which ſtand the Altars of Ju- 
piter, and the Mother of the Gods. But it wascall'd Ida 
upon this occaſion; At hus, who deſcended from Di- 
I /porns, falling paſſionately in Love with the Nymph 
Ida, obtain'd her good-will,and begat the Idea Dattyly, 
or Prieſts of the Mother of the Gods. After which, 
Ida running mad in the Temple of Rhea, Egyſtus, in 
remembrance of the Love which he bare her, call'd 
the Mountain by her Name. OO 
In this Mountain grows a Stone call'd Cryphins, as 
being never to be found, but when the Myſteries of the 
Gods are ſolemnizing; as Heraclitus the Siryonian 
writes in his ſecond Book of Stone. 
Tanais. Now the River Don. 
Tanais is a River of Scythia formerly call'd the Ana- 
Zeui an River, becauſe the Amazons bath'd themſelves 
therein; but alter'd its Name upon this Occaſion. Tanais, 
the Son of Beroſſus and Lyſippe, one of the Amazons, 
became a vehement Hater of the Female Sex, and look- 
p2g upon Marriage as Ignominious and diſhonourable, 
applied himſelf wholly to Martial Affairs. Which ſo 
offended Venus, that ſhe caus'd him to fall Paſſionately 
n Love with his own Mother. True it is, at firſt he 
withſtood the Force of his Paſſion, but finding he cou'd 
ot Vanq iſh the fatil Neceſſity of yielding to Divine 
impulſe, and yet de irous to preſerve his Reſpet and 
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Piety towards his Mother, he flung himſelf into the 
Amaxonian River, which was afterwards call'd Tani 
from the name of the young Man. 
In this River grows a Plant which is call'd Hallinda, 
reſembling a Colewort. Which the Inhabitants brui- 
ſing, and anointing their Bodies with the Juyce of it, 
find themſelves 1a a Condition better able to endure the 
Extremity of the Cold; and for that reaſon, in their 
own Language, they call it Beroſſus's Oyl. 
In this River grows a Stone not unlike to Cryſtal, re 
ſembling the ſhape of a Man, with a Crown upon his 
Head. This Stone, whoever finds when the King Dies 
and has it ready againſt the time that the People meet 
upon the Banks of the River to chuſe a new Soveraign 
is preſently elected King, and receives the Scepter of 
the Deceaſed Prince: As Creſiphon relates in his Third 
Book of Plants; aud Ariſtobulus give us the ſame Ac 
count in his firſt Book of Stones. 
Near to this River alſo lies a Mountain, in the Lan 
Now Tanar, or Tamar- Sade of | the Natives, call' 
4 high Promontory in the Brixaba, Which ſignihes the 
TawicTherſonzſe, or Chim Fore-head of Rome. And it way 
Tarta ile. ſo call'd upon this Occaſion 
Phryæus having loſt his Siſter Helle near the Eua int 
Sea, and as Nature in Juſtice requir'd, being extreaml 
troubl'd for his Loſs, retir'd to the top of a certain Hill 
to dishurthen himſelf of his Sorrow. At what time cer 
tain Barbariars eſpy ing him, and Mounting up the Hil. 
with their Arms in their Hands, a Gold Fleec'd Ran 
| leaping out of a Thicket, and ſeeing the Multitud; 
coming with articulate Langvage, and the Voice of | 
Man, awaken'd Phryæus faſt aſleep, as being tir'd wit 
his Journey, and oppreſ'd with Sorrow, and takin 
kim up upon his Back carry'd him to Cole hos; and fron 
this Accident it was, that the mountainous Promontor 
was call'd the Rams Fore- head, © 
Im this Mountain grows an Herb, by the Barbaria 
calbd Phryxa, not unlike our common Rue. Which 
the gon of a former Mother have it in his Poſſeſſion, h 
can never be injur'd by his Step-dame. It chiefly grow 
| a ea 
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near the Place which is calPd Boreas's Den, and being 
gather'd, is colder then Snow. But if any Step-dame 


be forming a Delign againſt her Son- in- Law, it ſets it 


ſelfon Fire and ſends forth a bright Flame. By which 
means, they who are thus warn'd avoid the Danger 
they are in; as Agathe the Samian teſtifies in his ſecond. 
Book of the Scythian Relations. 1 

THER MODON; 
 Thermodon is a River of Scythia, deriving its Name 
from the Accident. It was formerly call'd Chryſtal'us 


as being often Frozen in the Summer, the Situation of 
the place producing the effect. But that Name was 


alter'd upon this occaſion. 


Cetera Deſunt. 
3 NIKE E. 
| Nilms is a River in Ægypt, that runs by the City of 


Alexandria. It was formerly call'd Mela, from Melas 
the Son of Neprine 5 but afterwards it was call'd Egyprus 
upon this occaſion. Egypt us, the Son of Vulcan and Leu- 
cippe, was formerly King of the Country. between 
v hom and his own Subjects, happen'd a Civil War; at 


what time the River Nile not increaſing, the Fg yprzans 


were opprelt with Famin. Upon which the Oracle 


made Anſwer, that the Land ſhould be again bleſt with 


Plenty, if the King would Sacriſice his Daughter, to at- 
tone the Anger of the Gods. Upon which the King 


though greatly aſilicted in his Mind, gave way to the 
Publick Good, and ſuffer'd hisDaughter to beled to the 
Altar. But io ſuon as ſhe was Sacrific'd .the King not 
able to ſupport the Burthen of his Grief, threw himſelf 


dato the River Melas, Which after that was call'd Egyr= 


tus. But then it was call'd Nilus upon this Occation. 
Garmathone, Qacen of Agypt, having loſt her Son 


Chr yſochoa, While he was yet very young, with all her 
Servants and Friends, molt bitter ly bemoan'd her Loſs, 


At what time [ſs appearing to her, ſhe ſurceas'd her 

Sorrow for a while, and putting on the Countenance of a 

feigned Gratitude, kiadly entertain'd the Goddeſs, Who 
GAA win 
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willing to make a ſuitable Return to the Queen for the 
Piety which ſhe expreſs in her Reception, perſwaded 
Oſir:s to bring back her Son from the ſubterranean Re- 
gioas. Which when Oſiru undertook to do, at the Op- 
portunity of his Wife, Cerberus, whom ſome call Pho- 

| beres, or the Terrible, barkt fo loud, that Nilus, Germa- 

thone's Husband, ſtruck with a ſudden Frenzy, threw 

himſelf into the River «/fxyprus, which from thence was 
afterwards call'd N las. ; . 
In this River grows a Stone, not unlike to a Bean, 
which ſo ſoon as any Dog happens to ſee, he ceaſes to 
bark. It alſo expels the Evil Spirit out of thoſe that are 
poſſeſs'd, if held to the Noſtrils of the Party affficted. 
There are other Stones which are found in this Ri- 

ver, call'd Xollotes, Which the Swallows picking up a- 
gainſt the time that 7:5 overflows, build up the Wall 
which is calld the Cticlidonian Wall, which reſtrains 

the Inundation of the Water, and will not ſuffer the 
Country to be injur'd by the Fury of the Flood; as Thra- 
Hllus tells us in his Relations of Agypt. os 7 

Upon this River lies the Mountain Agylus; ſo cal- 
led for this Reaſon: _ 5 
Jupiter in the Heat of his amorous Deſires, raviſh'd 
away the Nymph Arge from Lystum, a City of Creete, 
and then carry'd her to a Mountain of egypt, call'd 

| Areiliu-, and there begat a Son, whom he nam'd Dion)j- 
ſis, who growing up to Years of Manhood, in Honour 
of his Mother, call'd the Hill Argillus; and then Muſter- 
ing together an Army of Pans and Satyrs, firſt conquer'd 
the Indi ans, and then ſubduing Spain, left Pan behind 
him there, the chiet Commander and Governour of 
thoſe places, who by his own name call'd that Country 
Paria, which was afterward by his Poſterity call'd 
Spania, as Seſthenes relates in his Tberian Relation. 


Furatas, No Baſili pot amo. 


| Hime;ws, the Son of the Nymph Taygets and Lacede- 
B non, through the Anger of offended Yenzs, at a Revel- 
| ing that laſted all Night, defiowr'd his Siſter Cleodice, 
| got knowing what he did. But the next Day, being A 
* orm'd 
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form'd of the Truth of the Matter, he lay'd it ſo to heart, 
that through exceſs of Grief, he flung himſelf into the 
River Marathon, which from thence was call'd Fime- 
ros but after that Exraros, upon this Occaſion, 
The Lacedamonians being at War with the Athenians, 
and ſtaying for the full Moon, Euratas their Captain- 
General, A all Religion, would needs fight his 
| Enemies, tho at the ſame time it thunder'd and light- 
ten'd as ifeaven and Earth would have come together : 
However, having lolt his Army, the levominy of his 
Loſs ſo inceſſantly perplext him that he flung himſelf 
into the River Himerut, which from that Accident was 
afterwards call'd Furota c. 
In thisRiver grows aStone which is ſhap'd like a Hel- 
met, call'd Thraſydel;os, or Raſh and Timorous. For if 
2M hearsa Trumpet ound, it leaps toward the Bank of 
the River; but if you do but name the Athenians, it 
preſentl y links to the bottom of the Water. Of theſe 
Stones, there are not a few which are conſecrated and 
laid up in the brazen Temple of Minerva, as Nicangr 
the Samian relates in his ſecond Book of Rivers. 
Near to this River lies the Moun- 85 
tain + Taygerws, deriving its Name TNow Totes, and 
from the Nyniph Taygere, who after % di peru 
Jupiter had deflowr'd her, ended her d ays for Grief, up- 
Oil the Mountain Arnyclens, W hich trom thence was 
calld T aygetit'. 
Upon this Mountain grows a plant call'd Chariſium, 
which the Women at the beginning of the Spring ty'd 
about their Necks, to make themſelves more pallionate- 
ly to be belov'd by Menz; as Cleanthes reports in his Firſt 
Book of Alountaiis. But Soſthenes the Cudiay is more 
accurite in the Relation of thele things, from whom 
| Hermogene: borrow 'd the Subject of his Wr King 


laachus. 


Inachus is 2River in the Territories of A. gos, formerly 

call'd Carmanor, Afterwards VI. alyacmon, tor "this Rea ſon. 
Halya:mon, d Tyrin:"1a1 by Birth, while he kept Sheep 
upon the Mountain Cocr yg iu, happen '« againlt his Wit 
883 to 
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to ſee Kupiter and Rhea ſporting together; for which be- 
ing ſtrock mad, and hurry'd by the Violence of the 
Frenzy, he flags himſelt into the River Carmanor, which 


after that was cal'd Hiuyacmon. Afterwards it was 


call'd Hachus upon this Occaſion, 


Inacſus, the Son of Oc canus, after that Jupiter had de- 
flowr'd his Siſter Io, pur ſu'd the Deity cloſe at the Heels, 
blaſpheming and curſing him all the way as he wear. 
Which ſo offended Jupiter, that he ſeat T iſiphone, one 
of tie Furies, who haunted and plagu'd him to that 
degree, that he flag himſelf into the River Halyacmon, 
aftewards call'd by his own Name J».achs. 

In this River grows an Herb call'd Cyrra not unlike 
our common Ae, Which the Women that defire to 
_ miſcarry without any Danger, lay upon their Navels, 
being firſt ſteep'd in Wine. 

There is alſo found in this River, a certain Stone, not 
unlike a Beryl, which in the lands ofa falſe Witneſs 


will grow black. Of theſe Stones there are many laid 


e up in the Temple of * Prohmnea 
a City of the Territory ol 7 wy Timeſt benes relates in 
5 
ik an, in his ſecond Book of River.. 
| Ag at 10C bs the Alilefian, in his Hiſtory of Rivers, alſo 
adds, that nachus for his Impiety was thunder-ſtrook 

by Fupiter, and fo the River dry'd up. 

Noa: to this River lie the Monntains Ahcæne, Ape- 
| arts Coccygium and At hencu zſo call'd for theſe Reaſons, 
— Apaſantmr, was firſt call'd eee But Juno reſolving 
io be teveng d upon Hercule, call'd the Moon to her Aſ- 


ſiſt ance, who by the help of her magical Charms, fill'd 


a large Cheſt full of Foam and Froth, out of which 


ſprang an immenſe lyon; which Jr: bindiag with her 


own Girdle, carry'd to the Mountain Opheltium where 
the Lion kill'd Aps/artz', one of the Shepherds belong- 
ing to that Place: And from that Accident, by the Will 


of the Gods, the Hill was call'd Aveſantu',, as Demodo- 


cus writes in his firſt Book of the Hiſtory of Hercules. 


In this River grows anHerb call'd Selene, or the Moon, N 


wich the Fr oth of which, Pong ider ain the Spring, 
e 5 the 


his Argelics, and Atho the Sami- 


; 
| 
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"the Shepherds anoint their Feet, and keep them from 
being bit or ſtung by any creeping Vermin. 

The Mountains of Mycene were formerly call'd Ar- 
gyon, from the many-ey d Argos; but afterwards the 
name was chang d upon this occaſion. | 

When Perſews had fliin Meduſa, Stheno and Enriale, 
Siſters to her that was kilPd, purſu'd him as a Murderer. 
But coming to this Ulill, and deſpairing to overtake 
him, out of that extream Love which they had for 
their Siſter, they made ſuch a howling noiſe, chat the 
Natives from thence call'd the top of the Monintain ye 
cene, as Cneſias the Epheſian relates in his fü Book of 
the Acts of Perſeus. But Chryſermus the Coen re- 
lates the ſtory thus in the Firſt Book of his Fe/rportreſtags, 
For he ſays, that when Perſeus was carry'd aloft in the. 
Air, when he lit upon this Mountain, he loll the Chips 
of his Scabbatd. Ar what time this fame Congo 07:09. 
or Gorgon-liliyer, Kiag of the Fridaurians, being ex- 
pelPd his Kingdom, receiv'd this anſwer upon his conful- 
ting the Oracle, that he ſhould vilit all the Cities of the 


A-rgolic Territory, and that where he fou d the Chape 
of a cabbard, he ſhould Build a City. Thereupon 


coming to the Mountain Argolic, call'd in the Greek 
Evans, and finding there au lVo— CE | 
ry Scabbard, he bailt a City, and 1 Boy fy e 
from the Accident, call d i Aycens | . 

In this Mouatain there is found a Stone which is 


call'd Corybas, of a Crow- colour, which he that finds 


and wears about him, {hill never be afraid of any mon- 
ſtrous Apparitions. As for the Mountain Hpeſantut, 


this may be added, that Apeſantus, the Son of Arciſcens, 


as he wos a Hunting iu that place, chanc'd to tread up- 
on a venemous Se: pent, which oc.abon'd his Death, 


Whom whei his Father had Buried, in Memory of his“ 


Son, he nam'd the Hill Aecſantus, which before was 
call'd Sctinuntius. 1 


The Mountain Coccygium deriw'd its Nime from this 


Accident. Jupiter falling deſperately in Love with his 


Siſter J, and having vanqu ſh'd her by bis Imrortu— 


nity, begot a Male Child. From xWhencz the Mony- 
884 tün 


2 2 — —— tn — 
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tain before call'd Dicers, was nam d Coccygium ; as 
Agzatho relates in his Perſis. 

In this Mountain grows a Tree, which is call'd Pali. 
nurus, upon the Boughs of which, whatever Fowl haps 
pens to Perch, they are preſently entangl'd as it were 
Wich ſeems to be a better res- with Bird-lime, and cannot 
fon why the Mountain ſhould be ſtir; „ only the [i Cuccow it 
call'd Coceygium, then that before lets 20 free, without any 
given. In regard that Coch in harm „ as Creſiphon teſtifies 
Greek ſignifies a Cuccow, in his firſt Book of Trees. 

As for the Mountain Athenens, it derives it's Name 
from Mirerva, For after the Deſtr uction of Troy, Dio- 
mede running to Argos, aſcended the Mountiin Recauni- 
us, and there erecting a Temple to Aftnerva, call'd 
the Mountain Arhen cus from her Name Athena. | 

Upon the top of this Mountain grows a Root like 
to that of Rue, which if any Woman unwarily taſte of, 


i Rather - Lifmechud ſhe preſently runs Mad ; This Root 
ama : 


is calld Aarsſtia, as ji Pheſima- 
chi Writes in his ISO Book of the Returns of the 
Heroes. 


Alpheinr Now Cay bon, « or Darbon. 


— Alpheins is a River of Arcadia running by the W alls 
of Pia, à City of O!y»pia (or as others would have it 
waſhing the Feet of the Mountain OH ,] forme! ly 
cail'd SY] phe lus, from Stymphelus the Son of Mars and 
Dormethea, ho having loſt his Brother Alcm on, 
_ threw himſelf for Grief into the River Metimus, for 


that reaſon call'd Symphelus: Afterwards It was call'd 
Alpheins u pon this occallon. 


e one of thoſe that derives his Jefcent from 
the Sun, contending with his Brother Kerkaphus about 
Courage and Vertue, flew him : For which bein 

chag'd 7 away and prrſu 'd by the Shepherds, he flung 
_ himſelf into the River Mel iu us, which after that was 

caild Alpherns. 
In this River grows a Plant which is call'd Kercrytie, 
reſembling a Honey-Comb, the Decoction of which 
rein ng given by tae Phylitlat zs to thoſe that are Mad, 


hren 
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cures them of tneir Phrenſic; at Cteſias relates in his firſt 
Book of Rivers. e 1 

Near to this River lyes tbe Mountain Conium, ſo, 
call'd upon this occaſion. After the Giants War, Saturn 
to avoid the Threats of Jupiter, fled to the Mountain 
Cturus, and calld it Cronium from his own Name. Were 
after he had abſe onded for ſometime, he took his op. 
portunity, and retir'd to Caucaſus ia Scythia. 
In this Mountain is found a Stone, which is call'd the 
cylinder, upon this occaſion. Fot as oft as Jupiter ei- 
ther Thunders or Lightens, ſo often this Stone, thro fear 
rowles down from the top of the Mountain ; as Dercyllus 
writes in his firſt Book of Stones. 


Euphrates. Now Frat. 


Euphrates is a River of Parthia waſhing the Walls of 


Babylon (now Bagdat ) formerly calld Medas from Me- 


dus, the Son of Artaxerxes. He, in the Heat of his 


Luſt, having raviſh'd away and deflowr'd Roxane, and 
finding he was fought after by the King, in order to be 


brought to puniſhment, threw himſelt into the River 
Zaranda, which from thence forward was call'd by his 
name Medus. Afterwards 1 Was Called Euphrates upon 
this occalion. „ VRC 


Euphrates the Son of Arandacus finding hisson Axurta 


a Bed with his Mother, and thinking bim to be ſome 
one of his Courtiers, provok'd by his Jealouſie, he drew 
his Sword and naild him to the Bed. But perceiving 
| himſelf the Author of what could not be recaild, he 
fluog himſelf for Grief into the River Medus, which 


from that time forward was call'd by hisNameEmprrates. 


In this River grows a Stone call'd 4ferires,whichMid= 
wives applying to theNavils of Women that are in hard 
Labour, cauſes them to bring forth with licele pain. 


In the ſame River alſo there grows an Herb which js 
call'd Eæalla or Axalla, which ſignifies Heat. This Herb 


they that are troubl'd withQuartan Agues, apply ing to 
theirBreaſts,are preſently delver'd from the Fit,aSChry- 
ſermus writes in his Thirteenth Book of Rivers, 
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Near this River lies the Mountain Drin.yl/us, where 


grows a Stone, not unlike a Sardonix, worn by Kings 
and Princes upon *heir Diagems, and greatly available 


againſt dimneſs of ſight, as Micias AMollotes writes in 


| his Book of Storey. 
Caicus. Now Cirmaſſ 1, Caſtri and Chiay. 


Caicus is a River of My{ia formerly calbd Af res from 


Aſtreus the Son of Nertune. For he, in the height of 


Minerva's Nocturnal Solemnities having deflow1'd his 
Siſter by a miſtake, took a Ring at the ſame time from 
her Finger ;by which when he under ſfood the next day 
the Error which he had committed, for grief he threw 
himſelf head-long into the River Aauras, which from 
| thence was call'd Arcus. Afterwards it came to becall'd 
Caicus upon this occaſion. „ Lk 
Caicus the Son of Hermes and Ocyer hoc the Nymph g 
having flain Timander one of the Noble-men of the 
Country, and fearing the revenge of his Relations, 


flung himſelt into the River Aſtraus, which from that 


accident was call'd Caic ug. 


In this River grows a fort of Poppy, which inſtead of 


Flowers bears ſeveral Stones. Of theſe, there ate 


ſome which are black and ſhap'd like Harps, Which 


the Myſans throw vpon their Plougb'd Lands ; and it, 
the Stones lye ſtill in the place Where they are thrown 


tis a ſign of a Barren Year; but if they fly away like 


fo manyLocuſts they prognoſticate a plentiful Harveſt, 
In the ſame River allo grows an Herb which is call'd 
Eligharmacus, which the Phylitians apply to ſuch as are 
troubl' with immoderate fluxes of Blood, as having 
a peculiar Vertne to ſtop the Orifices of the Veinszac- 
cording to the Relation of Timag:ras in his firſt Book 
of Rivers, ” „ WE 7 ; 
Adjoyning to the Banks of this River lie, the Moun— 
tain Texthras ſo call'd from TeuthrasRing of the Ah ſi- 
aus. Who in purſuance of hisSport,as he was aHunting, 
aſcending the Hill 77 h llus, aud ſeeing a monſtrous 
Wild- Boar, follow'd him cloſe with the reſt cf his Train. 
On 
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Oa the other ſide the Boar to prevent the Hunters, like 
a ſuppliant, fled ts the Temple of Orrhoſian Diana, into 
which when the Huaters were about to force their en- 
trance, the Boar in Articulate Words cry'd out, ſpare, 
O King. the Nurſery of the Goddeſs, However Temthras, 
exalted with his good Succef:, kilPd the poor Boar. At 
which Diana was ſo highly offended, that ſhe reſtor'd. 
the Boar to Life, but ſtruck the offender with ſcurf 
and madneſs. Which Affliction the King not endu- 
ring. betook himſelf to the Tops of the Mountains. But 
his Mother Leucippe, underſtanding what had befallen 
ker Son, ran to the Forreſt, taking along with her the 
Sooth-ſayer Polydion, the Son of Cyanus, by whom being 
inform'd of all the ſeveral Ctrcnmſtances of the Matter, 
by many Sacrifices ſhe at laſt atton'd the Anger of the 
Goddeſs, and having quite recover'd and cured her Son 
erected an Altar toOrthoſian Diana, and causd a Golden, 
Boar to be made Mith a Mans Face; which to this day 
if pur ſu'd by the Hunters, ſeems to enter the Femple 
and ſpeaks with the Voice of a Man. Thus Teuthras 
being reſtor'd to his former Health, call'd the Mountain 
by his own Name Teuthras. „% Ee 
In this Mounta n grows a Stone caz'd Aſtipaths, or 
the Reſiſter, which is of excellent Vertue to cure Scabs 
and Leproſies being powder'd and mix'd with Wine; 
as Cnidus tells us in his ſecond Book of Mountains. 


Achelous, Now Af ropotomo, Geroiulea, and Pac hiol mo. 


Acheolus is a River of * At lia for- , , 
merly call'd Tieſtius. This Theſtius Neem. | 
Was the on of Mars and Prefidice, no upon ſome Do- 
meſtic di Tontent. traveil'd as for „„ 
Sicyon, where after he had reſided Paſticain the Mored 
for ſome time, ke return'd to his Nas © 
tive home. But finding there iis Son Calydon and his 

Mother both upon the Bed together, believiag him to 
be an Adulterer, he flew his own Child by a miſtake. 
But when he beheld the unfortunate and unexpected 
FaR he had committed, he threw himfelf int) the by 
| ee | f | Nei 
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ver Axenos, which from thence was after wards call'd 
Theſtius: And after that, Achelous upon this Occafion 
Achelous the Son of Oceanus and the Nymph Nai, 
having deflowr'd his Daughter Cleſtor ia, flung himſe] 
for grief into the River Theſtius which then by his own 
name was call'd Achelous. „5 
In this River grows an Herb, which they call Zachlen 
very much reſembliag Wool, this if you bruiſe and 
calt into Wine, it becomes Water, and preſerves the 
ſmell but not the Vertues of the Wine. 
In the ſame River alſo is found a certain Stone of a 
mixt Black and Lead--Colour, calPd Linurgus from the 
effect; or if you throw it upon a Liunen-Cloath, by a 
certain affectionate Union it aſſumes the ſhape o the 
Linden, and turns white, as Azrifthenes relates in the wi 
Third Book of his Nelcagri,; though Diocles the | 
Rhodian more accurately teils us the ſame thing in 81 
his Atolics. . | : > 
Near to this River lies the Mountain Calyaon, fo bl 
call'd from Calidon the Son ot Mars and Aſtigone; For cl 
that heby an accident having ſeen Diana bathing her th 
ſelf, was transform'd into a Rock, aud the Mountain 10 
vvhich before v vas nam'd Gyro? vvas attervvards calld 
Calydon. e Vf.. = 
Upon this Mountain grovvs an Herb call'd Ayops, c 
which if any one ſteep in Water, and walhes his Face 1 © 
with it, he ſhall loſe his ght, but upon his attoning Di- 
ana, ſhall recover it ag iu; as Dercyllus writes in his S 


Third Book of Mtolics. 5 
 Araxes, Now Araſs, Arais Achlar and Caiacs. F 


t 
Araxes is à River in Armenia, ſo calPd from Araxus ; 
| the Son of yl. For he contending with his Grand- 

Father Arbelus for the Empire, ſtabb'd him with an , a 
Arrow. For which being haunted by the Furies, he v 
threw himſelf into the River Baetros, for that reaſon t 


Calbd Ara ves; as Cteſip bon teſtifies in his Firſt Book of 


the Perſian Aﬀairs. Araxes Kiug of the Armenians, being £ 
At War with his Neighbours the Per ſians, before they 
1 alle 
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came to a Battle, was told by the Oracle that he ſhould 
win the Victories, if he ſacrific'd to the Gods two of 


the moſt noble Virgins in his Kingdom. Now he, 
ont of his paternal Affection to his Children, ſpar'd his 
own Daughters, and caus'd two lovely Virgins, the 
Daughters of one of his Nobility to be laid upon the 
Altar. Which Aync ſalkes. the Father of the Victims lay- 
ing to heart, for a time conceaPd his Indignat ion, but 
afterwards, obſerving, his opportunity, kill'd both the 
Kings Daughters, and then leaving his native Soil fled 
into Scythia. Which when Araxes underſtood, for grief 
he threw himſelf into the River Halmus which then 
was alter'd, and the River call'd Araxes. ES 
In this River grows a Plant which is calld Araxa, 
which in the Language of the Natives ſignifies a Virgin- 
Hater. For that if it happen to be found by any Vir- 
gin, it falls a bleeding and dies away, 
In the ſame River there 1s alſo found a Stone, of a 


black colour, call'd Sicyorxs. This Stone when thera- 


cle adviſes the ſacrificing of a human Victim, is laid u pon 


the Altar of the Miſchiet-diverting Gods. And then, no 
ſooner does the Prieſt tonch it with his Knife, but it 


ſends forth a ſtream of Blood; at what time the ſuper- 


Ohm ſacrificers retire, and with howlings and loud 


Ohoning carry theStone to the Temple, as Doritheus the 
aldean relates in his ſecond Book of Srores. 


Near to this River lies the Mountain Diorphus; ſo 


call'd from Diorphus the Son of the Earth; of whom 
this »tory is reported. Methras deſirous to have a Son 


yet hating Woman-kind, * lay . $oum Sorivis, ac- 


With a Stone till he had heated it cording. to that of Marr 
to that degree, that theStone grew 17), Quid Sarire þ ve lis 
big, and at the prefix'd time was . 


deliver'd of a Son, call'd Diorphos, who growing uf 


and contending with Aars for courage and ſtontnels, 


was by him ſlain; and the Mountain where the Con- 


tender was buried was call'd D:orphos by his Name. 


In this Mountain grows a Tree, not unlike A Pome- 


1 p | 4 5 = | — fl 
granate-Tree, waich yields plent) of Apples, in tal : 
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like Grapes. Now ifany one gather the ripeſt of this 
Fruit, and do but name Mars while he holds it in his 

hand, it will preſently grow green again, as Cteſiphore 

Witneſſes in his Third Book of Trees. 


Tigris. Now Tegil, Sir, and Ser. 


. Tigris is a River of Armenia flow- 
fon, or bier 4 Arme. ins, into Araxes and the Lake * of 
5 Arſacis formerly call'd Sax, which 
ſignifies running and carryd domn- 
ward. It was calld Tigris upon this occaſion. 

Bacchus, through the Anger of Juno, running mad, 
wander'd over Sea and Land, deſirous to be quit of his 
Diſtemper. At length coming into Armenia, and nat 
being able do paſs the River before mentioned, call'd 
upon Jupiter, who liſtning to his Prayers, ſent him a 
Tiger that carry'd him ſafely over th: Water; in re- 
membrance of which accident he call'd the River Ti- 
grii, as Theophilus relates in his Firit Book of Sronts, 
tut Hermeſiana tells the Story thus. „„ 

Bacchus falling in Love with the Nymph Alpheſitœ a, 
and being able to vanquiſh her neither with Preſents F 
nor Intre ties, turn'd himſelt into the ſhape of the Ri- 
ver Tigris, and overcoming bis Beloved by fear, took 
her away, and carrying her over theRiver begota Son 
whom he call'd Aedas; who growing up inYears,in re- 

membrance of the accident he call'd thc:14er by thename 

of Tris; as Ariftonymus relates in his third Book. 
In this River a Stone is to be found call'd Ahndan 
very White; which whoever enjoys, ſhall never be 
hurt by wild Beaſts, as Leo cf Pyzariium relates in 
his Third Book of Rivers. 5 1 
Near to this River lyes the Mountain Gauran; fo 
calPd from Ga:raz the Son of the Sap of the Pro- 
vinceof Rox<7es ; who being xf eam Religious and 
Devont towards the Gods, receiv'd this reward of his 


Piety, that of all the Perſia»: he only liv'd three. hun- 
dred Years; and dying at lai vvithout being ey, 2 


Vol. V. ſuch things ar are tobe found therein. 46 g 


flicted with any Diſeaſe, was Buried upon the Top of 
the Mountain Gaurain, where he had a ſumptuous 
Monument erected to his Memory. Aftervvards, by 
the Providence of the Gods, the name of the Mountain 
vvas chaug'd to that of Manſorns. 

In this Mountain grows an Herh, which is like to 


Wild- Barley. This Herb the Natives heat over the 


Fire, and anointing themſelves with the Oyl of it, are 
never Sick, till the neceſſity of Dying overtakes them 
as Soſtratus writes in his Firſt Collection of Fabulous 
Hiſtory. 8 


Indus. Now Sinde. 


Indus is a River in adi flowing with a rapid violence 
into the Country of the Fiſh-devourers. It was firſt cal 


led Mauſolus, from Mauſolus the Son of the Sun, but 
chang'd it's name for this reaſon. 


At the time when the Myſteries of cb were So- 
lemniz'd and that the People were earneſt at their De- 
votion, Indus one of the chief of the Voung Nobility, by 


force deflowr'd d Damaſalkidas. the Daughter of Oxyrlcus 
the King of the Country, as ſhe was carrying the Sa- 
cred-Basket, or Caniftrum ; for which being ſought for 


by the Tyrant, 1n order to bring him to condign Pu- 
niſhment, for fear he threw himſelf into the River Mau- 
ſolus, which from that accident was afterwards called 
Indus. 5 

In this River grows a certain stone call'd Carpyce, 
which if a Virgin carry about her, ſhe need never be a- 


fraid of being defſower'd. 


In the ſame River alſo grows an Herb, which i is al ; 


led Carpyce, not unlike to Bygloſs. Which is an Excel- 
lent Remedy againſt the Kines-Evil, being adminiſtred 
to the Patient in warm- water: as Clitophon, the Nodian, 
reports in bis firſt Book of Indi an Relations. | 


Near to this Mountain lyes the Mountain Lileus, ſo 

call'd from Lileus a Shepherd ; who being very ſuperſti- 

tious, zud a ſole-worſhipper of the Moon, always per- 

form'd her Myſteries in the dead time of the Night: | 
Wd 
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Which the reſt of the Gods taking for a great diſho- 
novr, ſent two Monſtrous Lions that tore him in pieces. 
Upon which the Moon turn d her Adorer into a | Moun- 


| tain of the ſame name. 


In this Mountain the Stone i is found which i is cald | 


Clitoris, of a very black colour, which the Narives 
wear for Ornaments ſake, at the folemn Sacrifices which 
they make after their eſcape from any Danger or Sick- 
neſs, as Ariſtotle witneſles 1 in his fourth Book of River. 
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